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INTRODUCTION. 


"  If  a  plain  fact  is  to  be  spoken  of  in  plain  terms,  it 

is  thifi,  that  books  have  at  last  come  under  the  laws 

that  regulate  the  quantity,  quality,  fiushion,  form,  colour 

of  silks,  potteries,  furniture,  jewels,  and  other  articles  of 

artificial  life. — Saturday  svbning. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  noble  Duke 
called  on  a  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity  to 
confer  upon  him  a  well-merited  compliment 
by  asking  him,  as  being  a  better  judge  than 
himself,  to  point  out  any  one  whom  he 
thought  eligible  to  fill  a  vacant  hving  which 
he  had  to  dispose  of.  The  good  Doctor, 
not  suspecting  the  rank  of  his  visitor, 
took  him  for  some  hungry  student  come  to 
crave  his  assistance  and  his  patronage ;  and 
without  waiting  till  the  Duke  opened  the 
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conference,  told  him  at  once  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  apply  to  him,  for  it  was  utterly 
out  of  his  power  to  do  anything  for  him. 

On  another  occasion,  the  worthy  lady  of 
a  learned  professor  went  to  the  shop  of  a 
draper  to  buy  tapes,  and  thread,  and  other 
small  wares  for  the  supply  of  her  family  and 
of  her  own  work  box.  After  having  select- 
ed her  purchases,  she  inquired  their  cost. 
The  young  gentleman  behind  the  counter, 
with  an  air  of  humane  consideration  for  her 
circumstances,  said  that  as  she  was  one 
who,  he  knew,  went  about  to  sell  them 
over  again,  and  must  have  a  profit,  she 
should  have  them  of  course  at  the  hawker's 
price. 

A  third  example  I  may  quote.  A  young 
lady  of  distinction  hastened  on  a  rainy 
morning  to  see  a  friend,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  one  of  the  chief  hotels  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood.     On   inquiring 

for  her  friend  Lady >  she  was  received 

in  the  entrance  hall  by  the  waiter  with  a 
courteous  '*  my  dear,"  accompanied  by  a 
kind,  familiar  clap  on  the  shoulder,  while 
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he  announced  her  to  the  next  waiter  who 
stood  in  the  lobby,  as  a  '*  Bonny  lassie'' 
come  with  a  message. 

But  there  are  mistakes  of  an  opposite, 
kind.  A  young  woman  from  Blair  Athole 
happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of 
George  lY 's  visit ;  and  she,  with  those  high 
sentiments  of  loyalty  peculiar  to  the  High- 
landers, sallied  out  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
sovereign;  from  her  enthusiasm  on  the 
occasioD,  one  might  have  thought  she 
ought  to  have  had  an  instinctive  perception 
of  royalty.  She  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  make  inquiries ;  and 
with  none  to  direct  her,  she  wandered 
about  town  from  morning  till  night*  After 
hours  of  fatigue  and  anxiety  she  at  last  saw 
the  King,  and  went  home  rejoicing  that 
her  eyes  had  been  blessed  with  the  sight. 
But  alas !  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  time  and 
place  at  which  she  bad  obtained  a  view  of 
this  regal  personage,  it  was  found  from  her 
description  of  his  velveteens  and  other  gay 
appointments,  that  instead  of  the  monarch, 
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it  was  one  of  the  servants  of  Sir  William 
Arbuthnot,*  in  his  state  livery. 

Such  mistakes  occur  every  day  with 
regard  to  persons,  and  similar  mistakes  are 
current  with  regard  to  books.  The  title 
page  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  work 
as  the  outward  equipments  do  to  an  indi- 
vidual. A  catching  title  and  an  author's 
name,  provided  it  be  a  fashionable  one, 
are  known  to  do  wonders.  Under  such 
auspices  any  book  will  do  more  than  pass 
muster  with  the  reading  public,  who  receive 
with  avidity  the  descriptions  of  high  life 
morals,  and  virtue,  vouchsafed  them  by  the 
Lady  Blarneys  of  modern  literature,  while 
the  discerning  private  may  cry  fudge  till 
they  are  tired.  What  signifies  their  dissent 
when  the  world  is  against  them  ?  And  the 
great  ''shrine  makers,"  the  booksellers 
know  better  how  to  maintain  the  craft  by 
which  they  have  their  wealth,  than  to 
yield  to  such  feeble  opponents,  or  let  their 
voice  be  heard.     Correct  taste  and  purity 

*  Lord  Provoet  of  Edinburgh. 
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of  principle  are  certainly  not  the  character*- 
istics  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day ; 
the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life  and  its 
garnished  and  painted  vices,  the  slang  of 
low  life,  and  its  grosser  manifestations  of 
moral  turpitude  are  the  subjects  of  its 
light  literature;  and  while  imitator  after 
imitator  depicts  these,  not  from  life,  but 
after  the  model  of  some  successful  master 
of  fiction,  every  successive  delineation  is 
the  farther  removed  from  truthfulness  and 
reality,  while  the  whole  tendency  of  such 
works  is  to  deprave  the  taste  and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  a  half  informed  multitude. 
It  is  also  certain  that  under  the  modifica- 
tions of  society  as  it  now  exists,  mankind 
is  so  transformed  by  the  influences  of  arti- 
ficial life,  that  nature  and  originality  of 
character  are  to  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

Some  time  ago  when  the  apartments  of 
an  old  castle,  which  had  been  shut  up  for 
half  a  century,  were  opened,  the  walls 
were  found  ornamented  with  paintings  of 
human  figures,  and  of  brute  animals  drawn 
when  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland  were  in  the 
rudest  state.     The  artist  anticipating,  per- 
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haps,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  a  time  when 
his  unlife-like  representations  would  cease 
to  be  recognised  for  the  objects  he  intend- 
ed, judiciously  painted  under  each  of  them 
a  descriptive  title,  ^'ane  man,''  ''ane 
woman,"  '*  a  horse/'  and. so  on  through 
the  whole  series. 

Persons  governed  by  the  modes  of  artifi- 
cial society,  •  whether  in  real  life  or  in 
fictitious  delineations,  would  require  to  be 
thus  labelled,  for  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
to  what  class  of  moral  beings  they  belong, 
or  what  their  aims  and  ends  are  either  for 
time  or  for  eternity. 

In  the  present  state  of  literature,  when 
it  has  become  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
mercantile  speculation,  the  success  of  a 
work,  irrespective  of  its  merits,  depends 
on  one  of  these  three  concomitants,  a 
catching  title,  an  author's  name  known 
in  the  world  of  fashionable  book-making, 
or  the  author's  ability  to  write  for  a  party, 
and  to  fame  his  work  in  accordance  with 
the  dominant  political,  or  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  times. 

The  following  Work  is  wholly  destitute  of 
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these  distinctioiiSy  and,  I  fear,  possesses  do 

qualities  of  a  higher  and  more  substantial 

kind  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.     But 

all  I  aim  at  is  to  furnish  an  innocent  hour's 

amusement    to    those  whom  it  is  worth 

trying  to  amuse,  in  the  intervals  of  time 

not  devoted  to  the  serious  business  and 

occupations  of  life. 
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gious  creed  ;  but  in  the  fullest  exercise  of 
liberal-mindedaess  and  magnanimous  tole- 
ration allowed  their  neighbours,  without 
railing  at  them,  to  depart  from  the  good 
old  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  adopt  the 
new  systems  with  all  their  selfish  and 
hollow-hearted  refinements  for  which  they 
are  so  conspicuous.  Thus,  when  all  around 
were  yielding,  to  innovation,  they  stood 
firmly  at  their  post  as  the  guardians  of 
ancient  manners  and  ancient  housekeeping. 

Individuals  or  families  who  get  the  start 
of  the  world  in  their  opinions,  and  strike 
out  for  themselves  a  new  path  ;  and  those 
who  keep  behind  the  world,  and  cling  to 
obsolete  practices  and  out  of  date  notions, 
are  alike  liable  to  be  wondered  at,  if  not 
laughed  at  for  their  singularity.  The  in- 
mates of  Dundauvie  Castle  had,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  peculiarities  ;  but  they  were  a  family  too 
much  beloved,  and  of  too  much  importance 
in  the  county  to  be  regarded  by  their  neigh- 
bours with  anything  approaching  to  ridicule. 

Few  families  were  so  extensively  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  ancient  nobles 
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of  the  land.  Its  members  in  their  suc- 
cessive generations  had  intermarried  with 
almost  every  house  of  distinction  in 
the  country ;  and  what  of  itself  made  a 
tolerably  strong  bond  of  union  between  it 
and  many  families  of  note,  was  the  fact, 
that  the  father  of  the  Laird  of  whom  we 
are  to  be  the  historian,  had  had  nine 
beautiful  sisters  who  were  currently  desig- 
nated the  nine  muses,  and  these  with  a 
singular  good  luck,  which  does  not  always 
attend  such  a  large  sisterhood,  were 
matched  each  and  all  of  them  among  the 
principal  nobility  of  Scotland. 

If  good  qualities  be  hereditary  in  fami- 
lies, hospitality  and  kindness  seemed  to 
be  heirlooms  of  Dundauvie.  Dundauvie 
Castle  was  one  of  those  places  where  a 
visitor  feels  himself  at  home,  and  perhaps 
happier  than  at  home  in  general.  To  go 
there  was  Uke  a  youth's  holidays'  visit  to 
his  paternal  roof,  where  for  his  sake  there 
is  kept  up  a  continual  round  of  festivity 
and  innocent  revelry.  He  would  leave  it 
with  regret,  and  long  think  of  the  light- 
hearted    enjoyment    he    had    participated 

B  2 
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within  its  walls ;  and  he  would  ever  after- 
wards feel  that  his  stay  there  was  one  of 
those  few  bright  portions  of  his  existence 
which  bring  to  the  mind  a  train  of  lively 
and  delightful  associations. 

One  evening  when  spring  was  just  verg- 
ing on  summer,  after  a  warm  day  of  bright 
sunshine,  a  post-chaise  with  fagging  horses 
moved  slowly  up  a  steep  and  winding 
road  cut  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  which 
sloped  almost  perpendicularly  down  to  a 
stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  might  be 
heard  rushing  along  its  rugged  course  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dell ;  but  after  the 
drought  of  a  singularly  warm  spring  its 
diminished  waters  glided  softly  and  unseen 
in  their  bed  of  rough  rocks  and  stones, 
overshadowed  by  the  thick  copsewood  that 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  hollow  up  to  the 
steep  road  which  formed  the  southern  ap- 
proach to  Dundauvie  Castle.  This  road 
was  sheltered  on  the  other  side  by  a  dark 
plantation  of  pine  trees  which  excluded 
the  glare  of  the  sinking  sun.  Suddenly, 
the  sound  of  mirthful  music  attracted  the 
ears  of  the  travellers  as  they  reached  the 
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top  of  the  ascent,   and  the  road  taking  an 
abrupt  turn  round   an  angle  of  the  wood, 
they  were  brought  into  the  immediate  view 
of  the  mansion,  and  the  horses  mending 
their  pace  on  the  level  ground,  they  were 
hurried  through  an  assemblage  of  holiday- 
dressed  country  people,  the  tenantry  of  the 
place,  met  to  participate  in  the  rejoicings 
on  an  occasion  of  high  festivity.     It  was 
the  marriage  day  of  the  heiress,  and  they 
arrayed  in  their  very  best  attire  with  flaunt- 
ing favours  and  some  grotesque  attempts 
at  fashionable  finery,    imitated  from   the 
town-bred  waiting-maids  and  other  atten- 
dants that  from  the  metropolis  began  about 
that  season  to  appear  in  the  parish  church, 
capered  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
to  the  enlivening  strathspey  or  brisk  reel 
which    the  minstrels,    three    in    number, 
seated  on  camp  stools  and  elevated  on  a 
verdant  orchestra,  beside  a  marble  statue 
of  Apollo  which  graced  the  summit  of  a 
flight  of  triangular  turf  steps,  brought  out 
with  hearty   good  will  from  their  violins 
and  violoncello. 
The  house   of  Dundauvie  was   a  lofty 
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quadrangular  building  of  ancient  date, 
which  had  been  enlarged  by  many  addi- 
tions of  modern  architecture,  without  any 
regard  to  unity  of  design.  The  preceding 
proprietor  had  added  a  long  range  of  build- 
ing facing  the  south,  which  with  its  white 
washed  front  and  innumerable  windows 
looked  at  a  distance  like  a  manufactory, 
while  the  dark  towers  and  minarets  of  the 
original  mansion,  appearing  over  the  top 
of  it,  seemed  like  an  ancient  edifice  uncon- 
nected with  it  and  seen  in  the  remote  per- 
spective. The  present  Laird,  or  rather  the 
ladies  of  the  establishment,  who  presided 
over  all  matters  of  convenience  and  taste, 
had  added  on  the  north  side,  a  brewhouse, 
a  school-room,  a  couple  of  bed-rooms  and 
a  portico  with  composite  pillars.  To  those 
whose  architectural  taste  was  not  fastidious, 
it  all  had  a  fine  efifect.  Indeed  the  visitors 
must  have  been  more  than  ordinary  adepts 
in  the  art  of  fault-finding  if  they  had  made 
any  exceptions  to  a  place  whose  natural 
and  characteristic  beauties,  the  trifling  dis- 
crepancies of  art  could  not  spoil. 

There  was  a  cessation  for  a  short  time 
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to  the  music  and  the  dance,  while  the 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  castle, 
and  two  of  the  servants,  unceremoniously 
leaving  their  partners  standing  on  the 
green,  hastened  to  assist  the  travellers  to 
ahght,  and  receive  the  sundry  reticules  and 
minor  packages  indispensable  in  ladies' 
travelling.  Mrs.  Melville  and  two  young 
girls,  her  daughters,  were  met  in  the  hall 
by  the  Laird  himself  with  a  shaking  of 
bands  and  a  salute  on  the  cheek,  while  his 
face  beamed  with  a  kindlier  welcome  than 
he  attempted  to  give  utterance  to.  He  was 
a  healthy,  ruddy  old  man  of  middle  stature, 
with  a  remarkably  happy  expression  of 
countenance.  He  conducted  them  up  a 
short  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
dining-room  or  ancient  banquetting-hall, 
the  only  capacious  apartment  belonging  to 
the  original  tenement,  the  gothic  appearance 
of  which  with  its  arched  and  carved  roof, 
seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  two 
young  visitors,  who  for  the  last  six  years 
had  been  with  their  mother  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  their  education,  and  had 
not  been   at  Dundauvie  since  their  very 
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early  childhood ;  and  they  looked  around 
them,  not  with  that  feeling  which  novelty 
inspires,  but  with  the  more  indefinite  sen- 
sation occasioned  by  an  influx  of  awakened 
recollections  of  objects  once  imperfectly 
conceived  of  and  almost  forgotten.  The 
walls  were  ornamented  with  family  por- 
traits. The  former  proprietor  seated  above 
the  chimney  piece  seemed  to  smile  a  wel- 
come  to  the  guests,  while  ancient  damsels 
in  hoops,  and  with  flourishing  fans  stood 
in  simpering  modesty,  or  stared  unabashed 
at  the  gaze  of  spectators.  A  long  marble 
table  occupied  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
bore  two  sculptured  lions  grinning  defiance 
at  each  other,  above  which  hung  the  por- 
trait of  the  great  Montrose,  looking  mild 
and  grave  through  his  curls  and  mous- 
taches. 

The  past  day  of  rejoicing  had  been 
also  one  of  no  small  disappointment.  Mrs. 
Melville,  a  near  kinswoman  of  Mr.  Dun- 
bar by  his  mother's  side,  had  been  ex- 
pected with  her  daughters  some  days 
before  ;  but  an  unforeseen  occurrence, 
connected  with  law  business,  had  detained 
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her  to  sign  some  papers,  and  they  had 
missed  being  present  at  the  marriage.  The 
ceremony  that  day  was  delayed  as  long 
as  it  could  be  with  propriety,  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  arrival ;  and  now,  when  they 
had  come,  it  was  a  new  disappointment  to 
find  that  the  wedding  was  not  only  over, 
bat  the  couple  had  already  set  out  upon 
their  marriage  jaunt,  which  was  likely  to 
be  a  long  one,  as  they  designed  to  visit 
England  and  to  spend  some  time  on  the 
continent.  The  wedding  guests  also  had 
taken  their  leave,  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
jovial  scene  exhibited  in  the  front  court, 
there  was  an  air  of  desertion  and  dulness 
about  the  castle. 

The  sole  entertainment  of  visitors  was 
a  new  duty  which  had  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Dunbar,  and  one  which  he'  rather  awk- 
wardly discharged  ;  though  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  show  every  mark 
of  hospitality,  yet  it  was  more  like  the 
attention  which  a  diffident  person  attempts 
to  pay  to  visitors  in  another  man's  house 
when  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  fulfil 
the  difficult  task  of  entertaining  them,  and 

B  3 
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at  the  same  time  is  restrained  in  his  as- 
siduities from  the  fear  of  appearing  to 
take  too  much  upon  himself.  After  a  long 
explanation  from  Mrs.  Melville,  of  what 
had  hindered  them  from  being  at  the  mar- 
riage, and  proper  expressions  of  regret 
on  both  sides  at  the  mutual  disappoint- 
ment, Mr.  Dunbar  rang  the  bell  for  some 
refreshments. 

"  Ye'U  be  geay  hungrey,"  said  he,  "  and 
in  troth  there's  nae  wonder  after  sic  a 
journey,  and  IVe  keepit  ye  ower  lang 
standin'  on  your  feet ;  but  ye  see  I'm  no 
up  to  the  ways  o'  the  house  yet,  and  I'm 
beginnin'  to  miss  my  douchter." 

Some  refreshments  were  immediately  put 
upon  the  table  by  a  tall  sedate-looking 
serving  man  in  fawn  and  crimson  livery, 
and  the  travellers  made  a  very  hurried  re- 
past; for  Mr.  Dunbar  walked  about  the 
room  all  the  time  like  a  person  in  the 
fidgets.  Although  at  every  turn  he  pressed 
them  to  eat,  he,  in  reality,  felt  none 
of  the  impatience  which  his  demeanour 
seemed  to  indicate,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  insisting  on  them  to  take  a  super- 
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numerary  glass  of  wine,  and  almost  hinted 
that  a  dram  was  indispensable  after  extra- 
ordinary fatigue,  especially  on  a  hot  day, 
naming  the  Laird  of  Tippethill  as  an  au- 
thority, who  he  said  was  able,  he  believed, 
to  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for  taking 
a  dram  every  hour  of  the  four  and  twenty, — 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  female  ap- 
peared, and  in  a  tone  of  voice,  meant 
to  express  that  she  was  privileged  to  in- 
trude where  other  women  servants  dared 
not  have  shewn  face,  she  thus  addressed 
herself  to  Mr.  Dunbar  : 

"  Yes,  Sir !  It's  just  me  if  you  plaise, 
Sir.  Leddy  Dundauvie  and  Leddy  Christan 
will  be  fell  glad  to  see  you  and  the  led- 
dies  when  ye  find  it  convenient  to  come 
ben  to  their  room." 

The  bearer  of  this  message  was  a  very 
rustic-looking,  middle-aged  woman  of  spare, 
unshapely  figure,  with  a  piony  rose  com- 
plexion which  overspread  her  whole  visage. 
She  manifested  great  respect,  and  curtsied 
to  the  ground  at  every  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  bat  it  would  have  baffled  a  stranger 
to  guess  what  her  department  in  the  house 
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might  be,  for  she  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
short  gown  and  petticoats  of  the  coarsest 
materials,  and  so  scanty  was  the  latter 
garment  in  length,  that  it  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  conceal  a  pair  of  broad,  bare 
feet  and  dark  hoggars,  i.  e.  stockings  cut 
over  at  the  ankles,  which  she  wore  upon 
her  legs.  This  equipment  betokened  her 
a  menial  of  the  very  lowest  order,  or 
rather  some  out-of-door  worker,  while  the 
commission  which  she  bore  indicated  her 
intercourse  with  the  head  members  of  the 
family. 

But  whatever  office  she  held,  it  seemed 
strange  that  she  was  not  in  her  holiday 
garb  on  such  an  important  occasion  as 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  daughter ; 
however,  be  it  known  that  in  accordance 
with  her  mistress's  rules  of  economy,  to 
which  for  thirty  years  she  had  been  trained, 
she  had  just  laid  aside  her  superlative 
and  characteristic  finery  which  there  may 
be  some  future  occasion  to  describe,  when 
duty  called  her  to  the  byre  to  super- 
intend and  assist  in  milking  the  cows,  for 
she  acted  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of  head 
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dairy-maid  and  confidential  waiting-woman 
to  the  two  old  ladies  she  had  named. 

"  We  maun  obey  orders,"  said  the  Laird, 
well  accustomed  to  the  summons,  and  he 
led  the  way  to  another  apartment  occupied 
by  his  wife  and  sister-in-law  who  were 
invalids  and  unable  to  appear  in  the  public 
room. 

This  was  a  large  commodious  room  in  the 
modern  part  of  the  mansion,  furnished 
partly  as  a  sleeping  apartment  and  partly 
as  a  parlour  ;  but  besides  two  beds,  it 
was  so  stocked  with  moveables  of  every 
description,  that  it  looked  like  a  furniture 
ware-room;  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
forward  to  the  bed  to  which  Miss  Christan 
Dunbar  had  been  confined  from  debility  of 
limbs  for  many  years.  The  bed,  like  the 
chamber,  was  well  stocked,  for  there  lay 
around  the  hearty^  fine-looking  old  lady 
bolstered  up  with  cushions  and  hassocks, 
large  account  books,  journals,  writing  ma- 
terials, novels  and  newspapers,  and  all 
sorts  of  carpenters'  implements ;  and  to 
the  curtains  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  which 
stood  close  to  the  wall,   was  attached  in 
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a  tasteful  manner,  an  attractive  display  of 
gay  work-bags,  and  fancy  ornaments,  pin- 
cushions and  card-racks,  housewives  and 
miniatures,  watches,  both  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  belonged  to  deceased  members 
of  the  family,  scissars,  screws,  strings  of 
beads  and  of  buttons  hanging  in  festoons, 
long  bodkins  strung  with  balls  of  thread  of 
every  colour,  bunches  of  keys  and  bunches 
of  feathers,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  fair 
show  hung  a  pair  of  small  bellows  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  the  dust  off 
them.  Above  the  chimney  hung  a  fowl- 
ing-piece and  powder-flask,  and  beneath 
these,  on  the  mantel-shelf,  were  ranged 
bottles  containing  various  cordials,  with  a 
different  coloured  wafer  stuck  on  the 
haunch  of  each,  and  in  front  of  these  was 
a  double  row  of  oranges,  and  a  couple  of 
crutches  stood  conspicuous,  which  the  old 
lady  was  wont  to  use  when  she  limped 
about.  On  the  other  side  uf  the  fire-place, 
opposite  to  Miss  Dunbar's  bed  in  a  recess 
formed  between  the  wall  and  a  couch  al- 
lotted for  the  waitiQg  woman.  May  Ramage, 
sat  Lady  Dundauvie  in  a  large  easy  chair. 
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She  had  once  been  a  woman  of  uncom- 
monly fine  figure  and  noble  and  undaunted 
spirit ;  but  now  bowed  down  with  age,  and 
the  still  more  enfeebling  palsy,  that  spirit 
was  entirely  broken,  and  that  form  once  so 
elegant  was  forced  to  crouch  beneath  un- 
sparing time  and  disease.  The  fragile  mis- 
tress of  Dundauvie,  whose  withered  coun- 
tenance contrasted  with  the  fidl  face  and 
fresh  complexion  of  her  sister,  bespoke  her 
more  advanced  years,  rose  from  her  dark 
corner,  and  with  tottering  steps  advanced 
towards  her  relatives.  Some  slight  remains 
of  her  former  grace  were  discernible ;  she 
clasped  each  by  turns  feebly  in  her  arms, 
and  with  a  broken  voice  and  half  expressed 
sentences  welcomed  them  to  the  castle. 

These  two  old  ladies  were  the  daughters 
of  the  last  of  the  Earls  of  Inchfernie,  but 
he  had  forfeited  both  his  title  and  estates 
before  the  period  of  their  births,  so  that 
they  had  not  any  right  to  the  courtesy  of 
being  styled  ''  ladies." 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  loss  of  hereditary  rank 
was  compensated  for  by  her  being,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  not  then  out  of  use, 
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generally  designated  Lady  Dundauvie,  from 
the  property  of  which  she  was  the  mistress. 
But  nothing  remained  for  her  spinster 
sister,  but  simple  Miss  Dunbar.  That 
lady  had  no  doubt  a  secret  hankering  after 
the  dignity  which  she  considered  ought 
to  have  been  hers  by  right,  although  she 
ostensibly  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  it ; 
and  when  her  steady  adherent,  May  Ram- 
age,  who  was  a  regular  spy  upon  the  rest 
of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  her  confi- 
dential attendant  persisted,  along  with  some 
others,  in  giving  her  the  title,  she  profess- 
ed great  displeasure,  and  May,  for  her  dis- 
regard in  this  respect  of  her  mistress's 
commands,  was  often  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  her  place  and  favour.  But  this  wily 
and  experienced  diplomatist,  while  she 
whined  for  pardon,  persevered  in  disobey- 
ing, and  that  very  act  of  disobedience  w^as 
one  of  the  tenures  by  which  she  held  so 
secure  a  place  in  the  affections  and  confi- 
dence of  her  mistress.  The  elder  brother 
of  these  two  ladies  had  bought  back  the 
Mansion  House  of  Inchfernie,  and  a  few 
paternal  acres,  but  had  judiciously,  in  his 
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depressed  fortunes,  dropped  all  preteDsions 
to  nobility^  and  had  not  disdained  to  im- 
prove his  circumstances  by  commercial 
engagements,  having  gone  abroad  with  his 
family  for  that  purpose. 

The  Dunbars  of  Dundauvie  originally 
sprang  from  the  house  of  Inchfernie,  to 
which  they  had  also  become  more  intimate- 
ly connected  by  the  Laird's  union  with 
Katherine  Dunbar,  the  daughter  of  the 
attainted  Earl.  But  Mr.  Dunbar,  though 
thus  allied  to  the  once  noble  house,  was  the 
only  individual  of  his  family  who  had  no 
attachment  to  the  parent  stock.  Nay  his 
antipathy  to  it,  although  his  antipathies 
were  not  of  a  deadly  or  malicious  kind, 
was  marked  and  singular,  and  to  strangers 
unaccountable.  But  the  aversion  had 
taken  early  root  from  domestic  circum- 
stances in  his  own  family,  which  a  glance 
back  upon  his  earUer  history  will  easily 
explain. 

Hugo  Dunbar,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  as 
handsome  and  sprightly  a  youth  as  the  country 
coald  boast  of.  The  most  common  appella- 
tion by  which  he  was  familiarly  known  in 
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his  own  native  Shire,  was  that  of  the 
''  bonny  Laird ;''  and  as  heir  to  Dundauvie 
and  another  fine  estate,  he  was  everywhere  a 
welcome  and  caressed  visitor,  more  especially 
at  the  routs  and  tea-tables  of  widow  ladies 
with  growing  up  and  growing  old  daughters. 
Of  all  the  ladies  to  whom  he  paid  his 
assiduities,  and  of  all  who  looked  their 
best  to  please  him,  and  these  were  not  a 
few,  as  he  himself  hinted  in  his  old  days 
when  all  youthful  vanity  may  be  supposed 
to  have  subsided,  none  captivated  him  so 
much  as  his  elegant  and  graceful  kins- 
woman Katherine  of  Inchfernie.  To  ob- 
tain her  regard  was  the  entire  object  of  his 
wishes  ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  pay 
his  addresses,  some  unaccountable  fit  of 
bashfulness,  never  experienced  by  him  on 
any  occasion  either  before  or  subsequently, 
overcame  him,  and  his  tongue  seemed  to 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  deny 
him  utterance.  More  courageous  heroes 
were  gaining  victories  while  he  was  panic 
struck,  and  how  great  was  his  surprise  and 
mortification  when  he  heard  that  the  Laird 
of  Witatwill    was  a  favoured  suitor,  and 
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how  was  he  ready  to  die  with  grief  and 
wrathful  jealousy,  when  his  beloved  Kathe- 
rine  became  the  bride  of  his  rival !  When 
the  dreadful  tidings  came,  the  eyes  of  the 
sensitive  Hugo  darkened,  he  staggered 
forward,  and  before  his  father,  who  was 
present,  could  catch  him  in  his  arms,  he 
feU  senseless  on  the  floor. 

To  soothe  the  pangs  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing disappointment,  he  sought  for  some 
vivifying  influence  to  cheer  him.  But  he 
resorted  to  neither  wine  nor  company,  nor 
any  sort  of  dissipation.  Nothing  would  con- 
sole him  but  the  strains  of  his  favourite  min- 
strel, Neil  Gow,  who  was  continually  being 
invited  to  Dundauvie.  And  it  is  reported 
that  the  young  Laird  made  him  play  without 
intermission :  ''  O  gin  ye  were  deid,  gude- 
man."  At  last  the  lover's  murderous 
wishes  were  fulfilled,  and  Neil  Gow  had 
not  played  in  vain,  for  scarcely  a  year 
had  gone  by  when  '*  a  green  turf"  was 
laid  on  the  head  of  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Witatwill,  and  Hugo  Dunbar,  for  ever 
cared  of  that  diffidence  which  had  nearly 
marred  his  happiness  for  life,  lost  no  time 
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in  paying  his  court  to  the  fair  widow  now 
possessed  of  a  handsome  jointure,  and  he 
obtained  her  in  spite  of  many  competitors. 
One  circumstance  alone  seemed  to  damp 
the  happiness  of  the  victorious  bridegroom. 
His  own  affections  being  entirely  concen- 
trated on  one  object,  he  could  brook 
nothing  but  a  devotion  in  return  as  intense 
and  undivided  as  his  own.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  Lady  Dundauvie,  in  uniting  her- 
self to  him,  should  break  every  other  tie. 
But  this  she  could  not  do  ;  and  he  regarded 
with  unreasonable  jealousy  the  attachment 
which  she  preserved  for  her  kinsfolk  at 
Inchfernie,  and  he  not  only  considered  his 
affections  grievously  wronged  by  the  partia- 
lity which  she  maintained  for  her  brothers 
and  her  sister,  which  induced  her  to 
bring  the  latter  to  reside  permanently  at 
Dundauvie,  but  he  imagined  that  his 
property  was  seriously  encroached  upon 
by  the  continual  presents  which  the  two 
sisters,  in  league  together,  contrived  to 
send  off  to  their  elder  brother  and  his 
family. 

Time  did  not  cure  the  feeling  of  injury 
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which  the  Liaird  persuaded  himself  he  had 
s\isUined,  but  ratber   seemed  to    increase 
the   secret    grudge     which    he    cherished 
against  the  wliole  race.     Nor  were  his  sus- 
piciOTffi  ever  allayed,  though  Inchfernie,  and 
las  family  took  their  departure  from  their 
palemal  mansion   and  left  the  country  to 
improYe  their   fortunes,  and  were  heyond 
the  reach  of  Lady  Dundauvie's  sisterly  at- 
tentions. 

A  greater  and  more   serious   evil  than 
Lady  Dundauvie's  natural  partiality  for  her 
relations  checkered  the  happiness   of  Mr. 
Donbar's  life.  His  eldest-born,  a  promising 
youth,    brought    up    too   rigidly    perhaps 
under  the  parental  eye,  with  an  ambition 
which  his  mother  vainly  cherished,  that  he 
should  excel  all  other  young  men  of  his 
age,  entered  the  army,  where  the  influence 
of  evil  associates  soon  made  him  laugh  at 
the  restraints  under  which   he  had  been 
kept ;  and  in  dissipation  and  excess  of  every 
kind  he  certainly  soon  exceeded  them  all. 
His  constitution  gave  way,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  native  land  he  was  laid  upon 
the  bed  of  suffering  with  few  comforts  and 
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not  a  friend  beside  him.  And  thus  David 
Dunbar  the  heir  of  Dundauvie  died  a  pre- 
mature and  inglorious  death  ;  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  still  more  devoted  aunt,  whose 
hearts  his  wayward  career  had  almost  brok- 
en, were  left  in  their  old  age  and  decrepi- 
tude to  weep  over  their  blighted  hopes. 
Mr.  Dunbar  was  differently  affected  ;  disap- 
pointment and  vexation  mingled  with  re- 
sentment at  his  son's  conduct,  rather  than 
a  father's  pity,  took  possession  of  his 
breast. 

The  family  were  just  recovered  from  this 
blow,  and  blithe  and  happy  days  again  be- 
gan to  gladden  their  hearts,  and  these  were 
brightened  by  a  crowning  blessing  in  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  only  remaining 
child  and  representative  with  Sir  Richard 
Preston ! 

Sir  Richard  Preston  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  both  of  English  and  Scottish  descent, 
and  seemed  to  mix  in  his  nature  the  good 
qualities  of  these  respective  nations,  and 
to  have  escaped  the  prejudices  of  both. 
His  maternal  relations  were  English,  his 
father's  Scotch.     He  was  the  victim  of  he- 
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reditary  pride  which  had  ruined  the  fortunes 
of  his  family  from  their  struggling  to  outdo 
their  ducal  neighbour,  whose  estate  marched 
with  theirs ;  and  then  there  was  an  irrepa- 
rable breach  which  terminated  in  a  law-suit 
that  made  him  a  beggar.  During  Sir  Richard's 
minority,  the  hereditary  estate  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  county  of passed  away 

for  ever  through  this  ruinous  suit  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  three  generations.  Thus 
from  the  proud  distinction  of  being  heir  to  a 
property  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  the 
young  Preston  found  himself,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  sans  everything  in  this  world  but 
a  spirit  which  misfortune  could  not  subdue. 
From  his  very  destitution  at  that  period 
might  be  traced  his  future  eminence  and 
success  in  life.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
treatment  which  his  mother  and  himself 
experienced,  the  open  neglect,  the  shunning 
of  their  society,  lest  they  should  become 
burthensome,  and  still  more  by  the  galling 
insults  heaped  upon  them  in  the  shape  of 
advice  and  under  the  pretext  of  friendship, 
he  determined  to  be  independent,  and  in- 
dependent he  became. 
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His  mother  in  her  despondency  and  per- 
plexity had  committed  the  most  egregious 
mistake  any  one  can  commit.  She  solicited 
the  advice  of  friends  and  neighbourSi  and 
from  that  time  their  officious  interference 
in  her  affairs,  and  animadversions  upon  her 
conduct  almost  drove  her  frantic,  and  cer- 
tainly crushed  her  breaking  heart.  When 
she  was  gone  they  continued  to  overwhelm 
her  son  with  advice  and  friendly  council ; 
and  had  he  adopted  the  mode  of  life  re- 
commended by  any  of  them,  he  would  have 
been  a  beggar  to  this  day.  A  commission 
in  the  army  could  easily  have  been  obtained 
for  him,  but  none  attempted  to  befriend 
him  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  his  wishes.  The  Marquis  of  Had- 
doweal,  his  father's  earliest  friend,  in  an 
epistle  of  lordly  conciseness  offered  him  a 
vacant  school  on  one  of  his  highland 
estates  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  pounds  a 
year,  peats  for  the  casting,  and  penqy  a 
week  fees  from  the  bare  legged  urchins 
over  whose  education  and  morals  he  was  to 
preside.  But  Richard,  ungrateful,  ungra- 
cious youth,    disdained    this    **  delightful 
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task/'  and  the  Marquis  transferred  his 
patronage  to  the  son  of  one  of  his  grooms 
who  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  learn- 
ingy  hoping  to  scramhle  his  way  into  one 
of  the  liberal  professions,  at  that  time  as 
well  as  now,  overstocked  with  empirics,  and 
he  gladly  undertook  to  "rear  the  tender 
plants  and  teach  the  young  ideas"  of  the 
little  savages  of  Rannoch  '*  how  to  shoot/' 

The  Laird  of  Tippethill,  who  was  rather 
shunned  by  his  neighbours,  on  account  of 
his  convivial  habits  which  it  neither  suited 
their  health  nor  morals  to  cope  with, 
longed  for  a  conversable  dependent  to  drink 
drams  with  him,  and  listen  to  his  sketches  of 
jovial  life  and  manners,  as  experienced  by 
him  in  his  early  years,  proposed  to  make 
him  a  land-steward,  or  resident  factor  on 
his  estate.  This  might  have  turned  out  a 
lucrative  post  to  any  one  who  had  talents 
to  cheat  the  Laird,  and  could  keep  himself 
sober  in  his  company ;  but  this  latter  de- 
gree of  moral  courage  had  been  found  to 
be  a  desideratum  in  every  man  that  had 
accepted  the  post. 

The  Countess  of  Crossmallach,  the  early 

VOL.   I.  c 
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friend  of  Richard's  mother,  his  beautiful 
and  heavenly-minded  mother,  whose  earthly 
cares  were  at  last  over,  and  whose  bless- 
ings and  pious  counsels  were  now  his  only 
heritage,  urged  him  by  letters  innume* 
rable,  wordy  and  religious,  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Otaheite.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  a  mission  was  sent  from  Scotland  of 
men  unqualified,  as  the  result  proved,  for  so 
high  and  honourable  an  undertaking,  and 
who  became  apostates  from  the  faith  they 
went  abroad  to  teach.  The  lady's  anxiety 
to  enlist  young  Preston  in  this  service 
might  have  passed  for  a  divine  impulse, 
but  the  real  stimulant  in  addition  to  her 
desire  to  be  officiously  and  oppressively 
serviceable  was,  to  gain  some  notoriety  in 
negotiating  for  the  appointment  by  opeor 
ing  a  correspondence  with  the  head  mem- 
bers of  the  board  off  missions. 

Colonel  Blandford,  who  had  outraged 
European  notions  by  placing  a  black  dul- 
cinea  at  the  head  of  his  establishment, 
invited  Preston  for  a  handsome  salary  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  tribe  of 
young  mulattoes  he    had  imported  from 
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Calcutta.  But  the  crowning  offer  was  that 
oS  the  Viscountess  Ploverton,  who  pro- 
posed to  him  £30  a  year  to  be  tutor  to 
her  youngest  son,  who  had  yet  to  learn  his 
letters  ;  and  he  was  to  enter  upon  the  si- 
tuation with  this  stipulation y  that  he  should 
leave  the  table  whenever  the  cloth  was 
drawn»  unless  particularly  invited  by  the 
Viscount  to  take  a  single  glass  of  wine. 

But  Doctor  Drypath,  the  worthy  minister 
of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Ballybirsal, 
made  a  generous  proposal  which  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  regret  accepting. 
Not  altogether  depending  on  his  income 
firom  his  chapel,  he  had  some  small  private 
fortune,  which  with  a  magnanimity  worthy 
the  sacred  office  which  he  held,  he  freelv 
offered  to  devote  to  his  university  educa* 
tion  if  he  would  turn  his  views  to  the 
church.  This  beneficeift  offer  the  youth 
declined  ;  but  it  estabUshed  in  his  heart  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  regard  towards 
the  primitive  but  eccentric  old  man  which 
time  could  not  obliterate.  The  Dundauvie 
family  were  not  behind  in  their  offers  of 
friendship.      The  downfal    of   the    Pres* 
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ton  family  and  the  youth's  misfortunes 
were  a  claim  upon  their  best  sympathies. 
To  have  gained  a  law-suit  and  a  fortune 
would  have  obtained  for  the  lucky  indivi- 
dual the  most  hearty  congratulations  from 
the  whole  family,  and  probably  a  banquet 
and  high  festival  would  have  crowned  the 
occasion.  But  to  lose  a  suit  and  be  un- 
successful in  life  was  to  secure  an  unalter- 
able friendship,  to  establish  for  the  un- 
fortunate suitor  a  place  in  their  very 
heart's  core,  and  to  obtaih  for  him  in  all 
time  to  come  the  chief  room  at  all  their 
feasts. 

When  the  tidings  came  that  every  acre 
of  the  vast  domain  of  Preston  Priory  was 
brought  to  the  hammer,  a  council  was 
holden  in  Aunt  Christan's  room  on  the 
fate  of  the  ill-starred  Richard,  the  beauti- 
ful boy  that  used  in  his  childhood  to  visit 
them  and  play  wild  pranks  upon  the  Laird, 
and  make  childish  flirtations  with  the 
Laird's  kind,  open-hearted,  lovely  daugh- 
ter Geraldine ;  and  the  Laird,  the  Lady, 
and  the  Lady's  sister,  who  ruled  both,  and 
indeed  ruled  all  within  the  house,  agreed 
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that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  offer- 
ing the  young  man  a  home.  Aunt  Chris- 
tan,  who  conducted  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  family,  was  deputed  to  write  the 
letter  of  invitation.  Contrary  to  her  cus- 
torn,  the  epistle  was  brief ;  but  her  anxiety 
to  get  it  despatched  checked  her  usual 
propensity  to  verbosity.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Dearly  beloved  laddie,  Dickie  dawtie. 

**  Come  to  your  own  true  friends  at  Dun- 
dauvie,  and  live  as  happy  as  an  eastern 
Sultan  that  has  only  to  give  the  word  of 
command,  and  every  thing  bends  to  his 
will.  Come  and  be  happy  among  us,  and 
make  us  all  happy  ;  and  spend  your  days 
as  canty  as  a  cricket,  conversing  to  our 
honest  Laird,  and  make  him  renew  his 
youth  with  your  cheerful,  good,  sensible 
company.  And  go  ab6ut  at  pleasure  as 
blythe  as  a  kid,  without  count  or  care  till 
you  have  leisure  to  look  about  you,  and 
consider  of  the  future.  Come  without  de- 
mur or  hesitation,  and  you  shall  have  bed, 
board,  and  washing  as  long  as  Dundauvie 
House  is  a  house." 
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Such  an  invitation  came  from  the  heart 
of  the  writer,  and  went  to  the  heart  of  him 
to  whom  it  waB  addressed.  But  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  Liondon. 
He  determined  to  enter  on  a  field  of  exer- 
tion at  a  distance  from  the  land  of  his 
humiliation.     His  late  mother's    relatives 

received  him,  all-dependent  as  he  was,  with 
open  arms.  Their  interest  procured  for 
him  the  advice  and  friendship  of  some  of 
the  first  men  of  science.  The  liberal, 
generous,  encouraging  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish, when  imfettered  by  prejudice,  spurred 
on  his  youthful  genius.  His  pursuits  were 
not  merely  speculative,  and  experimental, 
but  usefu].  He  had  a  taste  for  mechanical 
sciences  ;  his  labours  were  crowned  with 
success.  Were  I  to  specify  the  discovery 
which  he  made,  and  for  which  his  country 
stands  indebted  to  him,  it  would  be  to 
unveil  fiction,  and  proclaim  his  name  at 
once. 

The  Prince  Regent  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  after- 
wards obtained  a  Baronet's  patent ;  but  he 
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bad  Other  aids  to  his  good  fortune  besides 
what  resulted  from  his  own  exertions.  A 
rich  old  gentleman,  a  distant  relation  who 
became  much  attached  to  him,  appointed 
him  his  sole  heir,  on  condition  that  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  law  firm  with  which 
he  was  connected.  This  gave  him  a  pro- 
fitable  interest  in  the  concern,  but  involved 
him  in  almost  all  the  active  duties  of 
the  establishment.  During  the  time  of 
his  rapid  rise  to  fame  and  independence, 
he  did  not  forget  the  ''  bed,  board,  and 
washing,"  so  generously  offered  him  at 
a  time  when  he  was  lamentably  destitute 
of  these  necessaries ;  and  to  shew  that 
he  did  not  despise  what  was  no  trifling 
mark  of  true  friendship,  year  after  year 
at  the  autumn  season  he  visited  Scotland 
and  made  Dundauvie  his  home.  The  re- 
sult of  these  visits  was  an  attachment  to 
the  amiable  heiress ;  but  not  till  he  had 
attained  the  summit  of  his  good  fortune 
did  he  make  proposals;  and  when  Geral- 
dine  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Pres- 
ton,  it   seemed  a  blessing  sent  to  com- 
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pensate  for  all   the  trials   which  the  old 
people  had  experienced. 

But  Geraldine  had  gained  no  good  will 
from  some  of  the  surrounding  squires 
whom  she  had  rejected :  and  the  yoiing 
ladies,  too,  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
had  missed  so  good  a  match  themselves, 
ventured,  in  the  malignity  and  envy  of 
their  hearts,  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment how  Geraldine  Dunbar  could  be  so 
mean  as  to  marry  a  man  who  had  made  his 
own  fortune,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  a  school-teacher.  The  dowagers 
of  the  respective  families  thanked  their 
stars  that  the  blood  of  their  descendants 
should  not  mingle  with  that  of  the  Pres- 
tons  of  Preston  Priory,  which  they  af- 
firmed was  tainted  with  more  hereditary 
diseases  than  all  the  remedies  men- 
tioned in  the  pharmacopsa  could  cure. 
The  gentlemen  in  their  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment, when  actuated  by  jealousy 
and  a  secret  grudge  against  any  person 
who  has  crossed  their  path  or  outstripped 
them  in  the  world's  distinctions,   go,   in 
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their  scandal,  a  stage  beyond  what  women 
durst  imagine  or  express ;  what  they  in 
their  private  clubs  and  coteries  insinuated 
against  his  principles  and  moral  conduct, 
I  would  not  undertake  to  put  in  print. 

So  much  for  the  human  heart :  and  these 
are  but  a  small  sample  of  the  evil  thoughts 
which  are  continually  issuing  out  of  it. 
They  are  indeed  ignorant  who,  in  spite 
of  experience,  deny  its  original  guilt,  and 
constant  tendency  to  evil. 

An  individual  cannot  commit  a  more 
unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  cer- 
tain circles,  than  rise  above  misfortune 
in  his  own  way,  without  taking  the  advice 
of  those  who  volunteer  their  counsel  in 
circumstances  in  which,  if  they  were  them- 
selves placed,  they  would  make  a  very 
contemptible  figure.  This  at  least  is  a 
peculiar  feature  in  Scottish  human  nature, 
and  Sir  Richard  Preston  had  felt  the 
full  weight  of  all  these  narrow-minded 
prejudices  and  envious  feelings.  But 
the  gust  of  ill- nature  soon  blew  over, 
and  he  became  the  most  influential  man 
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in  the  county;  his  interest  with  govern- 
ment made  him  such,  and  from  his  power 
to  obtain  honourable  appointments  for  the 
younger  and  dependant  members  of  fami- 
lies, he  had  conciliated  the  outward  cour- 
tesy and  drference  at  least,  if  not  the 
private  favour  and  friendship  of  those  who 
had  been  most  hostile  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

My  doak  was  ane's  a  gude  gxey  doak 
When  it  was  fittin'  for  my  wear ; 
But  now  it's  scarody  worth  a  groat. 
For  I  hae  wom't  these  thirty  years. 

OLD   SONG. 

The  fonner  chapter  has  heen  devoted  to 
an  accoant  of  the  Dundauvie  family;  a 
few  words  now,  in  passing,  of  their  kins- 
folk who  had  come  to  visit  them.  Beatrice 
and  Felicia  Melville  were  joint  heiresses 
to  an  estate  of  considerable  value  in  Mo- 
rayshire, which  they  inherited  from  an 
nncle,  and  by  his  settlement  it  was  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  trustees  till  Beatrice 
should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  legal  age  for 
choosing  curators,  the  Laird  of  Dundauvie 
and  another  were  appointed ;  and  in  order 
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that  their  relative  and  friend,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
should  the  more  faithfully  discharge  his 
duties  in  that  respect,  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged, their  own  property  being  let  on 
a  lease  to  a  tenant,  that  on  completing 
their  education  they  should  spend  the  re- 
maining years  of  their  minority  along  with 
their  mother,  under  the  eye  of  their  aflfec- 
tionate  guardian. 

They  Ukewise,  by  this  arrangement,  filled 
up  a  blank  in  the  affections  of  Lady  Dun- 
dauvie  and  her  sister,  whose  harsh  ideas 
of  training  youth  had  subsided  with  age 
and  bitter  experience ;  and  the  old  ladies 
lavished  on  them  an  excess  of  kindness 
and  indulgence  which  Mr.  Dunbar's  own 
children  had  never  experienced.  But  Bea- 
trice and  Felicia  Melville  were  girls  whom 
indulgence  could  not  spoil;  though  still 
in  all  the  innocence  and  joyousness  of 
extreme  youth,  and  relishing  the  recrea- 
tions usual  to  that  age,  they  had  superior 
natural  abilities  and  excellent  sense,  all 
aided  and  improved  by  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  of  the  first  order,  which  soon 
matured  by  application  into  high  and  rare 
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accomplishments.  But  flowers  and  birds, 
dogs,  poultry,  and  skipping-ropes  were  as 
yet  among  the  objects  of  their  pastime 
and  recreations  ;  they  had  not  entered  upon 
the  more  advsmced  sentimental  amusements 
of  verse-making  and  flirtation. 

They  had  grown  up  together  in  the 
strongest  bonds  of  sisterly  affection  ;  like 
the  two  Roman  youths,  their  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  researches,  aims  and  wishes, 
their  interests,  their  amusements,  their 
employments,  and  their  hearts  were  one. 
It  was  a  close  and  tender  tie,  and  no  relation- 
ship could  be  on  a  more  perfect  equality 
— ^for  both  excelled,  but  neither  of  them 
surpassed  the  other  in  her  attainments. 

They  would  sit  together  for  hours  on  a 
green  sunny  knoll,  making  bright  garlands 
of  crowfoot  and  wild  thyme,  like  the 
wreaths  of  immortelles^  which  ornament 
the  tombs  of  Per e-la- Chaise^  while  beside 
them  couched  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  a 
large  black  poodle  snapping  at  the  flies  as 
they  buzzed  past,  and  watching  the  manu- 
facturing  of  the  ornaments,    which  these 
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sagacious  favourites  knew  were  to  grace 
their  '  own  necks ;  and  when  a  useless 
flower  with  a  hroken  stem  was  tossed  awieiy 
into  the  stream  that  flowed  past^  the  two 
faithful,  officious  attendants  would  rush 
down  barking  to  the  edge  of  the  water  to 
catch  up  again  the  rejected  blossom  as  it 
glided  swiftly  down,  and  eluded  their 
attempts  to  save  it.  Sometimes  they 
would  wander  in  a  wood  gathering  moss  to 
overlay  the  rough  seats  which  some  rustic 
hands  had  reared  for  them ;  nor  were  they 
daunted  in  their  rural  toil  though  now  and 
then  a  small  adder  coiled  up,  lurked  among 
the  moss  they  had  gathered,  and  caused 
them  to  toss  away  the  whole  bundle,  to- 
gether with  the  venomous  creature. 

While  engaged  in  these  juvenilerecreations, 
it  would  have  been  a  study  for  a  philosopher 
to  have  watched  the  serious  countenances 
of  both,  and  to  have  heard  their  interchange 
of  thoughts  ;  with  them  was  no  giddy  chat 
or  sentimental  frivolity,  far  less  any  word  of 
detraction  or  ridicule  of  others ;  but  sober 
plans  for  self-improvement,    and  earnest 
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aspiring  after  that  bright  ideal  of  excel- 
lence in  every  thing  they  attempted  or 
sought  to  attain. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at 
Dondauvie,  a  bell  hanging  among  the  top- 
most boughs  of  a  large  ash  tree  behind  the 
house  was  announcing  to  the  labourers 
in  the  fields  the  breakfast  hour,  and 
summoning  the  Laird  from  his  morning 
stroll  about  the  shrubberies,  when  the  two 
sisters  entered  the  breakfast-room.  From 
the  windows  a  delightful  prospect  presented 
itself ;  there  was  a  spacious  sloping  lawn, 
enclosed  by  copse  and  plapting,  which 
seemed  bounded  by  a  range  of  distant  hills, 
on  which  farm  houses  here  and  there, 
amidst  the  cultivation  which  extended 
nearly  to  the  top,  reflected  from  their 
white -washed  fronts,  the  bright  morning 
sunshine  ;  and  the  eye  could  catch  a 
glimpse  at  intervals  of  the  river,  which  like 
a  silver  line  wound  along  the  base  of  the 
hills.  To  the  right  of  the  lawn  and  in  the 
nearer  vicinity  of  the  castle,  was  a  small 
lake,  skirted  on  the  opposite  banks  by  a 
fir  wood,  whose  dark  shade  threw  out  in 
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brilliant  relief  the  rich  lilacs  of  different 
hues,  white,  pale,  and  purple,  all  in  full 
flower,  mingled  with  the  golden  blossoms 
of  the  laburnums  hanging  in  graceful  fes- 
toons and  clusters.  The  lawn  and  the 
sides  of  the  lake  were  bedropped  with 
pollards  and  horse-chestnuts.  The  singing 
of  birds  in  loud  and  joyous  concert  filled 
the  air ;  two  blackbirds  were  heard  answer- 
ing each  other  with  thrilling  and  distinct 
notes  above  the  chirping  and  twittering  of 
the  innumerable  smaller  vocalists,  while  at 
intervals  the  loud  discordant  screams  of  the 
pea-fowls,  issued  from  the  woods. 

Beatrice  and  Felicia  were  looking  out 
with  intense  and  indescribable  delight, 
such  as  a  summer  morning,  and  a  summer 
prospect  alone  can  inspire,  when  Mr.  Dunbar 
entered  fresh  from  his  morning  walk ;  he 
saluted,  after  his  usual  fashion,  the  cheek 
of  each  of  his  wards,  and  patted  their 
heads,  commending  at  the  same  time  Bea- 
trice's soft  chestnut  hair,  which  he  said 
shone  like  satin.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs. 
Melville  joined  them,  and  they  all  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  a  sumptuous  Scottish  break- 
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fast  comprehending,  besides  the  ordinary 
refreshments,  much  that  was  rare  and 
dainty,  bordering  on  profusion  of  substan- 
tial viands  and  preserves  both  foreign  and 
home-made ;  but  of  all  things  the  trans- 
parent honey-comb  met  with  the  Laird's 
commendation,  as  it  was  a  production  of 
the  place  on  which  he  piqued  himself,  and 
he  took  occasion  to  inform  his  guests  that 
he  had  twenty  hives  in  the  garden  of  his 
own  rearing. 

*•  It's  no  every  one,"  said  he,  "that 
understands  bees.  I've  tried  mony  places 
wi'  them.  I  had  once  six  skeps  in  the 
lawn  there  just  in  the  bend  o'  the  planting, 
but  they  were  over  near  the  water,  and  I 
lost  tbem  a'. 

Principio,  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda, 
Quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditus. 

Ye  understand  Latin,  Mrs.  Melville. 

Nam  frigore  mella, 
Cogit  hiems,  eademque  calor  liquefacta  remittdt ; 
Utiaque  vis  apibus  pariter  metuenda. 

Mrs.  Melville  had  on  many  former  occa- 
sions   disclaimed,    as  was  the  truth,    all 
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knowledge  of  Latin;  but  Mr.  Dunbar 
persisted  in  the  imputation  which  she  now 
tacitly  and  politely  allowed  to  pass  without 
contradicting. 

'^  Ay,  I  see,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Beatrice  who  had  raised  her  eyes  to  a  dark 
picture  in  a  handsome  frame  of  tarnished 
gilding,  of  a  figure  in  a  monk's  habit,  with 
his  loins  girt  about  with  whipcord,  and  in 
whose  countenance  appeared  the  bold  linea- 
ments of  the  soldier ;  though  the  austeri- 
ties of  superstition  seemed  to  have  quench- 
ed the  fire  of  the  warrior's  eye,  and 
blanched  his  careworn  cheek. 

'*That  is  a  very  interesting  picture," 
said  Beatrice,  who  had  a  particular  taste 
for  an  art  in  which  she  afterwards  attained 
great  proficiency. 

"  Ay,  by  my  troth  how  would  ye  like 
sic  a  douce  lookin'  man  as  that,  ye  slee 
pawky  crater  ?"  said  Mr.  Dunbar.  **  I'm 
thinkin'  a  brisk  lad  like  my  son-in-law  Sir 
Richard  would  suit  ye  better.  Isna  that  the 
case,  Mrs.  Melville  ?  Ye  see  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  look  out  for  proper  matches  for 
them  baith." 
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''  It  is  time  enough  for  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Melville  ;  "  but  were  you  not  going  to  tell 
us  about  the  picture  ?" 

''  Ou  ay,  that's  Black  Duncan  olnch- 
femie,  the  famous  knight ;  he  was  a 
valiant  warrior  under  the  great  Montrose. 
My  douchter  is.  proud  o'  her  consanguinity 
wi*  him,  but  troth  I  have  nae  sic  conceit  o* 
a  man  that  might  be  reckoned  a  murderer, 
though  it  wasna  in  cule  bluid.  Ye  see  the 
story  was,  this  Black  Duncan  happening  to 
be  heated  wi'  wine  had  fa'en  into  a  dispute 
wi*  his  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend, 
and  was  instigated  to  perpetrate  a  most 
atrocious  and  bloody  act.  He  was  unarm- 
ed hirosel;  but  as  ill  luck  would  hae  it, 
ane  that  stude  by  pretending  muckle 
friendship,  unbuckled  his  sword  and  put  it 
into  the  hand  o'  the  angry  man,  and  wi' 
the  devil's  one  malevolence  bade  him 
assert  his  honour.  The  rash  Inchfernie, 
past  kennin  what  he  was  about,  seized 
hand  o'  the  weapon,  and  plunged  it  into 
his  friend's  heart,  and  stretched  him  life- 
less at  his  feet.  By  my  troth,  the  deed 
sobered  him.    He  took  shelter  that  night 
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in  his  sister's  house,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  door  at  midnight,  and  she  heard  him 
speak,  his  speech  was  so  altered  that  his 
sister  said,  I  ken,  by  my  brother's  voice, 
he  has  either  committed  murder  or  some 
waur  crime — if  ony  can  be  waur.  He 
afterwards  fled  to  the  continent  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  convent,  where  he  took 
'mends  o'  himself  wi'  the  strictest  rigour, 
and  ended  his  days  a  monk  of  La  Trappe. 
Meantime  an  investigation  o'  the  crime 
took  place,  and  his  wicked  adviser  perjured 
himsel  in  the  court  o'  justice  ;  and  it  is 
tauld  for  a  certainty  that  when  he  was 
dead,  his  richt  hand  raised  itself  in  an 
erect  position,  and  couldna  be  stretched 
doun,  and  his  arm  had  to  be  severed  from 

« 

the  body  before  he  could  be  laid  in  his 
coffin. 

"  The  unlucky  knight  o'  Inchfernie, 
though  secluded  from  the  world,  wasna  out 
o'  harm's  way  nor  sheltered  from  the  deceit 
o'  pretended  friends ;  he  got  a  portrait  o* 
himsel  in  his  friar's  habit,  done  by  one  o' 
the  first  Italian  masters ;  and  he  com- 
mitted   it    to  the  care  of  a  friend    frae 
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Scotland,  the  Laird  of  Langriggs  from 
whom  he  received  a  promise  that,  on  his 
return  home,  the  picture  should  be  deliver* 
ed  to  the  family  at  Inchfernie  as  the  last 
memorial  Black  Duncan  should  hae  in  his 
power  to  send  them.  But  the  Laird  o' 
Langriggs  proved  faithless  to  his  trust ;  for 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London  he  got  a 
copy  o'  the  portrait  done,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Inchfernie  family  as  the  gift 
of  the  banished  man,  and  kept  the  original 
to  himsel  on  account  of  the  singular 
merits  o'  the  painting ;  and  it  hings  to  this 
day  in  the  picture  gallery  o'  his  descen- 
dants. The  copy  is  still  at  Inchfernie,  and 
that  which  I  hae  is  a  copy  ta'en  from  it.*' 

By  the  time  Black  Duncan's  fate  was 
commented  upon,  the  breakfast  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  kind  host  expressed  with 
sincere  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Road  Trustees,  and  would 
probably  not  return  till  the  evening. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  primary  task  in  the  enter- 
taioment  of  his  guests  was  to  lead  them 
forth  to  the  examination  of  his  bees  and 
plantations ;    and   whoever  had   sufficient 
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Strength  of  limb  and  hardihood  of  spirit  to^ 
allow  himself  to  be  dragged  through  dismal 
densofpine,  and  of  hard  wood,  and  inter- 
minable wildernesses  of  Scotch  fir  and  hea- 
ther from  breakfast  till  dinner  time,  were 
rewarded  next  day  for  their  endurance  by 
being  taken  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
estate  to  view  the  marl-pits  and  moss  fires, 
the  ashes  of  which  formed  a  valuable  ingre-. 
dient  in  manuring.  *,  and  were  fully  favoured 
with  a  copious  dissertation  on  all  the 
different  sorts  of  manure,  and  the  best 
methods  of  draining  and  fencing.  Any  one 
who  listened  with  interest  to  such  valuable 
pieces  of  information  was  ever  after  an 
object  of  his  particular  favour,  and  regard- 
ed by  him  as  a  person  of  surpassing  good- 
ness and  superior  sense.  With  many 
expressions  of  real  regret,  he  was  obliged 
to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  accompanying 
Mrs.  Melville  and  his  two  young  prot^g^es 
in  their  walks,  but  promised  to  make  full 
indemnification  on  the  succeeding  day. 

Mrs.  Melville  went  to  talk  to  the  old 
ladies,  and  Beatrice  and  Felicia  set  out  to 
ramble  about  the  grounds  by  themselves. 
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Tley  prooeded  up  a  road  fenced  on  each 
side  by  an  overgrown  hawthorn  hedge 
loaded  with  blossom.  Through  the  intersti- 
ces of  the  hedge  were  seen  parks  of  the 
richest  verdure,  and  beyond  these  were 
dark  sheltering  plantations  of  fir  surround- 
ing them  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  while 
the  fields  were  diversified  with  fenced 
clumps  of  trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  the 
cattle  grouped  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  mid-day  sun. 

The  girls  were  interrupted  in  their  pro- 
gress by  an  old  man  leading  a  horse  and 
cart  at  an  almost  imperceptibly  slow  pace. 
He  himself  preceded  the  horse  several 
paces,  dragging  with  all  his  might  a  long 
rope  attached  to  its  head ;  and  while  his 
fe^le  body  was  bent  forward  with  the 
effiturt,  he  seemed  labouring  with  humane 
intent  to  relieve  the  old  worn-out  beast  of 
half  the  draft.  And  as  if  afraid  of  in- 
juring it  by  a  sudden  stop  or  incautious 
step,  he  continued  to  move  along  at  the 
same  tardy  pace,  only  showing  his  obser- 
vation of  the  young  ladies,  who  stepped 
aside  to  allow  him  to  pass,  by  a  solemn 
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movement  of  his  right  hand  towards  the 
rim  of  his  bonnet.  But  another  person 
who  walked  behind  the  cart,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  gathering  and  throwing  into  it 
stones  and  straggling  croppings  of  trees 
which  lay  upon  the  road,  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  silent,  passing  courtesy,  but 
stopped  to  talk  to  them.  He  was  a  tali 
old  man,  not  unvagabond-like,  and  of  a 
much  more  animated  nature  than  his  com- 
panion. His  coat  hung  loosely  in  tatters 
upon  his  uncouth  figure,  and  reached 
nearly  down  to  his  ankle.  The  rest  of  his 
habiliments  had  been  all  industriously 
patched  by  his  own  hand,  for  he  had 
buried  his  third  wife,  and  the  other  fe- 
male members  of  his  establishment  were 
all  adrift,  at  service  or  elsewhere.  A  large 
brass  button  and  a  pin  served  to  keep  his 
waistcoat  close  upon  his  breast ;  and  as  he 
took  off  his  broad  blue  bonnet,  a  profu- 
sion of  lank  grey  hair  tumbled  about  his 
face. 

*'  This  is  a  braw  day,"  said  he,  gaping 
his  mouth  very  wide  as  he  spoke,  while  he 
stooped  down  and  gazed  in  their  faces  with 
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a  singular  expression  of  good  nature  and 
cariosity.  "  A  braw  day,"  again  ejaculated 
he  to  himself.  "Ye'U  ken  me  bravely 
Pse  warrant/'  continued  he,  endeavouring 
to  introduce  himself  with  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  his  own  consequence. 

"  The  Laird  they  say  is  aye  crackin'  o' 
me ;  the  owercome  is  aye  Archie  this  and  Ar- 
chie that.  He  has  an  unco'  trokin,  it  has 
he,  back  and  forate  wi'  me,  what  wi'  mendin' 
the  slaps  and  keepin'  the  beasts  aff  the 
plantin'  and  hinderin  trampers  frae  ga'in 
through,  and  shootin'  the  hoodie  craws. 
And  what  could  his  honour  do  his  lane  at 
a'  that  without  ony  body  to  countenance 
him,  altho'  he's  aye  toilin'  at  it.  But 
neither  him  nor  the  like  o'  him  is  very 
handie  at  ony  thing  henna'  to  crack.  But 
yell  be  gaun'  to  stay  the  feck  o'  the  sim- 
mer about  the  town. 

This  inquiry  was  accompanied  with  an 
elevation  of  the  voice  and  an  inquisitive 
glance  of  the  eye,  for  it  was  to  ascertain 
this  fact  that  all  his  discourse  tended, 
and  to  which  his  other  remarks  were 
only  preliminary.     Country  people,  though 
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possessed  of  boundless  curiosity,  seldom 
venture  a  direct  question  at  once  to  their 
superiors,  but  are  very  skilful  in  the  art  of 
pumping. 

''  It's  a  bonny  place  this.  Fine  smell  the 
planting  and  the  hedges,  it  have  they.  An 
unco  odds  this  frae'  the  reek  and  the 
stour  about  Spittalbrig/'  soliloquised  Ar- 
chie Mettlefit  to  himself,  while  he  looked 
disappointed  that  Beatrice  and  Felicia  did 
not  give  him  more  information. 

At  that  instant  there  appeared  coming 
slowly  down  the  road  a  tall,  middle-aged 
man  of  rather  gentlemanly  appearance. 
His  hand  was  raised  at  times  above  his 
brow  to  screen,  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  and 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  distinguish  the 
persons  on  the  road  before  him. 

•'That's  Mr.  Timothy  Janeway,"  ex- 
claimed the  communicative  as  well  as 
inquisitive  Archie.  "  Pse  warrant  he's 
straught  frae  the  Laird  of  Glenknaik.  A 
real  frank  gentleman  he  is,  and  a  grand 
companion  to  our  ain  Laird  wha'  wad 
maist  never  part  wi'  him  'gin  he  could  get 
leave  to  bide.     But  he  has  his  ain  concerns 
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that  taks  attention — ^a  sister  and  a  blither, 
and  an  anld  mither  that  hasna'  very 
mnckle  to  sustain  her  but  what  her  sons 
aUow." 

But  Archie's  information  was  cut  short 
by  the  stranger's  coming  near  and  accost- 
ing him  with  a  familiar  ''  How  do  you 
do,  Archie  ?"  Beatrice  and  her  sister 
gladly  took  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
their  walk,  leaving  Archie  and  the  gentle- 
man to  proceed  down  the  road  together. 

Whether  Archie  Mettlefit  was  wilfully  ig- 
norant, or  self-deceived,  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 
but  so  far  from  being  a  favourite  with  the 
Laird,  he  was  one  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  Laird  bore  no  good  will.  He  was  too 
much  in  league  with  May  Ramage  to  be  a 
favourite  with  him.  He  had  been  born  on 
the  estate  of  Inchfernie,  and  together  with 
his  family  had  been  brought  to  reside  on 
Mr.  Dunbar's  grounds,  and  one  of  his  sons 
was  taken  into  the  house  service. 

The  silent,  stupid  old  .man,  whom  the 
Laird  called  the  sure  many  was  a  much 
greater  favourite.  He  had  not  the  fault  of 
being  originally  from  Inchfernie,  but  was 
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thoroughly  Dundauvie  born,  and  Dundauvie 
bred :  nor  was  he  unuseful  as  a  quiet  spy 
upon  the  movements  of  the  tenants  and 
other  dependants  on  the  property. 

Archie  Mettlefit  had  forgotten,  or  wilfully 
neglected,  in  the  enumeration  of  his  ser- 
vices, to  state  that  he  acted  as  the  family 
butcher,  not  only  killing  the  sheep  and 
bullocks  which  were  required  for  consump- 
tion in  the  house,  but  also  assisting  the 
cook  when  she  turned  faint-hearted  about 
depriving  any  favourite  turkey  or  sucking- 
pig  of  its  life.  He  was  poultry  feeder  and 
swineherd ;  and  in  regulating  the  diet  of 
these  different  fraternities  committed  to  his 
care,  the  sure  man  alleged  to  his  master 
that  often  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
allowance  was  carried  home  to  stay  the 
hunger  of  the  live  stock  -  which  he  reared 
at  his  own  cottage ;  perhaps  acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  colonial  slave,  who  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  stealing  when 
caught  in  the  fact  of  appropriating  to  him- 
self his  owner's  property,  declaring  his 
belief  in  a  community  of  goods,  by  assert-* 
ing  that  ''  What  is  massa's  is  mine,  and 
what  is  mine  is  massa's." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Qa'est-oe  que  la  soci^t^  ?  Ua  assemblage  dlioauiies 
timua  par  les  m^mes  besoms^  diyisds  par  des  int^^ts, 
par  des  passtons,  par  des  vues  incompatibles. 

Mr.  Timothy  Janeway,  who  was  no 
stranger  at  Dundauvie,  was  received  with- 
out ceremony.  The  servants  required  no 
instructions  from  the  heads  of  the  family 
with  regard  to  his  accommodation ;  but  con- 
ducted him  to  a  third-rate  bed-chamber 
usually  allotted  for  him,  and  which  was 
designated  by  his  name ;  and  after  having 
the  dust  brushed  from  his  clothes,  he  re- 
paired to  the  public  room,  took  some  re- 
freshment, and  afterwards  waited  on  the 
old  ladies  in  their  chamber,  where  he  was 
formally  introduced  to  Mrs.  Melville. 

The  hour  of  dinner  came,  and  while  at 
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table  the  company  entertained  themselves 
as  well  as  a  party  could  who  were  all 
strangers  to  each  other.  Mr.  Timothy 
had  just  returned  from  abroad ;  he  had 
some  anecdote  of  a  meagre  kind  mixed 
with  a  quiet  flow  of  milk-and-water  con- 
versation ;  and  there  was  in  his  manner 
a  slight  tinge  of  obsequiousness  or^n  appa* 
rent  fear  to  offend.  The  chief  excellence 
in  his  character  was  that  he  was  an  un- 
wearied listener,  and  that  was  a  qualifi- 
cation of  no  small  merit,  as  Mr.  Dunbar 
was  an  indefatigable  talker,  and  required  a 
patient  companion  of  this  sort. 

While  Mrs.  Melville  and  Mr.  Timothy 
were  sitting  in  the  twilight,  lengthening 
out  a  conversation  of  an  ineffably  dry 
character,  more  stirring  adventures  had 
befallen  the  Laird  than  usually  came 
to  his  lot.  He  had  remained  at  the  inn 
at  Ball ybir sal  till  rather  .a  late  hour, 
trying  to  prove  to  the  sceptical  Laird  of 
Camberlees  and  a  young  Englishman  in 
company  with  him,  the  chief  points  at 
issue  in  the  great  Douglas  cause ;  and  the 
long  light  of  a  summer  day  was  almost 
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gone  ere  he  ordered  his  carriage.  Much 
of  the  road  through  which  his  route  lay 
was  thickly  wooded  on  both  sides,  so  that 
he  drove  along  in  total  darkness ;  but  he 
had  travelled  that  way  times  without  num- 
ber, and  no  evil  had  ever  befallen  him, 
and  he  felt  no  fear.  If  anything  distressed 
or  annoyed  him,  it  was  his  having  failed 
to  convince  his  ungracious  opponent,  Cam- 
berlees,  that  Lady  Jean  Douglas  was  the 
mother  of  her  own  son. 

At  a  certain  sta^e  of  his  journey  home- 
wards, he  had  to  strike  off  from  the  toll 
road  into  a  bye*way  that  was  in  very  bad 
repair,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it  there 
was  a  very  steep  and  dangerous  acclivity 
where  it  was  considered  most  safe  for  tra- 
vellers to  alight  and  walk.  Here  the  trees 
met  overhead,  and  rendered  it  so  gloomy 
and  dismal  that  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
could  not  but  assail  the  stoutest  heart. 

Archie  Mettlefit  the  younger,  a  lad  in 
livery  under  Mr.  Waitthelai'rd,  the  head 
servant,  stepped  down  from  his  seat,  and 
dimbed  the  steep  in  the  rear  of  his  master, 
while  Mc  lintick,  the  coachman,  proceeded 
onwards  with  the  vehicle. 
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**  How  mony  inches  diameter  would  ye 
think  the  Laurick  is  that's  in  the  Eastden, 
Archie?"  said  the  Laird  by  way  of  be- 
guiling the  dreariness  of  the  road. 

"  I  couldna'  just  say,  your  honour," 
replied  Archie  touching  the  rim  of  his  hat 
in  the  profound  obscurity  in  which  no 
mortal  eye  could  see  the  mark  of  respect. 

''  What  would  ye  think  o'  its  beiujg 
three  fit  and  seven  inches?"  rejoined  his 
master. 

"  That's  wonderfu',  indeed  Sir,"  replied 
the  youth  keeping  at  a  most  respectful 
distance,  and  again  touching  his  hat. 

''  Ye  wouldna'  hae  thought  it  possible 
that  ony  tree  planted  in  my  time  would 
hae  come  to  sic  a  size?"  pursued  the 
Laird. 

"  It's  extraordinar.  Sir,"  said  Archie. 

'^  The  Lauricks,  ye  see,  and  the  pitch- 
firs,"  continued  Mr.  Dunbar,  *'  answer 
weel  with  this  climate.  They  dinna  cast 
out  wi'  a  gude  deal  o'  rain.  And  when 
everybody  is  crying  out  against  the  South 
West,  by  my  troth,  I  find  nae  faut 
with  it,  if  it  comes  in  gentle  showers 
and  no  wi'  a  blatter  to  shake  the  roots. 
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"But    there's  the    Scots    fir  requires    a 
better  soil  and  a  different  latitude  altoge- 
ther; it's  a  dour  dorty  tree,   and   disna 
answer  here.     It  was  a  great  mistake  in 
the  Laird   o'   Camberlees   to  lay  out  sae 
muckle  money  in  planting  Scots  firs ;  but 
he  aye  perseveres,  and  he  hasna'  ane  that's 
worth  the  cutting    down.      And    anither 
thing,  he  has  paid  no  attention  to  draining. 
Bat    ye   see,    Archie,    when   the    ground 
is  sour  wi'   water  lying  in   lochs    abune 
the  surface,  or  at  the  bottom  o'  the  soil, 
what  glide  can  come  o'  that  ?    The  plants 
turn  nirly  as  ye  may  weel  suppose  wheti- 
ever  the  roots  touch  the  cauld  till.  Now 
ye  see   the  story  is:  draining  is  the  first 
thing—" 

"  Hallo,  ho !  who  is  there  ?"  cried  a 
voice,  and  a  rider  on  horseback  rode  past. 
Mr.  Dunbar  recognized  the  voice,  which 
warned  him  and  his  attendant  to  step  out 
of  the  way,  to  be  that  of  Captain  Emslie, 
a  gentleman  who  had  bought  a  small  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood.  But  just  as 
this  horseman  reached  the  top  of  the  as- 
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cent,  and  was  heard  riding  briskly  off 
towards  his  own  gate,  a  crash  of  the  Dun- 
dauvie  carriage,  and  a  shout  from  the 
coachman,  announced  that  some  disaster 
had  happened.  The  Laird  hastened  on- 
ward with  ireful  thoughts  of  Captain  Ems- 
lie  as  the  author  of  the  mischief;  but  that 
the  Captain  was  guiltless  the  coachman 
assured  his  master,  as  he  rose  unhurt  from 
a  soft  bed  of  moss  and  bilberry  bushes 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown.  If 
there  was  any  blame,  the  honest  Mc  Lin- 
tick  took  it  all  to  himself,  for  just  as  he 
had  reached  level  ground,  not  observing 
the  direction  of  the  road  in  the  extreme 
darkness,  he  had  driven  against  a  tree.  The 
pole  of  the  carriage  was  shivered,  the  car- 
riage upset,  and  himself  precipitated  from 
his  box  into  the  planting.  He  assured 
Mr.  Dunbar  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed without  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  and  he  suggested  the  necessity 
of  going  forward  to  Captain  Emslie's 
house,  and  obtaining  lights  and  assis- 
tance. 

''  Sorrow  tak  it,  could  the  chaise  no  hae 
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broken  down  at  anither  part  o'  the  road 
than  this  ?"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  much  more 
perplexed  at  the  idea  of  having  to  enter 
the  premises  of  Captain  Emslie  than  dis- 
tressed at  the  damage  done  to  his  equipage. 
"  By  my  troth,  the  man  that  made  that 
carriage  should  be  hanged/'  said  he  an- 
grily. **  Some  mischief  aye  happen&  at 
the  wrang  place.  It  broke  down  wi'  me,  I 
mind,  when  I  went  to  auld  Lady  Rantle- 
tree's  barial,  and  I  behoved  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  coach  o'  the  Marquis  o'  Haddoweal, 
sorrow  tak  him  1" 

The  Laird  here  paused  with  proper  dignity 
and  reserve  before*  the  servants,  prudently 
keeping  to  himself  the  rest  of  the  reminis- 
cences which  the  occasion  suggested.  With 
a  rankling  feeling  of  resentment,  which 
made  any  obligation  from  that  quarter  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he  remembered  how  the 
Marquis,  in  presence  of  the  company  at  the 
funeral  feast  of  the'  said  Lady  Rantletree, 
told  him  he  was  haggling  the  meat,  and  not 
carving,  when  he  was  most  unskilfully 
mangling  a  dish  that  stood  next  him  ;  for 
carving  was  none  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  accom- 
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plishments.  But  this  offence  of  the  Mar- 
quis was  but  of  a  venial  nature  involving 
no  moral  guilt,  whereas  Captain  Emslie's 
delinquencies  were  of  a  kind  which  had  set 
the  laws  of  conventional  life  at  defiance, 
and  he  felt  particularly  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  entering  his  threshold,  especially  under 
disastrous  circumstances. 

Captain  Emslie  had  been  in  the  same 
regiment  with  Mr.  Dunbar's  deceased  son ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  young  man 
had  suffered  from  the  evil  influence  of 
Captain  Emslie's  latitudinarian  principles. 
The  Captain  was  a  man  of  birth  and  good 
family  connexions,  but 'was  now  inadmis* 
sible  into  society  from  his  marriage  with 
a  common  servant. 

There  is  nothing  against  virtue  in  beitlg 
raised  from  the  humblest  ranks  to  sit  with 
the  princes  of  the  land.  But  in  allian- 
ces such  as  that  which  Captain  Emslie 
formed,  it  is  rarely  or  never  virtue  which 
is  the  cause  of  such  elevation. 

When  Mr.  Dunbar  saw  that  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  repair  to  the  house 
of  this  discreditable  neighbour  for  assist- 
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ance,  he  ungraciously  determined,  by  be- 
having radely ,  to  shew  his  disapprobation  of 
all  sach  disproportioned  alliances.  • 

The  convivial  Laird  of  I'ippethill  had 
characterised  the  Captain's  house  as  a 
breeding  cage  filled  with  hawks  out  of  an 
ill  nest ;  and  the  Laird  of  Dundauvie  found 
the  similitude  to  be  just,  when  compelled  to 
take  shelter  there  and  introduced  to  the 
fiumly. 

He  was  shewn  into  a  low  parlour.  The 
Captain  had  just  returned  from  a  journey, 
and  had  retired  to  another  room  to  take 
some  refreshment.  Mrs.  Emslie  appeared, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  contempt  m 
which  she  was  held,  caused  her  to  appear 
very  much  confused  in  her  manner.  She  had 
a  complexion  like  that  of  a  highland  shearer, 
and  was  in  matronly  dishabille,  appearing 
like  the  Grecian  mother  in  a  state  which 
shewed  she  had  just  been  exercising  the 
maternal  functions.  Eight  or  nine  Uttle 
boys  and  girls,  some  equipped  in  their 
night  dresses,  came  in  tumultuously  after 
her,  with  staring  blue  eyes,  sandy  hair  and 
dirty  faces  to  get  a  view  of  the  stranger. 
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"  Keep  your  distance/'  said  the  Laird, 
with  great  dignity,  while  the  unruly  imps 
clufitering  round  him  handled  the  seals  at 
his  watch,  tugged  the  tails  of  his  coat,  and 
sniggled  and  tittered  to  each  other,  and 
shewed  all  the  marks  of  insubordination. 

''  Take  a  chair.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Emslie, 
hurriedly  rectifying  the  disarrangements  of 
her  dress. 

*'  Na,  rU  no  sit  down  ye  noo,"  replied, 
the  Laird,  setting  at  defiance  her  civility. 
''  I  have  mair  need  to  make  use  o'  my  legs 
and  walk  hame." 

"  But  there's  no  use  of  standing,  Sir, 
while  you  must  wait,"  rejoined  the  matron 
placing  a  chair  near  him.  ''  Go  away  to 
your  beds,  children,  do  you  hear,"  con- 
tinued she.  ''  It's  just  because  papa's  been 
absent  that  you've  broken  out.  But  I'll 
have  you  all  whipped  to-morrow.  Sit 
down,  if  you  please.  Sir,  it  will  do  no  good 
to  stand." 

'*  It  will  do  as  little  gude  to  sit,"  said 
the  Laird  with  incorrigible  rudeness,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  condescended  to  take 
possession  of  the  chair  which  the  lady  had 
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placed  for  him.     Mrs.  Emslie  evinced  won- 
derful meekness,  inspired  perhaps  by  the 
conscious  feeling  that  her  position  in  so- 
dety  was  regarded  as  one  of  subservience 
and  degradation. 

"  Sidney,  blow  your  nose  with  your 
pina/'  cried  she  to  her  eldest  born,  *'  and 
don't  rub  your  face  on  the  gentleman's 
coat." 

The  proprietor  of  this  promising  family 
group  entered  at  this  moment.  He  was  a 
stout,  tall,  rather  good-looking  man,  who 
had  two  manners  and  two  voices  :  a  blus- 
tering swearing  air  with  a  loud  voice, 
when  at  his  ease  and  in  his  family  circle ;  a 
gentle  air  and  soft,  mellow  speech  and  pla- 
cid smile  to  strangers,  and  when  on  cere- 
mony. Captain  Emslie  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  contumely  with  which  he  was  treated, 
but  he  had  become  indifferent  to  it.  He 
possessed  a  competent  fortune,  and  felt 
independent  of  the  world  and  its  opi- 
nions. 

**  Your  carriage  can't  be  repaired  to- 
night, Sir,"  said  he  in  his  soft  tone  ;  "  but 
you  are  welcome  to  a  bed  in  my  house,   if 
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you  choose,  or  to  the  use  of  my  phaeton 
to  convey  you  home." 

**  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least,"  said 
Mr.  Dunbar  with  a  valiant  air  of  disrespect. 
But  he  did  not  perceive  the  blood  mount  to 
the  Captain's  face  at  this  insulting  reply  to 
his  civility,  or  he  might  have  internally 
quaked  at  the  large,  powerful  man  who 
stood  before  him.  It  was  no  joke  to  rouse 
the  resentment  of  the  proud  spirit  that  was 
swelling  there.  The  Captain,  however, 
though  of  a  vindictive  and  maUgnant  na- 
ture,  had  some  self-command. 

*'  I  believe  I'll  tak  your  phaeton,  Cap- 
tain," said  the  Laird  in  a  more  civil  tone, 
after  a  long  pause,  **  and  I'll  send  it  back 
as  early  as  you  like  in  the  morning.  But, 
as  I  was  remarking,  the  man  that  built  my 
carriage  ought  to  hae  been  banished  or 
something  waur  done  till  him,  for  this  is 
no  the  first  time  that  it  has  broken  down 
on  a  most  unlucky  occasion.  Ye  little  au- 
daucious  brat,  ye've  maistly  blinded  me,'' 
added  the  Laird  impatiently,  while  his  eye 
blinked,  and  watered  from  a  smart  stroke 
he  had  received  in  it  with  a  whip,  which 
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* 

one  of  the  boys  was  whisking  about  with 
all  his  mi^t.  '*  Ye  little  brat,  this  might 
hae  been  serious.  Inchfernie/'  continued 
he,  condescending  to  talk  in  a  familiar 
strain,  while  he  soothed  his  eye  with  his 
handkerchief,  **  Inchfernie  on  a  very  sim- 
ple occasion  lost  the  sight  o'  his  e'e,  Cap- 
tain,  ye've  may  be  heard.  By  ill  luck  as  he 
was  passing  by  one  of  the  servants  wapped 
the  comer  o'  a  towel  in  his  face,  and  his 
eye  never  recovered  the  sight." 

"  Gro  every  one  of  you  off  to  your  beds," 
roared  Mrs.  Emslie  with  an  authoritative 
shake  of  the  fist.  The  boys  all  put  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  at  this  order. 

"  Go  out  of  this  room,"  bellowed  their 
father  in  his  loudest  voice,  while  he 
enforced  his  command  with  sundry  thumps 
and  smart  knocks ;  and  the  whole  young 
fraternity,  like  a  troop  of  wild  colts,  rushed 
out  of  the  apartment  and  trampled  along 
the  passage,  roaring,  yelling  and  laughing 
as  they  went. 

While  the  phaeton  was  being  prepared, 
the  Captain  and  his  guest  entered  into  some- 
thing like  social  and  civil  discourse.     The 
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Captain  asked  Mr.  Dunbar's  opinion  re- 
garding the  proper  direction  of  a  drain, 
which  he  meditated  cutting  through  his 
grounds.  This  removed  a  weight  of  preju- 
dice  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dunbar ;  and 
when  the  Captain  mentioned  his  intention 
of  forming  a  belt  of  planting,  like  that  at 
Dundauvie,  to  shelter  the  east  side  of 
his  estate,  he  appeared  a  vastly  sensible 
man  in  the  Laird's  estimation. 

The  vehicle  being  now  ready,  a  stop 
was  put  to  this  interesting  conversation. 
Mr.  Dunbar  prepared  to  depart  with  his 
feelings  of  dislike  somewhat  moderated ; 
but  the  Captain,  like  all  unprincipled 
men,  was  not  to  be  mollified  in  his  re- 
sentments ;  though  he  had  the  tact  to 
conceal  the  malevolence  that  was  stirring 
in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Dunbar,  before  mounting,  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  to  give  a  gratuity 
to  the  Captain's  groom,  but  to  his  dismay 
found  that  his  purse  was  gone.  While 
Mrs.  Emslie's  sister,  a  stout  country  girl, 
who  formed  one  of  the  Captain's  house- 
hold, was  making  an  active,  but  fruitless 
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search  for  it,  assisted  by  her  warm  ad- 
mirer Mc  Linticky  the  gentlemen  recom- 
menced their  discourse  about  draining 
and  plantii]ig. 

The  Laird  at  length  took  his  departure, 
greatly  discomposed  at  his  loss,  and  dread- 
ing the  thoughts  of  going  home  to  recount 
such  a  train  of  misadventures.  But  he 
was  received  at  home  with  a  hearty  greet- 
ing after  all  their  anxieties  on  his  account ; 
and  he  repaired  to  his  sister-in-law's  room, 
where  he  gave  a  most  energetic  narration 
of  all  that  had  befallen  him. 

Excepting  the  loss  of  the  purse,  which 
Miss  Dunbar  imputed  to  his  own  careless- 
ness, she  applauded  him  for  his  whole 
conduct.  But  she  was  acute  enough  to 
discern,  that  he  was  rather  favourably  im- 
pressed towards  Captain  Emslie,  although 
he  said  all  that  he  could  to  disprove  it 
to  her,  whose  continual  expressions  of 
disapprobation,  and  dislike  of  that  gentle- 
man and  his  family^  widened  the  irrepara- 
ble breach  which  seemed  to  be  established 
between  them  and  the  house  of  Dun- 
dauvie. 
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The  Laird  retired  to  sleep.  Miss  Dun- 
bar took  out  her  journal  and  recorded  the 
events  of  the  past  day,  and  among  other 
entries  the  following  appeared : — 

''  Mr.  Dunbar,  good  soul,  is  in  the  main 
a  worthy  man ;  but  never  could  be  taught 
to  be  pointed  and  careful,  for  all  Lady 
Dundauvie's  pains  to  make  him  tractable 
and  attentive  to  his  own  interests,  and 
the  interests  of  the  house.  But  her  rules 
and  regulations  went  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other ;  and  he  never  was  like 
himself,  but  rather  grew  more  careless 
and  indifferent  after  his  son's  death  and 
misconduct.  Of  late  he  has  seemed  to 
pick  up  a  little ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  way 
of  seeking  diversion  to  himself,  and  not 
studying  economy  which  will  benefit  his 
family.  If  my  good,  sensible  sister  had 
been  active,  going  about  as  she  used  to  be, 
would  he  have  dared  to  sit  clish-ma- 
clavering  with  the  Laird  of  Camberlees 
till  an  untimous  hour,  when  no  good, 
well-principled  man  would  be  absent  from 
his  own  family,  making  himself  a  specu- 
lation to  the  country-side,  and  giving  an 
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inlet  to  country  lads  and  lasses,  who  look 
to  their  superiors  for  examples  and  pat- 
terns, to  absent  themselves  from  their 
homes  and  families,  turning  night  into 
day,  and  junketting  and  rioting,  and  car- 
rying on  most  improper  doings,  not  to 
be  spoken  of?  The  upshot  of  all  this 
is — ^the  Dundauvie  carriage  is  smashed 
and  abused,  that  a  twenty  pound  note  will 
not  put  it  right  again.  And  as  if  this 
was  not  enough  of  money  to  throw 
away  in  one  day,  he  must  lose,  or 
allow,  to  be  stolen,  his  purse  containing 
£4  \7s.  Oh!  fools  and  their  money  are 
soon  parted !  It  will  break  his  wife's 
heart,  honest  soul,  to  hear  of  this.  Then 
as  if  matters  were  not  bad  enough,  he 
must  crown  his  day's  exploits  by  making 
friends  and  companions  of  loose  and  low 
company,  bringing  himself  to  a  level  with 
them. 

"Mr.  Dunbar  knows  his  duty.  He 
was  strictly  brought  up  by  a  pious  and 
excellent  mother.  How  would  she  grieve, 
worthy  woman,  if  she  could  look  up  from 
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her  grave  to  witness  such  a  day's  conduct 
as  this !" 

On  the  following  morning,  Miss  Dun- 
bar, whose  active  mind  was  always  schem- 
ing, began  to  consider  that,  for  the  credit 
of  the  house,  and  to  cancel  any  obligation 
to  Captain  £mslie's  family,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  send  them  a  present. 

She  had,  moreover,  a  secret  hankering 
after  popularity ;  and  also  lest  Mr.  Dunbar 
if  he  knew  her  intention  might  presume 
upon  it  as  a  sanction  to  farther  intimacy 
on  his  part  with  these  contemptible  neigh- 
bours, she  resolved  to  send  the  gift  from 
herself,  clandestinely,  by  the  hands  of  Mc 
Lintick,  when  he  took  back  the  phaeton. 

While  this  good  lady  was  deliberating 
about  what  would  be  a  suitable  present, 
her  confidential  attendant,  May  Ramage, 
informed  her  that  a  packman  had  just 
arrived  with  a  tempting  assortment.  The 
goods  were  forthwith  brought  up  for  in- 
spection. She  selected  a  handsome  shawl 
of  spun  silk  for  the  Captain's  lady,  and  ten 
calico  pocket-handkerchiefs.      The  choice 
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was  purely  accidental ;  that  is  to  say  there 
was  nothing  personal  in  it — although  a 
more  suitable  gift  could  not  have  been 
given  to  ten  vulgar  children.  These  hand- 
kerchief, with  Vermillion  figures  upon  a 
white  ground,  represented  the  pouring  out 
of  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  other  symbols 
of  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  These  emblems 
might  have  been  construed  into  a  satire 
on  the  Captain's  infidel  principles.  Cali- 
co was  worth  money  in  those  days. 

Thus  ended  the  first  interchange  of 
civilities  between  the  two  families.  Af- 
ter this  a  succession  of  congratulatory 
visits,  from  friends  and  neighbours  took 
place,  and  these  being  over,  Mr.  Dunbar 
had  promised  for  himself  and  his  two 
young  wards,  whom  he  was  proud  to  carry 
about  with  him,  a  distant  visit  to  Martin- 
field,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  of  Spittalbrig,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  old  Countess  Crossmalloch  and  her 
grand-daughters.  With  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles  before  them,  and  a  military  review 
to  attend  at  Spittalbrig  at  twelve  o'clock, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dunbar  dis- 
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played  more  than  the  characteristic  iaipa- 
tience  which  he  manifested  always  when  he 
had  any  appointment.  He  rose  three  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  He  swallowed  his 
hreakfast  with  a  haste  destructive  to  good 
digestion,  and  walked  to  and  fro  from 
room  to  room  with  feverish  anxiety,  till  the 
moment  of  starting. 

They  arrived,  however,  in  excellent  time 
at  Martinfield  simultaneously  with  other 
visitors.  These  were  the  Misses  Broome, 
two  smart,  pretty  little  specimens  of  fri- 
volity, much  admired  hy  juvenile  persons 
of  the  other  sex  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
same  school  of  frippery  and  afifectation  as 
themselves. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  certain 
Miss  Baird,  one  of  those  noted  ladies  who 
preside  over  the  empire  of  news  and  scan- 
dal. She  was  a  large  woman,  with  a  fine 
manly  air,  and  was  reputed  to  be  skilful 
in  the  art  of  transferring  property  to  her- 
self without  the  aid  of  the  law.  Sundry 
specimens  of  spar,  antique  china,  or  other 
articles  of  vertu  were  probably  the  extent 
of   her    appropriations   in  those   feats  of 
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legerdemain  which  she  practised.  Men 
have  been  hanged  for  smaller  breaches  of 
the  statute  ;  but  she  walked  the  broad 
earth  in  security,  and  was  well  received, 
nay  courted  in  society  from  sheer  dread  of 
her  scandal-mongering  propensities,  just  as 
the  evil  Spirit  is  propitiated  among  certain 
savage  nations  to  ward  off  the  effects  of 
his  malevolence.  Miss  Baird  had  other  re- 
markable traits  in  her  character.  But  in 
works  of  polite  literature  it  is  accounted 
want  of  taste  to  call  failings  by  their 
right  names,  and  it  is  customary  to  throw 
all  vulgar  vices  on  the  shoulders  of  carters, 
sick-nurses,  and  hackney  coachmen. 

Moreover  she  was  tolerated  where  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  detested,  be- 
cause she  possessed  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
bank  stock  that  would  want  an  owner 
after  her  decease,  for  6he  had  neither 
heir  apparent  nor  presumptive  that  the 
world  in  its  conjectures  could  fix  upon ; 
and  each  one  who  courted  her  society 
indulged  the  delusion  of  enjoying  this 
windfall. 

The  order  of  procedure  for  the  day  was 

VOL.    I.  B 
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arranged  as  follows.  There  was  to  be  a 
review  of  the  troops  quartered  at  Spittal- 
brig,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  es- 
planade at  the  castle.  Afterwards,  the 
officers  were  to  entertain  at  the  mess  din- 
ner a  select  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  the  day  was  to  end  with  a  grand 
ball  at  Martinfield. 

Lady  Crossmalloch  took  Mr.  Dunbar 
and  Beatrice  into  her  own  barouche.  Fe- 
licia, who  was  fond  of  riding,  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  dress  and  a  pony  and  accom- 
panied the  Misses  Landale,  Lady  Cross- 
malloch's  grand-daughters  on  horseback, 
escorted  by  young  Mr  Broome  who  was 
as  exquisite  and  extreme  in  every  thing 
that  is  absurd  as  his  sisters.  The  Misses 
Landale  were  good  natured,  merry  girls, 
and  they  and  he  talked  such  egregious, 
indescribable  chit-chat  to  each  other,  and 
seemed  so  entertained  with  their  own 
folly,  that  Felicia,  who  was  considerably 
the  junior  of  the  party,  but  by  far  the  most 
sedate,  lamented  that  she  was  parted  from 
her  sister.  But  her  regrets  "were  vain. 
She  rode  on  silently  and  without  a  sniile 
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by  the  side  of  her  laughing  companions 
till  they  got  among  a  mingled  crowd  of 
people  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  equi- 
pages of  every  description,  which  filled  up 
the  way  leading  to  the  castle.  On  reach- 
ing the  esplanade,  the  multitude  formed 
themselves  into  more  regular  order,  lining 
the  large  square  where  the  military  had 
already  commenced  their  evolutions. 

The  charmed  spectators  gazed  with  de- 
hght.  The  handsome  Colonel  Murdoch 
drew  admiration  from  all  every  time  he 
rode  past,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  fol- 
lowed him. 

The  troops  marched  round.  The  circle 
of  bystanders  widened  to  allow  them  to 
pass.  Those  who  were  on  horseback 
backed  their  horses  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  esplanade,  when  suddenly  Colonel 
Murdoch  gave  a  shout  of  alarm  and  sprang 
towards  the  party  of  the  Misses  Landale. 
Felicia  Melville  had  backed  her  pony  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank  :  his  hind  feet 
slipped  over,  and  had  not  a  hand  from 
among  the  crowd  grasped  the  bridle  and 
dragged   him  forward,  instant  destruction 

E  2 
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to  himself  and  his  rider  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence.  A  loud  burst 
of  applause  immediately  followed  this  pre* 
sence  of  mind  shown  by  the  stranger,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman  apparently  in  very 
weak  healthy  who  was  seen  talking  with  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment. 

The  Colonel  commended  him  for  his 
gallantry,  and  politely  came  forward  and 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned  to  the  ladies,  and  congratulated  Fe- 
licia on  her  providential  escape.  A  rapid 
alternation  of  white  and  red  appeared  in 
her  countenance  after  the  sudden  fright. 
She  could  neither  express  half  what  she 
felt  to  the  person  who  had  actually  saved 
her  life,  nor  to  the  Colonel  and  the  others 
who  shewed  their  solicitude  for  her  safety; 
but  internally  she  experienced  an  over- 
flowing feeling  of  gratitude  both  to  them 
and  to  that  divine  Protector  more  espe- 
ciallv,  to  whom  all  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  are  intelligible,  though  they  cannot 
find  utterance  in  words. 

The  large  banqueting  saloon  in  the 
George  Hotel,   where  the  officers  usually 
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messed  was  arranged  for  an  extra  number 
of  guests.  The  tables  were  set  in  the  old 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  splendidly  deco- 
rated for  the  brilliant  party  who  were  ex- 
pected to  assemble  at  dinner. 

Two  superb  haunches  of  venison  from 
the  forests  of  Braemar  graced  the  board. 
The  cook  had  not  spared  the  claret  in  his 
culinary  preparations  of  these  noble  dishes. 
Two  pipers,  according  to  custom,  paced  the 
room  behind  the  company,  and  played  the 
bagpipes  during  the  repast.  To  most  of 
the  party  this  Celtic  music  was  rather 
deafening  and  confounding ;  but  to  the  old 
Marquis  of  Haddoweal,  whose  own  piper 
was  one  of  those  in  attendance,  the  effect 
was  most  gratifying.  Mr.  Dunbar,  also, 
firom  the  intense  interest  with  which  he 
listened,  sliewed  that  he  was  enjoying  what 
he  considered  quite  a  musical  treat ;  and 
he  was  only  roused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  the  Marquis's  son 
exchanging  some  courtesies  with  him. 

"  Your   woods   and   ours,   Dundauvie,'* 
said  Lord  George  Maxwell,  while  he  helped 
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him  to  a  slice  of  venison,  '^  cannot  boast 
such  game  as  this/' 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  Dundauvie, 
"  there  are  a  few  fallow  deer  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  my  east  den,  or  garden  of 
Eden  as  I  name  it.  But  I  have  abundance 
of  roes  in  every  part ;  and  by  my  troth  I 
could  dispense  wi'  their  company,  and  yet 
they  are  such  bonny  creatures,  I  have  na 
the  heart  to  extirpate  them." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Sir,"  replied 
Lord  George.  **  Let  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures live  and  enjoy  part  of  the  good  things 
nature  has  intended  for  them.  I  am  no 
sportsman,  and  it  is  singular  I  am  the  only 
one  of  my  family  that  is  hot.  But  from 
my  earliest  years  I  have  had  an  aversion 
to  amusements  of  that  sort,  and  have  often 
wished  that  some  other  method  could  be 
devised  for  obtaining  those  animals  which 
we  require  for  the  supply  of  our  table, 
than  by  making  the  pursuit  of  them  a 
pastime." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dun- 
bar,  "  I   never  was  a   sportsman  mysel; 
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bat  I  fear  it  was  mair  want  o'  skill,  than 
want  o'  will ;  for  mony  a  time  I  could 
wish  the  roes  far  enough,  and  wouldna  be 
loth  to  shew  them  I  could  draw  a  trigger, 
when  I  see  the  mischief  they  play  amang 
the  young  oaks,  which  they  nip  and  peel, 
impudent  creatures  that  they  are.  And  if 
they  would  leave  but  a  slip  o'  bark  to  carry 
up  the  sap,  ane  might  forgie  their  audacity  ; 
but  they're  no  content,  greedy  taeds,  but 
wi"'  nipping  and  peeling  them  fairly  round 
and  round." 

"  I  fear  you  would  have  some  diflScul- 
ty,"  said  Lord  George,  laughing,  ''  to  train 
them  to  set  a  limit  to  their  hunger,  when 
they  feast  among  your  young  planta- 
tions." 

By  this  time  a  bottle  of  Isle  of  Skye 
whisky,  and  a  wooden  bicker  or  quaigh 
were  circulating.  Mr.  Dunbar,  when  it 
came  to  him,  tasted  the  real  mountain  dew, 
and  recommended  it  to  the  younger  Miss 
Broome,  who  sat  next  to  him,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  adding  a 
quotation  from  the  facetious  Laird  of  Tip- 
pethill's  maxims. 
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''  Shocking,  shocking !"  ejaculated  Miss 
Broome,  almost  shuddering  with  horror  at 
the  proposal,  and  looking  askance  at  Dun- 
dauvie,  as  if  he  were  the  most  uncultivated 
savage  with  whom  she  had  ever  been  in 
company. 

The  quaigh  and  the  bottle  passed  on, 
and  the  affairs  of  dinner  proceeded. 
Mr.  Dunbar  entered  into  deep  discourse 
with  Major  Ferrier  on  the  character  of 
Charles  XII,  in  which  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  drinking  of  the  King's  health.  Seve- 
ral other  toasts  being  given,  Colonel  Mur- 
doch proposed  the  health  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  acquitted  himself  so  nobly 
by  his  presence  of  mind  at  the  review.  No 
notice  had  been  taken  of  the  youth  till 
now.  He  sat  near  the  bottom  of  the  table 
among  the  younger  officers.  Mr.  Dunbar 
recognised  him  to  be  the  young  man  he 
had  seen  at  Ballybirsal  in  company  with 
the  Laird  of  Camberlees.  His  name  was 
announced  Mr.  St.  Lewis.  Mr.  Dunbar, 
from  his  heart,  wished  to  appeal  to  him 
whether  he  or  Camberlees  had  the  best  of 
the  argument  respecting  the  Douglas  cause; 
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but  he  was  prevented  by  the  company  si- 
inultaneously  drinking  the  ydung  man's 
health  with  all  the  honours. 

The  stranger  was  silent,  and  looked 
abashed  and  dissatisfied.  Lord  George 
Maxwell,  with  characteristic  politeness  to 
save  uneasiness  and  embarrassment  to  a 
bashful  man,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
company  from  him ;  and  after  a  few  kind- 
hearted  remarks  gave  on  the  instant  ano- 
ther toast.  The  pipers  were  ordered  for  a 
time  to  cease  their  astounding  music,  and 
in  the  interval  of  silence,  the  loud  scream- 
ing of  a  peacock,  that  strutted  about  in  the 
back-yard,  filled  up  the  pause  with  a  start- 
ling abruptness. 

'^  Is  that  a  kety  child,  or  peacock  ?"  in- 
quired the  younger  Miss  Broome,  with 
great  earnestness. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  make  the  same  in- 
quiry," said  the  elder  Miss  Landale. 

"  They  are  so  like,"  remarked  the  elder 
Miss  Broome. 

"  So  very  like,"  responded  her  brother. 

"  So  ridiculously  like,"  said  Miss  Lan- 
dale. 

B  3 
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And  the  three  rung  changes  on  the 
word  *'  like,"  till  the  ladies  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  had  finished  their  elaborate 
admiration  of  a  celebrated  stag's  horn,  dug 
from  a  moss  nearTuUibardine,  and  mounted 
with  silver  as  a  snuiF-muU,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  silver  shovel,  silver-mounted  hare's 
foot,  and  other  appendages  hanging  by  sil- 
ver chains* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  read  all  the  politics  that  come  out,  the  Daily,  the 
Pablic,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronidey  the  London  Eyen> 
ing,  the  Whitehall  Evening,  the  Seventeen  Magazines, 
and  tlie  two  Reviews ;  and  though  they  hate  each 
other,  I  love  them  all.  liberty.  Sir,  liberty  is  the 
Briton's  boast ;  and  by  all  my  coal  mines  in  Cornwall, 
I  reverence  its  guardians. 

VICAB  OF   WAKBFIELD. 

While  gentlefolks  are  recreating  them- 
selves after  the  above  fashion,  their 
dependants,  who  are  not  actually  in  at* 
tendance  upon  them,  must  be  amusing 
themselves  too. 

Mc  Lintick,  the  Dundauvie  coachman, 
having  in  the  forenoon  put  up  his  carriage 
and  horses  at  a  livery  stables,  walked  out 
into  the  streets  of  Spittalbrig  to  view  the 
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town.  When  proceeding  up  the  High 
Street  of  the  city,  he  saw  coining  towards 
him  a  group  consisting  of  two  females 
gaily  dressed,  but  all  draggled  after  a  sum- 
mer shower,  and  apparently  overpowered 
with  fatigue ;  their  tanned  complexions 
shone  conspicuously  out  from  among  the 
garnishing  of  lace  and  of  pale  blue  ribbon 
which  profusely  decked  their  caps,  and 
bonnets  ;  the  elder  lady  carried  in  her  arms 
a  great  fat  sleeping  baby  of  six  months  old ; 
the  other  dragged  along  a  weary  little 
urchin  of  two  years,  who  cried  most  man- 
fully, and  reiterated  in  a  piteous  tone,  **  up 
in  arms,  up  in  arms;"  but  his  equally 
tired  attendant  disregarded  his  entreaties 
and  he  continued  to  cry  in  vain,  when  Mc 
Lintick  with  becoming  respect  recognized 
the  Captain's  lady  and  her  sister—  his  own 
sweetheart. 

Captain  EmsUe  might  have  read  his  sin 
in  his  punishment,  as  no  doubt  he  did, 
for  never  did  an  unhappy  man  suffer  more 
from  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  Besides  the 
contumely  he  endured  from  the  neighbours, 
among  whom  he    had  placed  himself^  in 
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the  vain  hope  of  social  intercourse  with 
them,  he  found  himself  cut  off  from  church 
privileges,  neither  himself  nor  his  wife 
being  regular  members  of  any  religious 
commumty.  The  place  of  worship  which 
all  the  gentry  in  that  part  of  the  country 
attended,  without  almost  a  single  excep- 
tion, was  the  Episcopal  Chapel  where 
Doctor  Dry  path  presided. 

The  Captain  had  once  made  a  bold 
intrusion  with  his  two  eldest  children — a 
blowsy  dressed«up  little  girl,  and  a  sturdy 
young  master,  who  with  their  papa  and 
mamma  made  a  handsome  family  party  in 
their  new  phaeton,  which  drove  up  to  the 
chapel  door  as  the  Viscount  Ploverton's 
carriage  moved  off,  and  the  Dundauvie 
equipage,  and  that  of  Lady  Crossmalloch 
passed  in  the  rear.  The  Lady  Cross- 
malloch's  devotional  feelings  were  ruffled 
as  the  Captain  brushed  past  her,  and 
entered  the  sacred  place ;  but  he  with  a 
stately  step  made  his  way  up  the  passage, 
his  lady  with  less  graceful  movements 
Mowed  like  what  is  called  wading  among 
beather.     The  gentry  and  the  peasantry  sat 
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as  far  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  men 
and  women  do  at  a  quaker  meeting.  The 
Captain  turned  to  the  side  where  the  for- 
mer sat ;  but  he  possessed  no  pew  himself 
and  could  ask  for  none  in  particular ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  a  chance  of  being 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  passage ,  for  no 
courteous  movement  was  made  to  invite 
him  to  a  seat. 

The  emergency  of  the  occasion,  when  a 
public  affront  would  have  been  the  result 
before  the  assembled  gentry  of  three 
Straths,  overcame  his  habitual  and  cha- 
racteristic greed,  the  vice  of  mean  minds, 
and  forced  out  of  his  purse  a  couple  of 
shillings,  which  in  a  trice  were  slipped  into 
the  pocket  of  Doctor  Dry  path's  own  man, 
who  was  not  proof  against  bribery  and 
corruption ;  and  the  pew  belonging  to  the 
most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Haddoweal,  who 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  at  the  time,  and 
likely  to  be  too  long  away  ever  to  hear  of 
the  enormity,  was  opened  forthwith  for  the 
admission  of  Captain  Emslie  and  his  con- 
sort. 

Captain  Emslie,  before  seating  himself. 
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said  his  preUminary  private  prayer  in  his 
hat.  His  wife  who  had  never  been  in  an 
Episcopal  place  of  worship  before,  neither 
prayed  nor  sung,  nor  joined  in  any  mental 
act  of  worship,  but  stared  right  before  her 
during  the  whole  service,  betraying  both 
her  vulgarity  and  entire  want  of  devotion. 

The  little  girl  coughed  and  sneezed,  and 
tumbled  about  the  books,  as  vulgar  little 
girls  always  do,^  and  the  boy  kicked  with 
his  iron  heels  upon  the  kneeling  board 
without  intermission,  tore  the  ribbon  marks 
out  of  the  marquis's  books,  and  wrenched 
out  the  peg  on  which  he  hung  his  hat. 
The  noise  as  well  as  the  novel  deportment 
of  the  whole  group  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  countrymen  who  sat  opposite,  and 
who,  entirely  put  off  from  their  devotions, 
fixed  their  gaze  so  intently  on  the  Captain's 
lady  and  her  hopeful  children,  that  the 
little  girl  whispered  to  her  mother, 
"  Mamma,  what  are  the  men  glowring  at  ?" 

When  the  family  party  left  the  church, 
the  gaze  of  ineffable  contempt  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  proud 
disdain  with  which  the  gentry  passed  by 
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without  vouchaafiQg  to  look  at  them  at 
all,  cured  Captaia  Emslie  of  all  desire  to 
cope  with  his  neighbours  in  religious  mat- 
ters. From  that  time  forth  he  abjured 
the  church.  The  church  lost  little  by 
his  defection.  He  was  only  the  loser 
himself,  as  all  men  are  who  throw  off 
reli^on  and  its  forms.  He  thenceforth 
maintained  that  walking  in  the  fields  on 
the  Lord's-day,  and  addressing  his  devo- 
tioos,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  to  the  God 
of  nature,  and  allowing  his  bosom  to  ex- 
pand with  satisfaction  for  all  his  present 
enjoyments,  was  the  best  kind  of  piety. 
He  talked  to  his  associates,  who  were  all 
his  inferiors,  of  the  whips  and  thumb- 
screws of  a  state-creed,  from  which  he 
thanked  his  stars,  bis  superior  penetra- 
tion into  the  "  great  nationjil  machine" 
called  reUgion,  had  enabled  him  to  shake 
himself  free.  His  overbeanng  voice  and 
determined  air  made;  bis  miserable  argu- 
ments sound  like  good  reasoning  to  the  ig- 
norant ears  and  unsanctified  hearts  and  un- 
derstandings of  his  auditors.  In  a  word, 
he  embraced  those  liberal  views  which  were 
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less  in  vogue  at  that  time,  than  they  are 
at  present — ^views  which  men  used  to  be 
ashamed  to  own;  but  in  which  modern 
sceptics  seem  to  glory,  as  is  shewn  by  their 
conversation,  and  in  their  writings.  In  short 
his  religion  was  that  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  a  corrupt  nature,  that  religion 
which  most  of  the  writers  of  imagination  of 
the  present  day  aim  at  inculcating  in  their 
delineations,  and  yet  it  passes  current  with 
many  of  the  reading  public,  for  good  morals 
and  piety ;  and  shameful  to  say,  women,  as 
well  as  men,  lend  a  hand  in  trying  to  sub- 
vert the  truth. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  infidelity  were 
confined  to  fictitious  writing,  and  the  harm 
would  be  less.  But  it  is  grievous  to  think 
that  modern,  philosophers  and  philanthro- 
pists, who  profess  to  write  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
human  nature,  rob  the  people  whose  friends 
tbey  pretend  to  be,  by  depriving  them  of 
tbat  which  is  theirs  by  the  charter  of 
Heaven.  **  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached."     Woe  unto  those  who  deprive 
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them  of  it,  and  who  delude  the  multitude 
by  their  false  philosophy !  It  were  better 
for  them  that  they  had  iie7er  beeu  boni, 
tlian  that  they  should  live  to  seal  their  own 
eternal  destruction,  and  that  of  thousands 
by  their  false  systems,  their  exaltation  of 
human  nature  which  cannot  be  exalted  by 
any  device  of  man.  It  would  be  no  sign  of 
being  imbued  with  the  mild  spirit  of  truth, 
to  allow  oneself  to  get  angry  even  with  its 
enemies,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  divine 
power  will  finally  overthrow  all  the  science 
of  human  wisdom,  which  sets  itself  up  in 
opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  But  no 
one  who  regards  the  divine  sanction  above 
human  invention,  should  withhold  his  tes- 
timony, however  insignificant  it  may  he, 
and  especially  in  these  days,  when  Satan 
in  his  angel-of-light  form,  is  now  walking 
abroad  upon  the  earth  to  deceive  the  people 
under  the  pretext  of  instructing  and  en- 
lightening them.  The  world  admires  his 
doctrines  so  congenial  to  its  own  spirit,  ani^ 
is  dazzled  by  those  schemes  of  human 
science,    of  which    he    is    the    founder. 
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and  which  infill  ultimately  be  the  means 
of  peopling  the  regions  of  eternal  dark- 
ness. 

A  difficulty  had  arisen  in  Captain  Ems- 
lie's  family  ever  since  his  marriage.  Bap- 
tism could  not  b^  obtained  for  his  children. 
The  omission  when  a  year  or  two  passed  by, 
gave  him  no  concern.  But  his  wife  could 
not  so  easily  get  over  the  neglect.  Her 
own  minister,  Mr.  Rantawa,  a  gentleman 
whom  there  may  be  some  other  opportu- 
nity of  describing,  was  inexorable,  unless 
she  underwent  the  penance  of  public  cen- 
sure. She  had  never  been  in  commu- 
nion widi  any  church,  nor  rebuked  for  the 
sins  of  her  life  !  To  have  applied  to  the 
parish  minister  or  to  Dr.  Drypath  would 
have  been  equally  vain.  But  Mrs.  Emslie, 
like  most  women,  when  the  interests  of  her 
family  were  concerned,  was  fertile  in  expe- 
dients. She  had  been  a  servant  in  former 
years  in  the  town  of  Spittalbrig.  She  had 
heard  by  report,  or  perhaps  she  had  known 
some  more  sure  proofs  of  the  gentleman's 
character,  that  the  garrison  chaplain  at  the 
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castle  was  a  benevolent  man,  most  lenient 
to  human  natare  in  all  its  delioquencies, 
and  himself  only  addicted  to  conviviality, 
billiards,  card-playing,  theatre-going,  horse- 
racing,  and  all  such  gentlemanlike,  though 
anti-clerical  pastimes.  On  her  application 
to  this  gentleman,  her  pious  wish,  as  he 
termed  it,  of  having  her  family  initiated 
into  the  church,  was  fulfilled  by  him  ;  and 
year  after  year  she  took  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  with  her  sister  as  a  sponsor.  But  the 
Heverend  Alfred  Horatio  Constantioe  Pon- 
soaby's  peccadilloes  were  not  to  escape  for 
ever  the  vigilance  of  bis  superior,  and 
when  Mrs.  Emslie  arrived  with  her  tenth 
child,  she  found  to  her  utter  dismay  that 
her  most  gentlemanly  friend  had  got  his 
gown  taken  off  his  back  in  the  most  un- 
gentlemanly  manner  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  not  for  baptising  her  children,  but 
tor  other  matters  much  less  in  the  way  of 
liis  duty,  which  need  not  he  particularly 
recorded. 

A  clergyman  of  a  very  difierent  stamp 
had  been  appointed  in  his  place,  and  such 
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comers  as  Mrs.  Emslie  had  lost  a  patron 
and  a  friend.  It  was  in  this  plight,  return- 
ing from  her  unavailing  visit,  that  Mc  Lin- 
tick  met  her.  She  told  her  disappointment. 
He  felt  much  compassion  for  her  case,  and 
while  he  commiserated  with  her,  he  pro- 
posed a  plan.  Although  he  abhorred 
from  his  heart  the  errors  of  papacy,  it 
grieved  him  to  think  that  the  poor  woman 
should  travel  so  far  on  foot  and  be  disap- 
pointed. He  suggested  that  Mr.  Mac 
Glamorach,  the  Romish  priest,  a  native  of 
Tain,  and  reputed  to  be  an  accessible  man 
and  no  way  stiff,  as  he  expressed  it,  might 
be  applied  to,  for  he  had  heard  that  he 
would  give  baptism  to  a  Protestant,  as 
readily  as  to  a  Catholic  child. 

Downright  bodily  fatigue  prevented 
Mrs.  Emslie  from  making  any  mental  ex- 
ertion at  that  moment,  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  such  an  expedient.  Mc  Lin- 
tick  took  up  the  tired  little  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  the  party  forthwith  proceeded  to  seek 
tfce  residence  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 
They  found  his  lodgings,  but  he  was  out 
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doing  duty  at  his  chapel.  His  landlady  di- 
rected them  to  the  place.  It  was  a  small 
obscure  building  at  the  foot  of  a  broad  close 
or  wynd. 

The  Reverend  Osmund  MacGlamorach 
was  celebrating  the  festival  of  his  own  patron 
Saint,  St.  Osmund.  The  service  was  over, 
and  his  small  congregation  had  dispersed, 
excepting  a  few  who  kneeled  on  the  flags 
in  the  passage.  The  priest  was  now  in  the 
act  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism to  seven  children,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  their  parents  and  sponsors,  a 
group  of  Highland  and  Irish  vagrants,  each 
of  whose  countenances  told  a  tale  of  ras- 
cality that  would  have  been  well  worth  the 
knowing. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  officiated 
there  for  thirty  years.  His  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  services,  was  comprised  in  one 
entire  psalm,  which  he  knew  by  rote,  and 
this  fragment  of  the  missal  was  used  by 
him  on  all  occasions,  whether  it  might  be 
baptism  or  burial,  high  mass,  or  marriage, 
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or  whatever  service  of  the  church,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  he  was  called  upon  to  ce- 
lebrate. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  this  is  meesery,*'  ex- 
claimed the  Reverend  Mr.  MacGlamorach, 
stopping  short  in  his  never  failing  Beatus 
qui  intelligitj  as  the  seven  candidates  for 
baptism  squalled  most  powerfully,  and  the 
women  who  held  them,  shook  them  about 
to  make  them  quiet. 

"  Mercy  on  us '  We'll  get  quit  o'  you 
first,  you  little  screighin  sorrow,"  cried  the 
priest,  in  a  strong  northern  accent,  to  a 
little  fellow  who  was  bitterly  incensed ,  and 
likely  to  scream  himself  to  death,  at  being 
denuded  of  all  his  head  gear,  and  at  having 
his  habiliments  loosened  at  the  neck,  be- 
fore the  pecuKar  forms  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic service  could  be  proceeded  with. 

"  But  who.  is  to  be  the  godfather,"  said 
the  priest. 

*'  That's  more  than  I  have  the  power  to 
tell,"  replied  the  mother,  "  for  here  am  I, 
^  I  should  never  speak  another  true  word 
^^  earth,  a  poor  woman  that  has  nothing 
Irft  to  me,  as  I  declare  to  goodness,  Sir, 
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but  the  blessed  light  of  day  and  the  Al- 
mighty himself.  And  what  Fm  to  do  for 
a  sponsor  to  the  babe  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  would  not 
come  alang  wi'  me,  so  what  can  I  do  ?" 

''  Here's  a  Christian  man  will  stand 
godfather  to  any  child  alive,  I'll  warrant," 
said  an  obliging  female  in  a  similar  plight, 
pointing  to  a  tall,  sturdy  man  in  rags  and 
tatters  with  the  appearance  of  a  tinker 
and  the  determination  of  a  highwayman  in 
his  demeanour. 

This  Christian  vagabond  readily  com- 
plied. 

"  Have  you  paid  your  Easter  dues?" 
said  the  priest  in  his  most  powerful  nor- 
thern  tone  of  interrogation,  and  by  way  of 
ascertaining  if  the  man  were  fit  for  taking 
the  vows  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Sir,"  said  the  man, 
"  that  I  have." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  good  Christian,"  re- 
plied Mr.  MacGlamorach.  *'  Hush  yon 
screighin  sorrow,  mercy  on  us,  be  quiet, 
this  is  meesery,"  and  the  priest  proceeded 
with  all  haste  to  perform  the  ceremonv  of 
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anointing  the  unruly  little  creature,  wh 
continued  to  scream  with  all  his  might  till 
lus  head-dress  was  again  put  on.  The  rest 
in  order  suhmitted  to  the  form,  while  the 
clergyman  cast  an  inquiring  eye  from  time 
to  time  towards  the  newly  arrived  customers. 
Much  to  Mc  Lintick's  consternation,  he  was 
requested  to  stand  god-father  to  the  Cap- 
tain's son ;  hut  his  philanthropy,  great  as  it 
was,  could  not  induce  him  to  go  so  far. 

"  Positeevely,  Sir,  I'm  no  fit,"  said  he, 
peremptorily  declining ;  and  the  tall  tinker 
obligingly  stood  forward  again  in  the 
sacred  relation,  and  received  with  all  the 
air  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  the  Christian 
course,  the  candle  in  his  hand  which  was 
to  light  him  and  all  the  other  blessed  saints 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"  You'll  surely  give  us  a  trifle  to  drink 
the  child's  health,  and  long  life,"  said  the 
sponsor  as  they  all  journeyed  up  the  wynd 
in  company. 

Mrs.  Emslie  was  generous  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  received  many  blessings  in 
return  for  her  bounty. 

She     forthwith     proceeded     to     treat 
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McLiotick  for  his  services;  they  went  to- 
a  public  house.  Whiskey  was  too  common 
a  refreshment  after  such  uncommon 
friendship  as  he  had  di^layed.  Mrs. 
Emslie  called  for  brandy.  Tea  and  a  sahnon 
trout  new  from  the  river  were  afterwards 
ordered,  and  the  party  regaled  themselves 
very  pleasantly  till  a  farmer's  return  cart 
arrived  at  the  door  to  take  the  ladies  and 
the  infants  on  their  homeward  journey. 

While  Mc  Xintick,  aftfir  they  were  gone, 
sat  ruminating  how  he  was,  to  pass  the 
evening,  young  Archie  Mettlefit,  whose 
services  to  his  master  were  over  for  the 
day,  arrived  to  keep  him  company.  They 
sat  smoking  by  the  kitchen  fire  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  they  both  sallied 
out  to  see  a  penny  show  which  was  exhi- 
biting in  the  street.  After  straining  their 
sight  by  looking  with  one  eye  through  a  small 
aperture  with  a  piece  of  glass  in  it,  they 
agreed  that  the  exhibition  was  not  worth 
their  money,  and  in  a  fit  of  discontent  and 
chagrin  they  denounced  the  showman  as  a 
cheat,  and  turned  to  go  down  the  principal 
street  of  the  city. 
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The  Thoroughgate  of  Spittalbrig  was  a 
wide  steep  street ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
twflight  it  presented  a  scene  of  stirring  life 
that  wonld  have  repulsed  faint-hearted 
visitors.  The  offensive  odours  of  the 
town,  donbly  offensive  in  a  sultry  evening  ; 
the  crowds  of  the  intelligent  working 
classes,  that  is,  a  vagabond  mob  of  arti- 
sans and  labourers,  Scotch  and  Irish,  after 
work  hours,  intelligent  in  vice  of  the 
grossest  description ;  idlers  of  every  age, 
from  the  squalid  unconscious  infant  born 
in  original  guilt,' to  the  hoary  sinner  bur- 
dened with  the  infamy  of  innumerable 
actual  transgressions  ;  women  of  the  most 
degraded  class,  and  exhibiting  the  most  hu- 
miliating pictures  of  human  nature ;  ruffians 
with  donkey  carts  and  stale  fish ;  hags  with 
barrows  of  corrupt  gooseberries,  all  shouting 
for  customers;  ballad  singers  and  tambourine 
and  bagpipe  players,  and  criers  of  speeches 
presented  a  scene  of  din,  filth  and  confu- 
sion, worth  a  thousand  treatises  to  prove  the 
depravity  and  degradation  of  human  nature. 

Such  was  the  dignified  rabble  of  Spittal- 
brig many  years  ago,  and  such  is  the  state 
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of  the  same  class  at  the  present  day,  after 
all  the  printing  presses  in  the  kingdom 
have  been  teeming  with  penny  journals 
and  cheap  reading  of  all  sorts,  to  teach 
1*^1  Vj  them  the  dignity  of  their  natare,  and  the 

great  things  to  which  they  should  aspire. 

As  Mc  Lintick  and  his  companion  went 
along,  there  was  thrust  into  the  hand  of 
each,    by  an  old  raggamuffin,  a  hand-bill, 


'It  for  such  an  announcement  dared  not  at 


that  time  be  placarded  in  the  street,  giving 
a  tempting    intimation    of   a    lecture  on 
political  economy,  in  which  something  was 
,;|.||J  to  be  heard  to  every  one's  advantage,  and 

''^■^  the  wrongs  which  man  endured  to  be  ex- 

posed. They  directed  their  steps  to  the 
place  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and 
followed  the  crowd  down  a  narrow  alley. 
The  hall  of  assembly  was  already  full.  The 
Dundauvie  coachman  and  his  companioa 
squeezed  in,  and  were  soon  wedged  so  close 
in  the  crowd  that  there  appeared  little  pos* 
sibility  of  getting  out  again. 

The  speaker  was  a  short  fat  man,  appa- 
rently enjoying  life  himself  as  well  as  it  caa 
be  enjoyed,  and  suffering  from  no  untoward 
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circumstances,  although  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  every  one  of  his  audience 
dissatisfied  each  with  his  own  individual 
lot.  His  lecture  was  difinse  and  desultory, 
irrelative,  and  sometimes  contradictory. 
He,  however,  contrived  to  point  out  to  his 
hearers  very  intelligibly  that  they  were  the 
inost  ilUused  people  in  the  world — a  piece 
of  information  perfectly  new  and  refreshing 
to  most  of  them  who  did  not  dream  of  it 
before.  His  topics  were  the  usual  ones 
with  philosophers  of  his  class :  the  abuses 
of  Government ;  the  enormities  of  the 
Church  ;  the  rapacity  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  wrongs  which  the  only  dignified  portion 
of  mankind — to  wit,  the  working  classes — 
endured;  the  purity  of  human  nature,  its 
high  destinies,  and  its  natural  moral  capa- 
bilities. In  short,  the  substance  of  his  dis- 
course was,  that  if  his  audience  could  walk 
over  the  heads  of  their  superiors,  and  act  as 
mallets  to  pave  them  down  to  a  level  road 
for  them  to  trample  on,  a  millenial  sera  of 
blessedness  would  arise. 

Archie  had  never  heard  any  public  orator 
bat  Mr.  Rantawa.     Dull,  unalterable  de- 
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nouncements  of  woe  to  the  wicked  were  the 
ooly  themes  of  that  gentlemaa's  discourses. 
But  this  man,  with  a  high  tone  of  patriotic 
integrity,  made  it  doubtful  whether  thefe 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice 
at  all ;  and  Archie  was  periiectly  eutranced. 
Among  the  audience  Mc  iJntick  saw  his 
friend  the  Irishman  who  had  stood  sponsor 
to  the  Captain's  child.  This  man  was  too 
old  a  stager  in  this  world  of  wickedness  to 
be  much  moved  by  eloquence  of  any  kind. 
Mc  LdDtick  stood  with  an  attentive  air ;  but 
in  the  sedate,  unchanging  expression  of  his 
countenance  it  woiild  have  defied  the  most 
skilful  discerner  of  thoughts  to  have 
guessed  the  nature  of  the  impression  the 
speaker  was  making  upon  him,  while  the 
Irishman  from  time  to  time  gave  him  a  wink 
as  much  as  to  say,  this  is  all  humbug — I 
could  show  a  more  direct  and  practicable 
mode  of  improving  our  worldly  circum- 
stances. And  to  prove  that  he  could  practise 
his  own  doctrines,  he  transferred  all  the 
loose  money  in  Mc  Liotick's  pocket  into  his 
own,  while  he  affected  only  to  be  giving 
him  a  jog  to  mark  each  emphatic  period  of 
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the  oration.  The  speaker,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, intimated  his  intention  of  addressing 
the  audience  on  the  following  night,  and 
strongly  solicited  their  attendance. 

**  Wasna  you  grand  ?"  said  Archie,  as  he 
and  his  companion  walked  home  to  their 
lodging. 

**  Positeevely  it  was  a'  nonsense,"  replied 
Mc  Lintick. 

Mc  lintick  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life 
when  the  principles  are  in  some  degree 
fixed  by  habit,  and  the  mind  is  not  likely  to 
receive  new  impressions,  either  good  or 
bad.  He  was  no  controversialist,  and  woidd 
possibly  not  have  been  able  to  utter  two 
consecutive  sentences  in  refutation  of  the 
doctrines  held  forth  ;  but  he  had  an  impres- 
sion that  they  were  of  no  good  tendency. 

''  The  Bishops  maun  be  terrible  things," 
said  Archie,  who  had  notions  of  a  very 
vague  kind  floating  through  his  imagination 
with  regard  to  the  injuries  they  inflicted 
on  the  community  ;  and  from  what  had  been 
said,  they  seemed  to  him  as  some  ogres,  or 
other  set  of  rapacious  monsters  who  lived 
by  devouring  the  human  race. 
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The  followiog  evening  he  detennined  to 
repeat  his  visit  for  further  light  and  infor- 
mation upon  such  useiul  topics  ;  but 
Mc  lintick,  who  had  discovered  the  loss  of 
his  money,  thought  that  he  had  just  got 
enough  of  experience  on  those  popular  sub- 
jects. But  as  Archie  had  sustained  no 
loss  himself,  and  the  losses  of  other  people 
seldom  come  home  to  us  so  as  to  deter  08 
from  running  in  the  way  of  our  inclinations, 
he  had  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  hear  more, 
and  he  set  off  betimes  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment. 

To  vilify  the  Bishops  in  a  provincial 
town  of  Scotland  was  like  showing  up  the 
Great  Mogul  or  the  Emperor  of  China ;  it 
was  a  mere  piece  of  curious  information 
which  did  not  affect  the  hearers'  interests  in 
any  way.  But  the  lecture  this  evening  was 
something  more  to  the  point,  and  much 
more  enlightening  to  Archie  than  what  he 
had  heard  the  night  before.  It  was  upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
Le  hourgeois  gentilhomme  had  talked  prose 
for  more  than  forty  years  without  knowing 
it,  till  le  maitre  de  philosophic  told  him. 
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Archie  had  lived  all  his  life  with  as  good  a 
right  to  the  soil  possessed  by  his  usurping 
master  as  he  had  without  ever  knowing  it, 
till  this  orator  assured  him  of  the  fact. 

Archie  had  hitherto  obeyed  his  master's 
commands ;  he  had  worked  his  work,  and 
eaten  his  bread  in  contentment  ;  but  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  he  would  do  so  any 
more.  While  the  orator  continued  with 
his  harangue,  an  interruption  took  place  by 
the  appearance  of  a  small  man  in  black, 
who  forced  through  the  audience,  and 
making  his  way  to  the  speaker,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  saying  : 

"  Friend,  come  along  with  me.  I  dismiss 
this  assembly,"  continued  he,  waving  his 
hand  to  the  company.  "  Before  I  leave 
this  place,  I  mean  to  lock  the  doors,  and 
put  the  keys  in  my  pocket. 

The  tone  of  authoritv,  as  well  as  the 
benign  aspect,  mingled  with  the  fearless 
dignity  of  this  gentleman,  imposed  perfect 
awe  upon  all  present ;  and,  in  silence,  the 
whole  of  them  crowded  out  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Archie's  faith  in  the  orator 
was  shaken  by  this  circumstance,  as  he 
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heard  it  whii^ered  that  tbe  new  visitor 
was  the  Provost  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
bably tbe  influence  which  tbe  iDfiammatory 
speech  bad  upon  him  would  altogether 
have  died  away,  had  he  not  been  accosted 
by  a  youth,  who  made  up  to  him  with  tbe 
malignant  intent  of  infusing  into  his  mind 
the  evil  suggestions  of  that  hateful  fiend, 
popular  discontent.  And  he  quieted  young 
Mettle6t*s  fears  and  qualms  about  tbe 
interference  of  the  Provost,  by  assuring  him 
that  it  was  but  a  new  act  of  tyranny  of 
the  rulers  who  so  grievously  wronged  such 
as  tliem,  and  who  were  afraid  to  have  their 
iniquity  brought  to  light.  This  lad  was  a 
ser^'aIlt  out  of  place,  as  be  informed  Ar- 
chie, and  he  had,  by  bis  own  account,  met 
with  so  many  hardships  in  bis  service  that 
be  was  obliged  to  quit ;  and  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  improve  bis  fortune 
without  being  a  slave.  Tbe  two  cemented, 
by  many  protestations,  an  immediate  friend- 
ship. Tbey  promised  to  meet  again,  and 
so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  never  trod  the  foot  of  man. 
There  flocked  the  fowl  in  wintry  flight. 
There  danced  the  moon's  deceitfal  light 
Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bright^ 
It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

DuNDAUviE  and  his  young  friends  having 
spent  three  days  with  Lady  Crossmal- 
loch,  preparations  were  now  made  for  their 
return  home.  They  had  heen  prevailed 
upon  to  partake  of  dinner  which,  though 
nominally  early  on  their  account,  was  in 
reality  late,  so  that  hefore  they  had  driven 
through  the  Carse  of  Spittalbrig,  twilight 
was  stealing  on  apace. 

A  bleak,  solitary  waste  extended  beyond. 
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There  were  a  few  straggling  huts,  whose  mi- 
serable inmates,  smoked,  withered,  and  un- 
healthy, peeped  out  at  the  novel  sight  of  a 
passing  equipage,  for  the  road  was  unfre- 
quented except  by  an  occasional  carrier's 
cart,  or  band  of  smugglers ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  wretched  habitations  and  their 
tenants  were  on  a  par  with  anything  of  desti- 
tution that  a  town  population  coidd  present. 
The  dusk  of  the  evening  had  overspread  the 
sky,  when,  having  passed  over  miles  of  a 
road  of  unvarying  dulness,  they  entered  a 
narrow  defile  between  high  precipices  that 
rose  on  each  side.  The  ravenous  glede  and 
carrion-crow  were  winging  their  flight 
homewards,  and  disappeared  in  the  hazy 
summits  of  the  hills,  after  they  had  satiated 
themselves  on  the  carcase  of  a  hapless 
sheep  that  had  tumbled  over  the  rocks. 
Suddenly  a  wild  strain  of  vocal  music  was 
heard,  and  a  female  voice  elevated  to  a  high 
pitch  sang  with  exquisite  feeling  and 
power,  a  beautiful  Irish  air.  Mr.  Dunbar, 
who  had  been  half  asleep,  was  aroused  by 
what  was  to  him  at  all  times  irresistible, 
and  he  stretched  his  head  out  at  the  car- 
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riage  window  to  hear  the  music  more  dis* 
tioctly. 

Beatrice  and  Felicia's  young  imagina- 
tions were  excited  by  the  circumstance. 
They  were  in  expectation  of  some  romantic 
adventure.  Maniacs  and  other  restless 
spirits  sing  in  solitary  places.  But  the 
appearance  of  a  poor  huckster  bearing  on 
her  arm  a  basket  full  of  small  merchandise, 
dissipated  the  illusion.  She  came  up  to 
the  carriage,  which  moved  at  a  very  slow 
pace  along  the  rough  road.  Mr.  Dunbar 
called  to  McLintick  to  stop.  The  wan- 
derer ceased  her  song,  and  commenced 
her  supplications  for  assistance  in  the  most 
urgent  and  genuine  tones  of  mendicity. 
She  had  a  bundle  on  her  back  which  proved 
to  be  an  infant. 

Mc  Lintick,  from  his  box,  recognised 
her  as  one  of  the  party  he  had  met  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  MacGlamorach. 
The  Laird,  particularly  captivated  with  a 
fine  turn  which  this  rustic  songster  had 
introduced  into  the  tune  she  sang  was 
intent  upon  catching  the  strain,  and  he 
went  over  it  in  a  low  indistinct  whistle,  and 
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appealed  both  to  his  travelliog  companiooB 
and  to  the  wanderer  if  he  had  caught  the 
e>Lact  notes.  The  poor  woman  readily 
made  up  for  any  hesitation  apparent  in  the 
young  ladies  in  giving  their  opinion,  by 
declaring  upon  her  word  and  sotd  that  bis 
honour  whistled  it  to  perfection.  The 
Laird  proceeded  to  disencumber  her  basket 
of  Bome  of  its  wares;  which  be  presented 
to  his  two  young  friends,  and  slipped  a 
couple  of  shillings  into  the  woman's  hand 
over  and  above  their  price.  The  poor 
creature  seemed  to  weep  tears  of  gratitude 
and  joy ;  such  good  luck  seldom  attended 
her.  She  assured  the  travellers  that  singing 
was  very  far  from  her  heart,  but  that  she 
always  sang  in  that  dismal  glen,  to  beguile 
the  dreariness  of  the  road.  Her  father,  she 
said,  had  perished  there  among  the  snow  ;  a 
large  fragment  of  rock  that  had  fallen  from 
the  crag  marked  the  epot  where  he  died  and 
was  buried.  She  pointed  to  the  stone,  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  objects,  even 
at  a  small  distance.  This  supplementary 
piece  of  intelligence  brought  out  another 
shilling   from  the  Laird's   purse,   and  he 
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accompanied  it  with  aii  admonition  not 
to  wander  so  late  even  in  these  wUd  dis- 
tricts. She  took  her  leave,  and  proceeded 
on  her  way,  commencing  again  her  song ; 
and  its  wild  shrill  notes  died  away  as  the 
party  journeyed  up  the  glen,  while  the  Laird 
whistled  the  tune  by  way  of  practising. 

A  considerable  stream  and  the  rugged 
road  constituted  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
narrow  defile  through  which  they  had  to 
pass.  Huge  rocks,  splintered  into  ridges 
or  presenting  smooth  unbroken  masses,  and 
sterile  hills,  rose  perpendicularly  on  each 
side,  and  closed  them  in.  Having  passed 
along  this  dark  valley,  guarded  by  these 
tremendous  precipices,  on  a  sudden  the 
moon  burst  forth — the  face  of  the  sky 
brightened — the  stupendous  rocks  and  high 
bills  widened  ;  and  a  shower  of  silver  light 
streamed  down  on  a  small  lake  skirted 
with  underwood,  which  rose  to  view  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pass.  The  silver-edged 
clouds  opened  up  wider  and  wider  as  the 
moon  rose  out  from  among  them  in  her 
majesty.  Beatrice  and  Felicia,  with  the 
intense  devotion  of  youthful  hearts,  gazed 
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aloft  in  delight  and  astonishment,  nor  did 
they  observe  that  they  drew  near  the  inn 
where  the  horses  were  to  be  refreshed  till 
the  barking  of  dogs  aroused  their  attention. 
A  cheerless,  desolate  inn,  chilled  the  ro- 
mance of  the  journey.  They  were  shewn 
into  a  low,  damp  room.  The  hostess  repeat- 
edly called  for  a  candle,  but  none  seemed 
likely  to  make  its  appearance  ;  and  removing 
a  shovel  placed  before  the  fire,  she  applied 
her  mouth  to  blow  into  a  flame  some  peats 
and  sticks  which  were  smouldering  in  the 
grate.  The  travellers  were  glad  to  step  out 
again  to  the  open  air  and  the  bright  moon- 
shine. The  Laird  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  an  old  man  who  lounged  at  the 
door;  and  Beatrice  and  Felicia  eyed  with 
interest  a  small  church  which  stood  oppo- 
site the  inn.  They  walked  across  the  court 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it,  and  entered  the 
enclosure  of  the  burying  ground  by  which 
it  was  surrounded. 

They  passed  along  the  churchyard,  try- 
ing to  decipher  the  sacred  texts  and  other 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  many  of 
which  were  painted  white  and  ornamented 
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with  red  letters.  The  place  was  wild  and 
solitary,  embosomed  among  hills,  and  not 
a  haman  residence  was  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction  except  the  miserable  looking  inn 
at  the  other  end  of  the  com't. 

They  were  silently  walking  onwards 
when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  plaid,  who  jumped  over  the 
low  wall  that  enclosed  the  burying-ground. 
He  whistled  to  a  dog  that  accompanied 
him,  and  striding  hastily  across  the  yard 
with  little  regard  to  the  ashes  of  the.  dead 
over  which  he  trampled,  he  leaped  oyer 
the  wall  at  the  opposite  corner  to  that  at 
which  he  had  entered,  and  whistling  again 
to  his  dog  passed  on  rapidly  towards 
the  hills.  He  had  evidently  crossed  the 
burying-ground  just  as  a  short  cut  on  his 
joumey,  but  the  circumstance  had  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  Beatrice  and  her  sister  to 
make  them  hurry  out  of  the  place. 

On  returning  to  Mr.  Dunbar  they  found 
him  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  whom 
he  was  offering  to  accommodate  with  a  seat 
in  his  carriage,  which  the  stranger,  with  a 
distressing  voice,  like  one  afflicted  with 
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some  pulmonary  disorder,  feebly  declined, 
aad  then  accepted.  This  young  gentle- 
man was  no  other  than  Mr.  St.  Lewis, 
whom  Mr.  Dunbar  was  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  recognising  and  oblig- 
ing;, 

Mr.  St.  Lewis  proved  but  a  silent  and 
(lull  companion  ;  but  Mr.  Dunbar  invited 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dundauvie  instead 
of  pursuing  his  own  journey  on  foot,  as 
he  intimated  he  intended,  that  he  might 
liave  more  opportunity  and  leisure  to  view 
tlie  wild  Bceoery  of  those  parts  which  he 
had  never  visited  before.  He  was  accord- 
ingly prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Castle, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  cordi- 
ality. Mr.  Dunbar  had  calculated  upon  his 
remaining  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had  pro- 
mised himself  some  gratification  in  show- 
ing him  his  improvements ;  but  to  his  dis- 
appointment, when  he  got  him  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  marl  pits,  and  had  con- 
ducted him  to  a  field  where  he  was  burning 
moss,  and  was  showing  him  how  to  use 
11  tube  he  had  invented  for  blowing  his 
moss  fires,  the  stranger  announced  his  in- 
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teotion  of  prosecuting  his  journey,  and 
took  his  leave  requesting  Mr.  Dunbar  to 
make  his  apologies  to  the  ladies. 

"Troth  there's  something  no'  canny 
about  yon  chield»"  said  the  Laird  to  Ti- 
mothy as  they  walked  home  together,  both 
disconcerted  at  being  left  so  abruptly. 

Timothy  acquiesced,  and  said  that  he 
had  heard  Camberlees  speak  of  him,  but 
that  he  was  a  mere  stage  coach  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  and  he  rather  liked  him,  and 
at  all  events  pitied  him,  he  seemed  so 
oppressed  with  ill  health  and  anxiety  of 
mind. 

Miss  Dunbar  had  prepared  a  present 
for  him ;  but  by  his  thus  unceremoniously 
departing,  she  was  defeated  in  her  bene- 
ficent purpose  ;  and  in  her  disappointment 
she  characterized  him  in  her  journal  as  a 
''  land  louper"  who  had  proved  himself  to 
be  both  destitute  of  discretion  and  common 
sense.  In  the  mean  time,  with  a  stirring 
benevolence  of  heart  that  never  was  at 
rest,  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  Bea- 
trice and  Felicia  would  forget  their  accom- 
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plishments  without  some  one  to  direct  their 
studies. 

This  idea  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  kind  and  friendly  action  by  in- 
viting to  the  house,  for  a  remuneration,  a 
Miss  Fiddlestraes,  a  certain  elderly  spinster, 
who  had  in  former  years  taught  Lady 
Preston  her  first  lessons  in  reading  and 
spelling.  This  lady's  abilities  for  imparting 
polite  education  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  many  who  undertake  the  same  office, 
and  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
she  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  music 
but  could  not  play.  She  had  a  smattering 
of  French,  and  professed  flower  painting. 
Her  chef-d'fBuvre  in  that  department  was 
things  of  a  bluish  colour  that  might  pass 
for  artichokes  or  cabbage  roses. 

Miss  Fiddlestraes  was  one  of  those  fe- 
males who  had  never  met  with  the  admi- 
ration of  the  other  sex,  and  scarcely  ever 
conciliated  the  favour  of  her  own.  Bare 
civility  was  all  that  the  frigidity  of  her 
manner  and  aspect  could  draw  forth.  She 
was  small  of  stature,  like  a  little  girl,  and 
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her  sour  and  sharpened  visage  bore  not  the 
marks  of  good  \vill  to  any  living  thing. 
Her  family  had  suffered  like  others  from 
its  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  she 
had  been  nurtured  amid  the  hardships  of 
irretrievable  poverty. 

Age  had  stiffened  her  manners,  increased 
her  chagrin,  and  estabUshed  her  self-con- 
ceit Lady  Dundauvie  and  her  sister,  on 
account  of  her  having  suffered  like  them- 
selves in  one  great  common  cause,  showed 
her  many  proofs  of  substantial  kindness 
and  friendship  ;  and  although  the  pecu- 
harities  of  her  temper  were  so  great  that 
she  was  rather  a  troublesome  inmate,  and 
was  continually  taking  offence  at  trifles, 
they  had  a  very  warm  partiality  for  her,  and 
rejoiced  when  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
mitigating  the  severity  of  her  privations 
without  wounding  her  feelings  or  ruffling 
her  pride.  But  when  Miss  Fiddlestraes 
did  take  offence,  she  generally  gave  im- 
mediate indication  by  packing  up  her 
things,  and  hastening  home  to  the  digni- 
fied retirement  of  her  own  garret  at  Bally- 
birsal. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LeBm'd  Sir,  if  you'd  employ  your  pen. 

Against  the  senaeleBs  sons  of  men. 

Or  write  the  history  of  Siam, 

No  man  is  better  pay  than  I  am; 

Or  unce  you're  leam'd  in  Greek,  let's  see 

Something  against  the  Trinity. 

THE    ELBFHAlfT    AND    BOOKSSLLXB. 

Thk  summer  months  were  passing  away 
with  but  small  interruptiofl  to  the  duties 
prescribed  by  Lady  Christan's  "  Rules  and 
Regulations"  for  the  daily  occupation  of 
time,  when  a  variety  of  a  novel  kind  oc- 
curred by  the  arrival  of  a  respectable 
loolcing  person  with  a  package  under  his 
arm,  who  inquired  for  Mr.  Dunbar.  He 
readily  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Laird 
who  was  not  difficult  of  access,  and  it  was 
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a  sign  he  was  well  received  when  the  bell 
was  rung  and  wine  ordered  for  hinii 
While  the  stranger  was  left  to  help  himself, 
to  some  refreshment,  Mr.  Dunbar  mounted 
up  stairs  to  his  sister-in-law's  room  with  a 
bundle  of  pamphlets  in  his  hand. 

"Troth/'  said  he,  addressing  Aunt 
Christan,  "  there's  a  lad  come  ye  noo  that's 
gotten  the  gift  o'  the  gab  if  he  has  naething 
else.  He  ca's  himself  Mr.  Law,  but  I  may 
ca'  him  Mr.  Blaw,  for  he  has  gi'en  me  a 
surprising  account  o'  himsel'  and  his  pro- 
jects." He  then  proceeded  to  inform  his 
sister-in-law  that  this  stranger  was  an  ad- 
venturer in  the  bookselling  line,  who  as 
an  agent  for  a  trader  in  Spittalbrig  was 
travelling  to  obtain  subscribers  to  a  new 
periodical  started  in  that  town  called  **  The 
Spittalbrig  Examinator." 

It  was  a  small  pamphlet  or  magazine  to 
come  oat  every  month  in  sixpenny  num- 
bers. This  publication  presented  a  mean- 
ness of  paper  and  printing  with  which 
that  of  the  dying  speeches  of  criminals 
^d  of  halfpenny  ballads  might  vie.    But 
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it  waa  before  the  days  of  cheap  readiog 
had  beguD.  Penny  publications  did  not 
then,  like  clouds  of  locusts,  darken  the  land, 
and  like  them  leave  their  desolating  effects 
behind,  as  in  too  many  instances  they  do 
ill  the  moral  blight,  and  dearth,  and  dead- 
ness  that  betray  their  devastating  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  Dunbar  bad  given  Mr.  Law  bis 
name  at  once  as  a  regular  subscriber  for 
six  copies  of  his  Examinator,  and  more- 
over purchased  all  the  copies  of  the  first 
number  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
excepting  one  which  Mr.  Law  retained  to 
.shew  as  a  sample  elsewhere.  Such  was 
the  liberal  way  in  which  the  Laird  patro- 
nized literature ;  and  he  now  had  come  to 
obtain  Aunt  Christan's  approbation  of  what 
he  had  done.  Aunt  Christan  would  have 
been  much  better  pleased  bad  she  been 
the  patronizing  individual  herself ;  but  she 
was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  kind- 
ness. Never  a  man,  woman,  or  child  came 
about  the  place  but  was  hospitably  treated, 
and  after  this  very  successful  application 
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on  the  part  of  Mr.  Law,  he  was  detained 
by  her  order  to  dine  at  the  second  table 
irith  the  upper  servants. 

He  opened  up  his  literary  budget  to 
Mrs.  Peters  the  housekeeper,  and  obtained 
her  as  an  additional  subscriber  to  his 
magazine.  A  special  message  by  May 
Ramage  commsuided  the  housekeeper  to 
ask  him  to  remain  to  tea,  and  another 
special  message,  ere  his  tea  was  concluded, 
conveyed  an  invitation  to  him  to  stay  all 
night,  as  the  day  was  already  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  him  to  call  at  other  houses. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  able  to  confer 
happiness.  Mr.  Law  had  never  been  any 
where  so  well  received,  and  a  happy  man 
he  was  upon  the  occasion.  And  as  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  attention  to  him,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  Aunt  Christan  suggested 
to  her  brother-in-law  to  send  for  him  after 
sapper  to  take  wine.  Had  this  infringe- 
ment on  established  rules  not  originated 
with  that  lady  herself,  she  would  have 
written  a  dissertation  upon  its  impropriety 
to  be  read  to  the  whole  house.  But  she 
was  this  night  bent  upon  doing  the  popu- 
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lar  thing,  and  the  boc^  agent  was  id  ez- 
celleDt  luck. 

Mr.  Law  was  a  respectable  person,  and 
intelhgent;  but  like  all  in  his  station,  was 
totally  unconscious  of  his  own  footing  in  the 
world.  He  had  that  self-confidence  which, 
la  such  as  him,  results  from  never  having 
associated  with  superiors.  In  short,  he  had 
that  modest  assurance  metaphorically  de- 
signated brass,  with  which  many  thousands 
with  no  other  qualification,  get  profitably 
on  through  life  and  business.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  but  that  Mr.  Law  had  many 
good  qualities  in  spite  of  this  ;  although  un- 
abashed, he  took  his  seat  at  the  Dundauvie 
supper  board  after  supper  was  over,  and 
proceeded  to  mix  his  tumbler  with  an  air  of 
perfect  self-possession  and  ease ;  while  the 
Laird  prepared  for  himself  a  potation  of  hot 
water  and  raw  sugar,  almost  a  complete 
syrup,  with  a  small  wine  glassful  of  Glen- 
livat  in  it,  for  notwithstanding  that  he  talked 
so  much  of  drams,  he  was  sober  almost  to 
abstemiousness. 

Mr.  Law  talked  like  an  oracle  upon  poU- 
tics,  religion,  and  trade;   and  having  ex- 
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hansted  his  remarks  on  these  subjects,  he 
produced  from  his  pocket  the  **  Spittalbrig 
Ezaminator/'  and  requested  permission  to 
entertain  the  company  with  some  extracts, 
as  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  merits 
of  the  new  periodical.  The  company  were 
not  fastidious,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  the 
first  article,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled, 
"  The  view  from  Spittalbrig  Tower,"  by  an 
anonymous  contributor. 

"Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Law,  at  the  con- 
clusion, addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Dunbar, 
''  this  is  sublime  poetry,  as  you  may  dis- 
cern; but  what  I  consider  will  be  more 
popular  are  the  prose  articles  by  a  young 
lad  whose  father  is  the  chief  perfumer  in  our 
town.  He  was  to  have  been  bred  in  his 
father's  line,  but  his  genius  is  of  that  com- 
prehensive kind  that  he  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  science  and  literature.  Tndeed, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Sir,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
nected with  books,  as  you  will  easily  see 
from  the  specimens  I  am  about  to  shew 
you." 

Mr.   Dunbar   winked  to    the    company 
while    Mr.  Law   was  looking  among  his 
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papers.    At  length,  baring  made  a  selec- 
tion, be  proceeded  to  read  as  follows  : 

THE  SCRAP  DINNER  AND  ITS  CON- 
SEQUENCES. 

From  the  SpittaUrrig  Examinator. 

"  I  was  a  sort  of  amphibious  being  in 
society,  neither  disporting  in  the  pure  air 
and  sunshine  of  high  life,  nor  sunk  in  the 
deep  waters  of  low  life ;  I  existed  between 
the  two,  sometimes  soaring  into  the  one, 
and  sometimes  taking  a  dive  into  the  other. 
Setting  aside  metaphor,  and  speaking  in 
plain  language,  I  was  in  fact  a  respectable 
member  of  the  community,  who  tried  to  do 
my  duty,  and  consequently  I  thought  my- 
self no  inconsiderable  person,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  I  was  nosody. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances,  I  must  say  that 
what  others  thought  or  said  of  me,  or  how 
they  acted  towards  me,  never  gave  me  the 
slightest  uneasiness  or  concern  if  my  own 
conscience  was  clear.  It  wjis  a  rule  of  naine 
never  to  take  offence.     I  could  not  help 
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sometimes  giving  offence,  as  I  walked 
straight  forward  in  what  I  considered  my 
line  of  duty,  and  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
every  one  that  obligingly  pressed  it  upon 
me. 

''  I  was  asked  out  to  a  scrap  dinner.  It 
was  the  third  day  after  a  party  had  been 
entertained,  and  some  persons  of  more  note 
than  myself  had  helped  to  consume,  on  the 
two  preceding  days,  the  most  choice  part  of 
the  fragments. 

"  •  Pray,  will  you  be  helped  to  some  veal 
pie  which  I  can  particularly  recommend  ?' 
said  my  hostess,  most  sweetly  and  allur- 
ingly. 

"  'No,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Madam,'  re- 
plied I,  looking  with  a  proper  respect  for 
the  picturesque  on  the  ruins  of  the  pie. 
*  Bat,'  added  I,  *  I  dare  not  eat  cold  pie.* 

*' '  Then  there  is  some  beef,'  resumed  the 
lady,  pointing  to  the  remains  of  a  stewed 
round  placed  before  her  son,  who  acted  as 
landlord  to  his  widowed  mother. 

" '  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  again,'  said 
I,  while  the  young  military  buck  began  with 
a  grand  air  to  whet  his  carver  to  help  me. 
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'  I  dare  not/  I  said,  '  eat  meat  heated  a 
second  time.'  And  I  added  something  sen- 
timentally delicate  about  the  weakness  of 
my  stomach. 

'^  *  Bless  me  !'  said  the  lady,  somewhat 
chagrined,  '  we  made  no  stranger  of  you, 
which  is  the  most  friendly  way.  Would 
you  be  helped  to  some  pea-fowl  ?  Bring 
up  the  pea-fowl,  James.' 

"  The  pea-fowl  was  brought  up,  at  least  its 
melancholy  remains,  a  bare  scraped  skeleton 
without  either  a  pinion  or  a  drumstick.  But 
this  rare  morsel  I  equally  set  my  face 
against. 

'^ '  I  beg,  Madam,'  said  I  to  my  enter- 
tainer,  '  that  you  will  have  no  uneasiness 
on  my  account.  I  came  by  your  kind  in- 
vitation, not  for  my  dinner,  but  to  enjoy 
your  society.  The  dinner  I  should  have 
eaten  at  home  I  have  brought  with  me. 
Permit  me  to  eat  it  now,  and  I  shall  feel 
quite  happy.' 

*'  I  accordingly  took  from  my  pocket 
some  biscuit  and  a  few  raisins. 

*'  Besides  my  hostess  and  her  son  there 
was  at  table  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who 
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sat  opposite  to  me.  She  was  on  a  visit  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  had  seen  the  whole  series 
of  dinners  given  at  that  time.  She  took  her 
departure  on  the  following  day,  as  I  after- 
wards understood,  for  next  morning  I  re- 
ceived from  her  a  note  requesting  me  to  call 
on  her  at  her  own  residence  which  was  a 
short  way  out  of  town. 

**  It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning,  dated 
10th  February,  as  I  see  by  my  journal — ^for 
I  do  keep  a  journal  of  the  remarkable 
events  of  my  life — ^when  I  set  out  on  my  ex- 
pedition to  this  lady's  place  of  abode.  Why 
she  had  sent  for  me  was  beyond  my  conjec- 
ture; but  as  I  was  not  so  prosperous  in 
life  as  to  be  above  being  civil,  I  obeyed  her 
mandate,  which  was  a  very  polite  and  kind 
one,  and  I  was  rather  favourably  impress- 
ed towards  the  lady,  although  I  had  very 
little  acquaintance  with  her.  Rejoicing  in 
my  improved  health  and  strength,  I  walked 
briskly  along  the  road  which  led  out  into 
the  country.  A  clear  blue  sky  was  above 
my  head.  A  thin  sprinkling  of  snow  covered 
the  fields,  which  sparkled  dazzlingly  bright 
in  the  sunshine.     It  was  a  joyous  looking 
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day,  though  a  winter  one,  aod  my  own 
spirits  were  light  and  huoyant.  I  had  no 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  no  doubts  about 
the  fnture.  life  seemed  upon  'the  whole 
very  pleasurable.  I  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  world,  and  was  disposed  to  think  I  lived 
in  very  good  times,  instead  of  very  bad 
times,  as  was  alleged  by  every  one  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  conversing  with. 

"  As  I  walked  along  I  was  interrupted  in 
my  progress  by  a  large  drove  of  black  cattle 
OQ  their  way  south.  It  was  at  a  narrow 
part  of  the  road,  screened  by  a  high  hedge 
on  each  hand.  I  stepped  aside  into  an 
aperture  in  the  hedge,  leading  to  some 
ploughed  land,  and  took  my  station  there 
till  the  animals  passed.  A  tall,  elderly  man, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  brown  great 
coat,  had  taken  shelter  there  also.  He 
stood  stock  still,  with  a  grave  and  solemn 
aspect.  His  walking-stick  was  below  his 
arm,  and  his  hands,  muffled  in  huge  Shet- 
and  mitts,  were  folded  across  his  breast, 
and  his  whole  appearance  suggested  to  me 
very  strongly  the  idea  of  a  Pharisee  stand- 
ing praying  in   the  corner  of  the   street, 
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and  this  prepossession  was  strengthened 
when  I  heard  him  exclaimi  in  a  deep,  so- 
norous voice : 

"'The  Lord  be  praised  r 

"  This  is  for  his  deliverance  from  the  cat- 
tle, thought  I,  for  the  last  of  the  herd  was 
now  passed.  But  he  continued  at  inter- 
vals the  same  ejaculation  as  he  stepped  out 
of  the  inclosure,  and  walked  along  the  pub- 
lic road. 

"  m  talk  to  this  man,  thought  I.  So 
I  went  up  to  him,  and  said : 

"'This  is  a  fine  day.'^ 

" '  Every  day  is  fine/  replied  he,  with  a 
gravity  that  repulsed  further  advances  on 
my  part,  and  I  remained  silent.  He  looked 
round  on  me  vidth  disappointment  in  his 
countenance,  and  caught  up  the  theme  him- 
self, as  if  afraid  I  should  let  it  drop,  and  he 
reiterated  emphatically :  *  Every  day  is 
fine,'  evidently  hoping  that  I  would  either 
contradict  bim,  or  assent  to  his  proposi- 
tion. But  I  did  neither ;  but  changed  to 
some  other  subject,  by  asking  him  how  far 
wc  were  from  the  town  of  Longside. 
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"  *  Three  quarters  of  a  mile/*  he  replied, 
taking'  out  his  watch  and  examining  it, 
'  and  I  must  be  there  exactly  at  two 
o'clock/ 

^'  He  put  up  his  watch  again,  and  hastened 
onward,  leaving  me  to  follow  at  my  lei- 
sure. 

**  I  had  to  pass  through  the  town  of  Long- 
side.  The  small  avenue  which  led  to  Miss 
Leveson's  villa  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  it.  The  town  as  I  passed 
through  seemed  in  a  stir,  as  if  some  public 
business  was  going  forward.  Men,  appa- 
rently strangers,  were  walking  about,  and 
standing  in  groups,  conversing,  and  two  or 
three  private  travelling  equipages  stood 
near  the  inn.  I  asked  a  person  in  passing 
what  was  going  on  in  the  town.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  merely  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  who  had  come  to  examine  into 
a  case  of  robbery  that  had  occurred  in  a 
gentleman's  house  in  the  ^eighbourhood. 
This  was  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  me,  so 
without  further  inquiry  I  hastened  to  my 
destination*    Miss  Leveson's  parlour,  intp 
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which  I  was  ushered,  was  the  very  abode  of 
comfort.  A  magnificent  fire  blazing  in  a 
magnificent  grate,  gave  it  the  temperature 
of  a  summer  day,  while  the  largeness  of 
the  apartment  prevented  anything  like 
closeness  or  confinement.  Looking  out, 
from  the  windows  upon  a  southern  aspect, 
a  view,  cheerful  and  enlivening  even  at  that 
season,  of  a  fine  open  country,  intersected 
by  a  river,  and  a  bright  sky  above  presented 
itself. 

''Few  maiden  ladies,  thought  I,  enjoy 
fife  as  this  lady  seems  to  do ;  but  the 
reflections  on  that  subject  whigh  were  oc- 
curring to  me,  were  stopped  sfi^brt  as  the 
door  opened,  and  Miss  Leveson  entered. 
After  a  few  common-places,  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  which  enabled  me  to  listen,  and  her 
to  speak,  she  thus  began. — But  let  me  first 
describe  her  person :  she  was  a  tall  woman, 
of  spare  figure,  straight  and  stiff,  appa- 
rently about  fifty-eight,  or  upwards,  not 
less.  Her  features  were  high  and  sharp^ 
strongly  marked  with  deep  good  sense. 
Her  smile  was  benevolent ;  but  sometimes 
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it  faded  away  into  something  stern,  like  jus- 
tice and  severity  of  aspect. .  I  may  now  des- 
cribe myself :  I  was  exactly  twenty-four.  I 
was  so  unpromising  in  my  appearance,  with 
regard  to  constitutional  vigour  and  health, 
that  I  was  considered  too  delicate  to  live. 
Indeed,  this  weak  state  of  health  in  my  early 
years  had  fixed  my  destiny  in  my  native 
country  when  I  should  have  been  abroad. 
At  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  when  his 
estates  by  a  law-suit  unavoidably  engaged  in 
on  his  part,  passed  away  for  ever  from  the 
family,  I,  its  sole  and  its  sorry  representa- 
tive was  offered,  through  the  interest  of  a 
friend,  a  commission  in  the  German  Le- 
gion. But  I  was  doomed  to  lead  a  quiet 
life,  and  scramble  for  a  subsistence  as 
I  best  could,  in  my  fatherland. 

**  *  Mr.  Granville,'  said  the  lady,  after 
clearing  her  voice,  and  smoothing  back  her 
artificial  brown  curls  from  her  brow,  '  Mr. 
Granville,  I  admire  your  character.  I  have 
done  so  ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  your  independent  but  eccentric 
manner  at  Mrs.  Eldred's.' 
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"  I  bowed  in  recognition  of  her  compli- 
ment, and  she  proceeded :" 

'^  {To  be  continued  in  our  next.y 

After  reading  the  above  tale  Mr.  Law 
gave  no  time  for  comment^  bnt  proceeded 
without  delay  to  another  piece,  which  he 
introduced  with  some  apparent  diffidence 
as  a  small  poetical  essay  of  his  own  in  the 
Scottish  language,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
made  the  vehicle  of  many  vulgar  and  loose 
sentiments  ;  but  he  hoped  these  verses, 
however  small  their  merits  might  be,  were 
free  from  defects  of  that  sort ;  and  forthwith 
he  proceeded  to  read  a  poem  of  several 
pages.  **  The  only  other  article  with  which 
I  shall  trouble  you,"  said  this  dauntless 
literary  book  agent,  when  he  had  finished 
his  own  effusions,  and  regardless  that  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  by  this  time 
fast  asleep,  ''is  another  sketch  powerful 
and  striking,  by  the  same  anonymous  hand 
who  wrote  the  leading  article.  He  is  one 
that  promises  to  be  a  strong  support  to  our 
literary  undertaking." 

Mr.   Law  continued    to    read   till    the 
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caQcUes  were  dying  away  in  their  sockets. 
Ills  visit,  however,  seemed  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  and  he  took  his  departure  early 
next  morning,  and  was  expected  to  return 
in  a  month  with  the  next  number  of  the 
Examinator ;  but  month  after  month  passed 
away,  and  no  Mr.  Law  came. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AutrefioiB  on  Romain  s'en  vint  fort  afflig^ 
Raoonter  it  Caton  que,  la  nuit  pr^^ente. 
Son  Soulier  dea  souris  avoit  6t6  rong^, 
Choee  qui  lui  aembloit  tout  k  fait  effitayante. 
Mon  ami,  dit  Caton,  reprenez  vos  esprita, 
Cet  accident  en  aoi  n'a  rien  d*^uvantable, 
Mais  ai  votre  Soulier  eut  mang^  lea  aouris, 
^'auroit  6t6  aana  doute  un  prodige  effiroyable. 

BARATON. 

A  CLETBR  critic,  perhaps  the  cleverest 
Britain  ever  saw>  remarks  concerning  some 
particular  author,  that  he  seemed  to  have  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  his 
f^ers;  for  he  explained  what  was  per- 
fectly ohvious,  lest  they  should  not  under- 
stand it.      Rather  than  incur    the  same 
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imputatioD,  I  forbear  to  point  out  the  coq- 
nexion  between  the  motto  which  heads 
this  chapter,  and  the  chapter  itself;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  Mr.  Law  did  not  make  his 
appearance  again  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  he  arrived  smarting  under  a  misfor- 
tune, which  like  the  tooth-ache,  meets  with 
DO  commiseration. 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Law's  employer,  Mr. 
Snell,  was  an  overmatch  for  him  and  his 
young  literary  associate,  the  perfumer's 
5on  ;  and,  according  to  custom,  he  had 
appropriated  all  the  profits  of  the  joint- 
stock  publication  to  himself.  Mr.  Law  and 
the  perfumer's  son  submitted  in  silence ; 
but  the  anonymous  contributor,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  old  Colonel  of  the  Spittalbrig 
Militia,  stepped  out  of  his  obscurity,  and 
demanded  justice  by  the  mouth  of  the  law. 
There  was  a  Bensation  created  in  the  town  ; 
it  afforded  talk  at  the  tea-tables  for  a  fort- 
night. The  old  officer  obtained  no  redress ; 
but  the  agitation  caused  all  support  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Spittalbrig  E^ami- 
nator ;  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Dud- 
dauvie  family   were  not  of  the  spirit  of 
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those  who  forsake  any  one  in  misfortune. 
If  Mr.  Law  was  well  treated  in  his  prospe- 
rity, he  was  overwhelmed  with  kindness  now 
in  bis  adversity,  and  when  thrown  out  of  a 
sitaation  as  conductor  and  travelling  agent 
for  the  defdnqt  journal;  for  as  he  had 
taken  part  against  Mr.  Snell,  of  course  an 
irreparable  breach  was  the  consequence. 
He  was  not  only  called  to  the  dining-room 
to  drink  claret  after  dinner  when  the  ladies 
had  retired,  but  he  was  taken  into  Aunt 
Cbristan's  room  to  taste  the  minister's 
cheese,  an  annual  present  she  received  from 
Dr.  Drypath,  and  also  a  cordial  of  her  own 
composition,  called  slip-down — some  doubt- 
Ail  mixture  dyed  with  red  sanders. 

''Sir/'  said  Mr.  Law,  addressing  Mr. 
Dunbar,  as  he  took  his  place  once  more  at 
the  table  after  supper,  ''  Sir,  it  is  a  great 
calamity  that  the  Examinator  is  stopped. 
It  has  been  a  great  damper  to  me  and  the 
young  man  whom  I  have  ahready  men- 
tioned.*' 

"If  that  be  a*  your  calamity,"  replied 
the  Laird,  ''  ye  may  be  glad  it  is  naething 
waur.    Whenever  heard  ye  o'  ony  writer 
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since  the  days  o'  John  Milton  and  lang 
before,  for  ony  thing  that  I  ken,  that  was 
iia  cheated  by  his  bookseller;  while  John 
Milton's  bookseller,  and  his  family,  and 
their  heirs,  and  assignees  were  living  like 
nobles  o'  the  land  on  the  profits  o*  his 
hook.  It  maybe  said  o'  the  baill  set  o' 
tliem  as  auld  Caimmonyacre  aye  said  o' 
tlie  lawyers,  if  ye  escape  beggary  and  star- 
vation at  their  hands,  ye  may  think  yoursel' 
weel  aff." 

"  But  Mr.  Snell  seemed  such  an  excellent 
man,"  interposed  Mr.  Law,  in  a  dolefiil 
voice. 

"  What  proof  had  ye  o'  his  excellence, 
before  ye  had  this  transaction  wi*  him?" 
jjursued  the  Laird.  "  I  mind  aye  what  my 
lather  used  to  say  when  we  would  hae  been 
praising  ony  body,  and  saying,  '  Oh  he  is  a 
good  worthy  man.'  '  Did  ye  ever  ony 
business  wi'  him  V  my  father  would  hae 
said.  '  No.'  '  Then  ye  keo  aaething 
about  the  man.  Never  ca*  a  man  good  till 
ye  hae  transacted  business  wi'  him,  and 
then  ye  may  gie  your  opinion.' " 

"  It  is  very  true.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Law, 
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who  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  take  his 
calamity  Ughtly,  although  it  was  so  com- 
mon a  one.  ''  I  don't  hlame  the  man  so 
much/'  continued  he,  "  as  I  do  his  wife. 
One  might  make  something  out  of  Atm, 
but  she  is  as  greedy  as  the  grave." 

"  Aye,  if  there's  a  wife  in  the  case  that 
alters  the  story.  Women,  when  they  are 
ill,  are  aye  waur  than  men,  I've  aye  un- 
derstood that." 

''  They  are  more  covetous,"  said  Timo- 
thy. **  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  the  felons  in  our  gaol,  and  those 
who  have  been  condemned  for  robbery 
have  assured  me  that  the  insatiable  cove- 
tousness  of  the  women  associated  with 
them  has  generally  been  the  occasion  of 
their  detection  and  ruin.  The  women  can 
leave  nothing  they  see,  and  grasp  at  more 
than  they  have  the  means  to  conceal." 

'*  Mr.  Timothy  Janeway's  remark,"  said 
Mr.  Law,  **  upon  common  thieves  and 
robbers  proceeds  from  a  very  just  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  as  there  doubtless  is  a  more 
intimate  connexion  than  one  would  at  first 
suppose  between  secret  injustice  and  open 
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robbery.  The  man  who  takes  advaDtage  of 
a  quirk  of  the  law,  or  some  of  the  allowable 
tricks  of  trade,  to  enrich  himself  oq  the 
ruins  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  la  a 
greater  criminal,  we  may  well  believe,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  all-seeing  God,  than  the 
lawless  vagabond  who  plunders  the  wealthy 
of  a  few  of  the  gewgaws  and  siiperfluities 
of  life,  and  will  meet  with  his  doom  accord- 
ingly. But  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Snell, 
whom  I  adverted  to,  I  by  no  means  meant 
to  traduce  her  character." 

"  You  cannot  injure  her  character  here," 
said  Miss  Fiddlestraes,  with  a  peculiarly 
caustic  expression;  "none  of  the  present 
company  ever  heard  of  her  before,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  hear  or  speak  of  her 
again." 

This  remark,  which  was  meant  to  imply 
that  she  was  too  insignificant  and  con- 
temptible ever  to  be  thought  of,  was  misap- 
prehended by  Mr.  Law,  who  proceeded  to 
explain  himself. 

"  Mrs.  Snell  is  guiltless  of  any  breach  of 
the  statute  law.  I  well  believe,"  said  he ; 
"  and  she  is    doubtless  a  clever  woman. 
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Mr.  Snell  is,  in  some  respects,  a  good- 
natared  man ;  but  she  rules  everything,  and 
gave  him  neither  rest  nor  peace  till  he  dis- 
missed her." 

"Aye,  by  my  troth,  it's  an  unlucky 
thing  when  women  attempt  to  go-vern,''  said 
Mr.  Dunbar,  strongly  accentuating  the 
latter  syllable.  ''  She  would  hae  been  nane 
the  waur  o'  a  down-settin'  frae  auld  Inch- 
femie.  He  was  geay  correct  in  his  op- 
nions  on  that  head.  His  ain  douchters 
trembled  in  his  presence ;  but  troth,  they 
soon  got  out  their  horns  when  they  cam'  to 
live  wi'  me.  But  ye  see  the  story  is,  I 
haena  learned  the  proper  method  yet  o' 
keeping  them  in  subjection.'' 

"You'll  never  learn  now,  it's  past  time," 
said  Timothy,  slyly. 

"  Aye,  ye  slee  body,"  said  the  Laird,  as 
he  saw  a  smile  on  Felicia's  countenance, 
"  ye're  laughing ;  but  when  ye  get  a  man, 
dinna  ye  attempt  to  go-rem,  mind  that.  It 
loses  the  beauty  of  the  female  character 
a'thegither." 

'*  Speaking  of  the  dishonesty  of  lawyers 
and  booksellers,    would  you  not  think," 
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said  Beatrice,  "  that  some  good  men  would 
start  up  determined  by  their  integrity,  to 
redeem  the  character  of  the  two  profes- 
sions ?" 

"  That  is  all  you  know.  Miss,  of  human 
nature,"  said  Mr.  Law,  "  and  you  may 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  ar* 
raogements  of  Providence  in  your  lot,  that 
you  are  removed  far  from  even  the  know- 
ledge of  the  authorised  iniquity  by  which, 
men  obtain  riches.  There  is  something  in 
the  very  atmosphere  of  trade,  if  I  may  bo 
speak,  that  lures  to  unlawful  longing  after 
gain.  It  is  like  sending  an  honest  man 
from  this  country  to  took  after  your  in- 
terests abroad.  He  leaves  his  conscience 
and  integrity  behind  him,  and  becomes  a 
rogue  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  in  a  tropical 
region." 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  proof  and  experience  of 
that,"  said  Timothy,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  spent 
many  years  in  Jamaica,  and  purchased  a 
small  estate.  My  health,  and  loss  almost 
of  eyesight,  obliged  me  to  come  home.  I 
sent  out  the  son  of  my  earliest  and  most 
choice    friend  to  manage  my  plantation. 
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hoping  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life 
with  a  competence  for  myself,  and  my 
mother  and  sister  entirely  depending  on 
me.  But  since  the  first  two  years  after  he 
went  out  I  have  never  received  a  farthing. 
I  then  got  nothing  but  exaggerated  ac« 
counts  of  the  deterioration  of  the  property, 
the  revolt  of  the  whole  gang  of  slaves,  the 
falling  of  the  works,  the  devastation  made 
by  floods  and  earthquakes,  and  innumerable 
statements  entirely  false  and  unfounded ; 
and  now  it  is  involved  in  some  litigation  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Jamaica,  and  I 
expect  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  If  this  mis- 
fortune of  mine  can  reconcile  you  to  your 
loss  of  a  situation,  I  am  glad  I  have  men- 
tioned it.  You  are  stout  and  active,  and 
may  easily  find  a  better  employer  than  Mr. 
Snell.  I  am  old,  and  my  constitution  is 
gone,  and  my  sight  is  but  imperfectly  re^ 
covered.  So  this  is  comfort  for  you  to 
know  that  others  have  been  injured  and 
cheated  as  well  as  yourself." 

These  two  worthies  entered  upon  a  full 
tide  of  condolence  for  the  wrongs  that  each 
individually  had  endured;  and  they  both 
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agreed  that  there  are  great  national  bids,  of 
which  the  covetoasnesB  of  a  money-getting 
age  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  which 
will  most  assuredly  bring  down  sooner  or 
later  some  great  national  punisLaient. 

During  these  discussions  the  ladies  bad 
retired,  and  the  Laird  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Now  mirk  December's  dowie  face 
Glowrs  ower  the  rig  wi'  soiir  grimace. 
While  through  his  minimum  o'  space 

The  blear-e'ed  sun, 
Wi'  blinkin  licht  an'  stealin'  pace, 

Hi«  race  doth  run. 

FBBGUSSON. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  now  draw- 
ing near.  Mr.  Dunbar's  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  were  expected,  which  increased  the 
bustle  of  preparation  for  that  festive  sea- 
son. Aunt  Christan  determined  for  the 
credit  of  the  house,  that  the  splendour  of 
town  entertainments,  to  which  her  niece  had 
of  late  been  accustomed,  should  in  no  degree 
shame  those  of  Dundauvie.  She  little  knew 
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that  the  kind,  affectionate  heart  of  Geral- 
dine  Dunbar  was  UDchaaged  by  the  new  and 
brilliant  career  of  fashionable  life  on  which 
she  had  entered,  and  that  a  hearty  welcome 
hiick  to  the  happy  paternal  mansion  was  all 
that  she  yearned  for.  Had  Miss  Dunbar 
thought  of  this,  she  might  have  saved  her- 
self anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  ;  but 
slie  would  have  been  loath  to  lose  such  an 
(i])portunity  of  exercising  her  talents,  and 
showing  her  skill  in  dinner  arrangements, 
Ibr  it  was  a  favourite  employment  of  hers  at 
nil  seasons  to  make  out  dinner  bills  for 
huaginary  entertainments,  and  it  rejoiced 
licr  heart  to  think  that  some  of  her  ideal 
hasts  were  about  to  be  realized. 

There  was  an  unsparing  slaughter  of 
^eese  and  turkeys.  The  servants,  in  the  con- 
tusion of  people  who  have  too  much  busi- 
ness on  hand,  were  continually  transgress- 
ing the  rules  of  the  house  by  slighting  their 
regular  avocations,  and  disturbing  the  fa- 
mily by  their  noise.  The  sound  of  mincing- 
knives,  the  pounding  of  spiceries,  the  clat- 
ter of  dishes,  the  clamour  of  tongues,  and 
the  shrill  screaming  of  unhappy  fowls,  with 
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their  legs  tied,  fluttering  and  flapping  about 
OD  the  floor  until  the  time  arrived  for  draw- 
ing their  necks,  echoed  through  the  long 
under  passages,  and  occasionally  reaiched 
the  ears  of  the  family  up  stairs,  although 
every  double  door  and  cross  door  was  com- 
manded to  be  kept  shut,  the  statute  of  the 
house  being  express  on  the  point — that  for 
any  servant  to  presume  to  leave  a  door  open 
was  to  be  his  or  her  instant  dismissal. 
Aunt  Christan  had  moreover  written  some- 
thing like  an  essay  on  the  propriety  of 
shutting  doors  and  keeping  them  shut, 
and  caused  it  to  be  read  by  Mrs.  Peters, 
the  house-keeper,  in  the  servants'  hall 
when  they  were  all  assembled  at  break- 
fast. She  likewise,  on  that  occasion,  made 
Mrs.  Peters  present  to  Archie  Mettlefit,  the 
family  butcher,  for  his  instruction,  draw- 
ing of  an  ox,  done  with  a  pen,  and  inter- 
sected with  lines,  showing,  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  economy,  how  she  wished 
it  to  be  divided,  the  names  of  the  pieces 
being  marked  in  each  section.  A  duplicate 
of  this  original  drawing  was  also  made  by 
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1  he  industrious  lady,  and  placed  as  an  oroa- 
iKent  onherown  mantelpiece,  and  to  it  were 
;i!fixed  some  general  rules  in  rhyme  of  her 
own  composition.    The  iirst  rule  ran  thus, 

Sixteen  puddings  in  a  sow. 
Four  and  twenty  in  a  cow ; 
The  fotteet  ox  that  runs  thereout. 
Has  fifty  in  hia  gat. 

The  sumptuous  dinner  placed  on  the 
Dandauvie  table  on  Christmas-day,  did 
great  honour  to  the  excellent  lady's  exer- 
tions. The  public,  however,  would  be  little 
interested  by  a  detail  of  what  it  consisted ; 
but  an  exact  description  of  every  dish  and 
tlie  precise  weight  of  the  goose,  garnished 
^vith  garters,  that  is,  rings  of  onions  hung 
upon  the  legs  and  wings,  and  of  the  enor- 
mous round  of  beef,  which  required  the  corn* 
bined  efforts  of  three  men  to  place  it  upon 
the  table,  and  which  so  ensconced  the  Laird 
behind  it  that  nothing  else  of  him  was  dis- 
cernible to  the  company  except  the  summit 
of  his  auburn  wig,  were  all  recorded  at  fuU 
length  in  Miss  Dunbar's  journal. 
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Christmas  was  kept  at  Dundauvie  in 
something  of  the  old  English  style,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  family  were  concerned. 
There  was  much  good-will  and  kind-heart- 
edness and  tempered  festivity  on  their 
part;  but  the  domestics,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  Scotland,  had  no  reciprocal  feelings 
ftith  their  superiors  on  that  joyful  occasion. 
They  participated  in  the  good  cheer,  without 
knowing  why  they  were  more  daintily 
feasted  on  that  day  than  on  any  other, 
although  Miss  Dunbar,  on  its  yearly  re- 
currence, took  them  one  by  one  into  her 
room,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
small  present,  explained  what  the  festival 
meant,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  them 
serious  and  grateful  feelings. 

But  so  far  from  being  able  to  produce  any 
such  beneficial  effect,  it  only  excited  in  their 
niiads  a  lurking  suspicion  that  some  popish 
or  heathen  mystery  was  concealed  under  it, 
and  more  especially  as  amidst  the  cheerful- 
ness and  joy  there  seemed  never  to  be  lost 
sidit  of  the  seriousness  and  moderation 
becoming  a  season  set  apart  for  the  com- 
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iiicmoratioa  of  religioas  beDefits.  When 
they  had  all  met  in  the  hall  to  compare 
their  gifts,  their  orthodoxy  would  break 
tbrth  in  profane  ridicule  of  the  good  old 
lady's  adniouitions ;  and  if  Mr.  Dunbar's 
confidential  and  favourite  eeirant,  Mr. 
AN'aitthelaird,  who  had  a  secret  leaning  to 
tlie  principles  of  his  master,  interposed  with 
gentle  expostulation,  he  was  branded  as  a 
papist,  and  was  glad  to  make  as  speedy  and 
lionourable  a  retreat  as  he  could  from  the 
strife  of  controversy. 

Besides  the  manifestations  of  joy  in  a 
miinsion  where  peace  and  plenty  reigned, 
and  all  the  attempts  to  render  every  one 
connected  with  the  establishment  happy, 
iht're  flowed  out  from  the  same  source  many 
a  secret  spring  of  Christian  benevolence. 

Lady  Dundauvie  had  been  a  woman  of 
a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  and  her  bene- 
factions to  the  poor  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  munificence  as  for  their  privacy. 
She  neither  gave  grudgingly  nor  from  obli- 
gation  ;  and  since  she  had  become  enfeebled 
by  age  and  ill-health,  her  chaiities  were 
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carried  on  wUh  equal  zeal  by  bar  no  less 
geoerous  sister ;  and  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Gospel  precept,  the  left  hand  knew 
not  what  the  right  did.  Besides  the  liberal 
distribution  of  comforts  at  that  season  to 
the  poor  on  the  estate  and  in  the  parish, 
the  hearts  of  many  who  were  more  remote 
were  cheered  by  the  bounty  which  sprung 
from  the  same  source.  These  are  the 
deeds,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  which  are 
registered  in  Heaven  ;  for  they  were  not 
done  to  be  seen  by  men,  and  never  were 
recorded  on  earth.  No  printed  journal 
could  or  durst  have  published  them ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  among 
the  vast  store  of  facts  contained  in  aunt 
Christan's  journal,  not  a  single  alms-deed 
or  act  of  benevolence  performed  by  herself 
or  family  was  ever  noted  down  or  adverted 
to. 

This  could  not  be  by  accident,  but 
must  have  been  in  strict  and  conscientious 
accordance  with  the  divine  rule  which 
ecjoined  secrecy  in  charity,  the  slight- 
est deviation   from   which  renders    it   no 
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longer  a  matter  between  God  and  the  con- 
science of  the  individual,  but  nullifies  it  as 
a  Christian  grace,  and  consequently  forfeits 
its  reward. 

Lady  Dundauvie,  who  was  now  unable 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  herself, 
generally  came  in  on  any  high  occasion 
after  dinner,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  to 
welcome  her  guests.  On  Christmas-day 
this  ceremony  was  not  omitted.  She  came 
to  welcome  her  beloved  daughter  and  dis- 
tinguished son-in-law  back  again.  The 
transient  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  she 
manifested,  soon  relapsed  into  langour  and 
exhaustion.  She  rose  to  withdraw.  All 
the  gentlemen  started  up  ready  to  assist 
her  to  her  apartment ;  but  with  her  usual 
politeness,  she  singled  out  a  stranger — a 
young  man  whom  Sir  Richard  Preston  had 
invited  to  the  castle;  and  as  a  mark  of 
attention  to  her  son-in-law's  friend,  she 
accepted  of  his  services  to  attend  her  to  her 
chamber. 

This  stranger,  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot  by 
name,  with  manners  polished  to  the  extreme 
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of  refinement,  but  without  the  least  degree 
of  affectatioD,  was  grave,  sedate,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  appeared  in  striking  contrast  to 
aoother  guest,  a  Captain  Maitland,  a  naval 
officer,  whose  boisterous  mirth  and  towering 
stature  made  him  an  object  of  astonishment 
and  almost  of  dread  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  party,  whom  he  took  a  delight  in 
teazing  with  all  the  frankness  and  fa- 
miliarity of  an  old  acquaintance,  although 
he  had  never  seen  them  before.  Mr. 
Timothy  Janeway's  elder  brother  was  also 
one  of  the  party.  He  was  a  short,  stout, 
coarse-featured  man,  of  rather  odd  appear- 
ance, and  somewhat  fantastical  in  bis  ad- 
dress. A  large  powdered  wig  covered  his 
brow  and  projected  over  his  small  grey 
eyes,  aod  seemed  to  add  to  the  plainness 
of  his  physiognomy. 

He  was  a  worthy  sort  of  person  and  well 
liked,  notwithstanding  his  conceited,  self- 
sufficient  air,  and  tbe  dictatorial  manner 
with  which  he  not  only  took  it  upon  him 
to  instruct  the  servants  in  their  duty,  but 
even  went  so  far  as  to  direct  the  Laird 
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himself  how  to  carve — a  most  unpardonable 
offence  at  his  own  table,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Dunbar,  who  was  sensitive  on  that  head, 
resented  on  one  occasion  before  company, 
by  placing  a  whole  pheasant  on  the  plate 
of  his  officious  guest,  whom  he  was  help- 
ing, and  bade  him  take  his  '^  wale"  of 
what  he  wanted.  This  practical  reproof 
failed  in  its  desired  effect.  Mr.  Janeway 
continued  to  direct  his  host  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity.  His  host  continued  to 
frown  at  his  instructions,  and  bungled  away 
as  incorrigibly  as  ever.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Janeway's  ment€d  qualifications,  be  was 
full  of  law,  classical  learning,  and  poetry  ; 
and  when  he  could  not  find  an  audience 
to  his  intolerable  harangues  above  stairs, 
he  sometimes  condescended  to  seek  one 
below  stairs,  and  while  he  would  stand  in 
the  passage  or  in  the  threshold  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  either  expound  in  an  incompre- 
hensible manner  some  difficult  point  in 
jurisprudence,  or  spout  some  equally  unin- 
telligible hexameters,  he  was  delighted  with 
the   vulgar   admiration  manifested   by  his 
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uncomprehendiog,  but  complacent  audi- 
tors ;  and  it  was  reported  that  what  tended 
to  secure  atteotioa  to  these  displays  of 
erudition,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
a  largess  ready  to  slip  into  the  hand  of  the 
most  patient  hearer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


In  town,  if  it  rains,  why  it  damps  not  our  hope. 
The  eye  has  its  choice,  and  the  feuicy  her  scope ; 
What  harm  though  it  poiu:  whole  nights  or  whole  days, 
It  spoils  not  our  prospects,  it  stops  not  our  ways  ? 

In  the  country  what  bliss,  when  it  rains  in  the  fields, 
To  live  on  the  transports  that  shuttlecock  yields ; 
Or  go  dawdling  from  window  to  window  to  see 
A  pig  on  a  dung-hill,  or  crow  on  a  tree. 

CAPTAIN    MORRIS. 

The  deil  gae  in  thy  companie, 

For  if  I  shuld  live  these  hundred  yeers, 

I  ne'er  shall  fecht  wi'  a  fule  after  thee. 

DICK  O^  THB  cow. 

A  CONTINUED  storm  of  wind  and  rain  had 
confined  the  inmates  of  Dundauvie  entirely 
within  doors.  Mr.  Dunbar  pronounced 
sore  invectives  against  the  blasts  from  the 
south-west  for  keeping  him  from  taking  his 
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usual  exercise  ;  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  assurance  that  the  rain  would  prove  of 
great  service  to  the  pitch-firs  and  young 
oaks,  and  strengthen  their  summer  shoots. 
Impatiently  did  he  move  from  window  to 
window  to  examine  the  sky  for  an  indica- 
tion of  clearing  up,  but  neither  window  nor 
weather-glass  afforded  him  any  prospect  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  his  miserable  confine- 
ment. He  lounged  by  the  dining-room 
fire  studying  the  almanack ;  he  played  at 
backgammon  with  Captain  Maitland  ;  he 
talked  to  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot,  in  language 
which  was  almost  unintelligible  to  his  En- 
glish ears,  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
of  rivers,  the  growth  of  trees  in  different 
countries,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of 
the  management  of'  bees,  and  the  feats  of 
the  Black  Prince. 

He  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  own 
room,  and  practised  for  hours  at  a  time 
OD  the  violin.  Tired  at  length  of  these 
amusements,  he  seized  his  hat,  and,  dis- 
daining the  shelter  of  a  cloak  or  an  um- 
brella, with  a  pitch-fork   in   his  hand,  a 
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weapon  he  constantly  carried  when  he 
walked  abroad,  and  which  had  a  short  pike 
at  the  other  end  to  catch  the  ground  in 
frosty  weather,  or  turn  up  the  occasional 
weed  that  grew  in  his  path,  he  salhed  out 
in  defiance  of  the  blast.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  perceived  Archie  Met- 
tlefit,  the  elder,  trudging  abng  the  servants' 
road  with  a  bucket  full  of  kitchen  scraps  in 
his  hand,  intended  for  the  pigs ;  but  the 
old  functionary  was  evidently  out  of  humour, 
and  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  chagrin 
by  whistling  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm,  and 
could  barely  master  a  good-natured  gape 
while  he  touched  his  bonnet  to  his  master 
in  passing. 

He  had  just  been  defeated  in  a  sharp 
argument  in  the  kitchen  about  the  com> 
parative  merits  of  Mr.  Bantawa  and  the 
parish  miuister.  Archie  maintained  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  and  quoted  largely 
from  his  discourses,  with  almost  as  much 
effect  as  that  great  orator  himself ;  and  pro- 
bably he  would  have  won  the  victory  but 
for  one   unhappy    circumstance.     In    the 
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vehemence  of  his  gesticulations  in  imitation 
of  Mr.  Rantawa's  admired  pulpit  oratory, 
some  candle  ends  and  a  missing  piece  of 
soap,  and  other  pilfered  trifles  tumbled  out 
from  their  concealment  about  his  ragged 
vestments,  and  closed  the  contest,  to  his 
great  discomfiture. 

"  In  troth,  I'm  thinking  there's  nae  gude 
in  that  chield's  head,"  thought  the  Laird, 
taming  and  eyeing  him  suspiciously.  ''He's 
Dosae  feckless  as  he  wants  to  appear ;  and 
wha  kens  but  he's  may  be  carryin'  that 
troughfu'  hame  to  his  ain  beasts  instead  o' 
mine?  Aye,  troth,  he's  taken  leg  now. 
He  widna  hae  been  sae  clever  gin  I  had  sent 
him  word  I  wanted  him  to  mend  a  slap  in 
the  fence.  But  the  story  is,  he's  been  ower 
lang  a  servant  at  Inchfernie  for  me  to  get 
muckle  gude  o'  him  ;  and  that's  the  truth 
o'  the  matter.  In  short,  sorrow  tak  thae 
Inchfemies,  they  dinna  care  how  they  herra 
a  man." 

Without  being  retarded  in  his  walk  by 
Uiese  harassing  reflections,  but  rather 
hastening  on  with  more  ardour,  Mr.  Dun- 
bar stopped  short  to  admire  with  a  com- 
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placencv  which  smoothed  down  his  ruffled 
cogitations,  a  pine  more  majestic  than  the 
rest  that  rose  conspicuously  to  view,  and 
was  designated  by  him  *'  Saul  among  the 
people." 

He  was  calculating  with  no  small  satis- 
faction the  immense  accumulation  to  his 
income,  which  would  arise  from  the  sale  of 
his  trees  if  they  were  all  of  equal  dimen- 
sions with  the  one  that  riveted  his  atten- 
tion, when  his  reflections  were  disturbed  by 
a  small  pebble  hitting  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  turned  round  indignant  at  the  molesta- 
tion, and  espied  a  man  climbing  up  with 
apparent  ease  the  rugged  and  almost  inac- 
cessible side  of  the  steep  precipice,  on  the 
top  of  which  he  stood. 

''  Rather  him  than  me,"  said  the  Laird 
to  himself,  as  the  grotesque  figure  of  the 
stranger,  reckless  with  derangement  or  li- 
quor, mounted  towards  him.  **By  my  troth, 
it  will  no  be  his  ain  faut  if  he  disna'  get 
a  clink  in  the  burn,  and  some  mishanter 
to  himsel  ;  but  come  what  likes,  it  will  no 
be  me  that  will  lend  him  a  helping  hand." 

Fear  for  his  own  personal  safety  would 
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have  prompted  Mr.  Dunbar  to  retreat  from 
such  a  suspicious  figure  ;  but  lest  he  should 
appear  wanting  in  courage  or  dignity,  be 
stood  still  to  parley  with  the  intruder,  who 
rapidly  approached  him.  His  appearance 
ttiiglit  have  suggested  to  the  mind  the  lines 
''f  a  British  poet : 

™inetime!  his  frame  through  many  an  hour  he  spread 

^pon  n  tombstone  motionless  as  the  dead, 

And  was  there  found,  a  sad  and  Bilent  place ; 

•  lieit  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace. 

lien  vould  he  wander  by  the  river  side, 

Aad  fix  his  eyea  upon  the  falling  tide  ; 

The  deep,  dry  ditch,  the  rushes  in  the  fen. 

And  mosay  crag-pits  were  his  lodgings  then — 

Then  to  his  discontented  thoughts  a  prey. 

The  melancholy  mortal  pines  away. 

But  Mr.  Dunbar  was  as  far  from  being 
disposed  to  indulge  himself  in  any  poetic 
perambulation  at  that  moment,  as  we  may 
suppose  Sinbad  to  have  been,  when  the 
uncouth  man  of  the  sea  unceremoniously 
took  him  up  and  examined  him  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  were  fat  enough  to  make  a  supper 
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The  Laird  began  to  quail  when  be  saw 
Iiis  antagoolst  accomplisb  his  perilous 
ascent  without  deigmng  to  assist  hioiself 
bv  catching  hold  of  the  braaches  of  the 
trees  ;  but  with  a  fearless  step  he  mounted 
up,  and  raising  one  hand  in  a  menacing 
positiOD  towards  Mr.  Dunbar,  the  other 
dangled  carelessly  by  bis  side,  while  tbe 
loose  earth  and  stones  gave  way  under  his 
feet,  and  dashed  down  into  tbe  stream 
below.  He  gave  a  loud  scream  as  tbe  rub- 
bish fell;  and  seizing  a  young  sapling  as  a 
weapon  of  offence,  he  attempted  to  tear  it 
up  by  the  roots.  Mr.  Dunbar's  personal 
fear  gave  way  in  bis  anxiety  to  defend  the 
young  tree,  and  stepping  manfully  forward, 
he  brandished  the  pitchfork  in  his  face  with 
a  valiant  air  of  defiance. 

The  mad  beggar,  nothing  intimidated, 
seemed  to  gain  an  accession  of  Btrength  by 
the  menacing  deportment  of  the  Laird,  and 
succeeded  in  tearing  up  the  osier,  which 
he,  with  a  much  more  determined  mr  of 
evil  intent,  opposed  to  the  pitchfork,  when 
suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  rushing  through 
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tbe  trees,  arrested  his  atteotioQ,  and  he 
turned  his  head  in  a  listening  positioD,  and 
said  in  a  softened  tone  : 

"  Heard  ye  that  kick  up  among  the 
bonny  green  leaves  ?  They  ken  the  time 
when  Robin  will  be  seekin'  his  rest.  Foul 
fa'  the  gude  wife  when  she  burnt  his  bed, 
that  he  maun  now  tie  down  wi'  paddocks 
and  taeds.  But  wha  kens  but  he's  maybe 
as  blythe  when  the  owlet  comes  and  sits  on 
the  rantletree  to  gie  him  a  braw  sang,  as 
ony  dainty  Laird  on  his  tyken  o'  down. 
Lairds  !"  continued  he,  his  wrath  re- 
kindUng  at  the  word,  "  what  for  should 
they  be  better  than  us  ?  As  that  true  man 
Mr.  Rantawa  says.  Exert  yoursel  now," 
cried  he,  springing  suddenly  towards  Mr. 
Dunbar,  *'  a  drap  o'  your  bluid  will  do  me 
rnair  gude  than  a'  the  aqua  vitae  in  your 
cellar." 

"  Keep  your  distance.  Sir,"  retorted 
Mr.  Dunbar,  scowling  wrathfuUy,  though 
internally  quaking,  *'  dinna  think  that  I  am 
to  be  intimidated  by  your  threats  as  long  as 
I  have  a  weapon  to  lay  a  fellow  like  you 
fast." 
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"Whisht  na,  Laird Dundauvie,'*  replied 
the  other,  with  provoking  calmness  ;  *'  ye 
ken  ye  are  but  a  feckless  cheild  for  a'  yoar 
brag.  Wait  awee,  my  bonny  dow,  and 
ye'U  be  proud  to  neefor  wi'  the  dowg  ye 
ordered  to  be  slain  at  the  tail  o'  harvest, 
and  to  hae  the  black  hoodie  to  sing  your 
dirgie." 

"  In  troth,  I'll  suffer  thift  no  langer, 
though  I'm  in  a  geay  pliskie,"  said  the  ter- 
rified and  incensed  Laird,  retreating  a  few 
steps  to  secure  to  himself  a  more  commo- 
dious and  a  firmer  footing,  while  he  raised 
his  pitchfork,  determined  to  give  a  decisive 
blow  ;  but  his  courage  failing,  or  rather 
his  conscience  misgiving  him,  be  looked 
.  eagerly  in  every  direction,  hoping  to  espy 
some  one  coming  to  his  rescue,  or  some 
means  of  honourable  retreat  from  the  hor- 
ror and  guilt  of  manslaughter. 

**  Deevil !  deevil  sorrow,"  ejaculated  he. 
''Am  I  to  be  stickit  by  a  madman  in  my 
ain  woods,  and  felled  wi'  ane  o'  my  ain 
trees  ?     Na  troth,  I  winna  suffer  it." 

And  his  opponent,  now  fairly  roused, 
darted  forward,  his  eyes  glaring  destruction. 
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and  he  reared  aloft  the  ignoble  weapon 
which  seemed  destined  to  deprive  the  rich 
domain  of  Dundauvie  of  its  Lord,  when 
suddenly  the  Laird  exclaimed : 

"  Aye,  there's  a  match  for  ye  now.  He 
has  mair  sense  in  his  little  finger  than  ye 
hae  in  a'  your  bowk,  and  mair  strength 
too.  Ye'll  no  deny  that?"  And  he  bran- 
dished his  fork  anew  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  walking  hastily  off  to  a  little  dis- 
tance to  secure  safety  to  himself,  as  his 
son-in-law,  Sir  Richard  Preston,  sprang 
forward,  and  caught  hold  of  his  antagonist ; 
and  calling  to  McLintick  and  another 
servant  who  appeared  in  sight,  he  ordered 
them  to  secure  him,  and  provide  him  with 
refreshments  while  they  dispatched  a  mes- 
sage to  his  friends. 

**  De'il  a  friend  has  he,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Dunbar,  venturing  to  draw  nearer  from  the 
prudent  distance  to  which  he  had  retreated 
on  his  son-in-law's   approach.     **  De'il    a  i 

friend  has  he,"   and  his  features  relaxed  i 

with  pity  as  he  drew  forth  a  crown,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  it  into  the  man's  hand. 


I. 
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**  Keep  your  molten  images  to  yoursel/' 
retorted  the  lunatic,  dashing  with  his  fist 
the  proffered  silver  out  of  the  Laird's 
hand.  The  servants,  indignant  at  this 
return  to  their  master's  beneficence,  forced 
him  away  in  not  the  gentlest  manner, 
and  dragged  him  raging  along  the  road 
to  the  Castle. 

"  Really,  Sir,  you  ought  not  to  venture 
out  alone,"  began  Sir  Richard.  "  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  might  have  happened  had 
not  some  one  come  to  your  assistance.'* 

*'  But  wha  would  hae'  been  a  match  for 
him  except  yoursel'  ?"  said  the  Laird. 
'*  For  in  troth,  ye  handled  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  cleckin." 

"  I  hope,  Sir,"  pursued  his  son-in-law, 
''  you  will  in  future  always  take  a  servant 
with  you.  It  has  often  been  my  advice 
before." 

.*'Na  troth,  it  will  na  do  for  me  to  hae' 
ane  tethered  to  my  tail.  Wha  kens  what 
klypes  he  might  carry  home  to  Aunt  Chris- 
tan  For  instance,  if  I  should  think  proper 
to  slip  a  shilling  into  the  auld  sure  man's 
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hand  it  wouldna'  answer  for  Aunt  Christan  | 

to  hear  o't,  for  then  thae  Inchfernies  would  ! 

get  the  upper  hand  o'me  a'thegither."  I 

"  But  your  safety  is  of  greater  moment  1 

than  all  these  considerations." 

**  Troth,  Sir  Richard,  it  is  very  gude  o'  ; 

you  to  say  that ;  but  it's  no'  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  think  that  ane  canna  turn  their  little 
finger  but  it's  carried  to  Aunt  Christan  ; 

I- 

and,  by  my  troth,  what  would  it  be  if  I  had 
ane  aye'  at  my  lug  like  a  guard  soldier  ?" 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Sir  Richard, 
seeing  that  expostulation  was  useless. 

"  Na,"  continued  the  Laird,  encouraged 
by  this  simple  acquiescence,  **  I  dinna' 
think  I  ever  tauld  you  the  way  I  was  used 
at  Inchfernie.  Ye  see  the  story  was,  we 
were  a'  dining  there  wi'  a  special  company, 
and  there  happened  to  be  at  my  side  a  dish 
o'  coUops,  which  as  ye  may  weel  ken  it 
was  my  business  to  help.  Weel  ye  see, 
Lady  Crossmalloch,  or  Lady  deevil  kens 
what,  for  I  canna'  be  certain  wha  it  was, 
sought  for  some ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  nae 
matter,   I    dinna'   forget   what   Inchfernie 
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said  to  me,  when  I  chanced  to  put  them 
ower  near  the  edge  o'  the  plate.  Ay 
troth,  I  took  nae  notice  at  the  time,  but  I 
do  assure  you  it  didna  go  weel  down,  and 
I  never  forgot  it  when  he  said  afore  my 
ain  family  too,  *  Damn  it.  Sir,  can't  you 
put  the  coUops  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  ?' 
Just  as  if  I  wasna'  as  capable  o'  helping  a 
pickle  minchie  as  himsel'.  Troth  mony  a 
gude  dishful  he  has  gotten  at  my  expense. 
Sorrow  tak'  him  when  I  think  baith  his 
bairns  and  his  horses  have  been  well 
crammed  out  o'  my  meal  girnel.  Could 
ony  man  hae  stude  sic'  usage  ?" 

*'  Oh  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  *•  you 
should  not  vex  yourself  with  these  old 
stories.  Inchfernie  had  thought  to  shew 
you  what  a  correct  eye  he  had." 

••Mischief  tak'  his  correct  e'en,  that  I 
should  say  the  word.  He  advised  me  when 
I  was  makin'  my  pond  to  mak'  it  square, 
which  cost  me  as  muckle  siller  to  alter 
afterhend  as  would  have  done  the  haill  at 
first." 

'•  And  was  it  by  his  advice  you  planted 
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80  many  fine  trees  ?"  asked  his  son-in-law, 
with  that  tact  which  any  one  accustomed 
to  converse  with  the  Laird  soon  learned.  1 

*'  Troth  no,  for  when  I  was  planting  the 
horse  shoe  there,  though  it's  half-a-mile 
distant,  he  telt  me  it  would  keep  the  sun 
affthe  Castle.     But   I   think   I   cut  him  ! 

short  wi'  tellin*  him  that  when  they  ob-  ;. 

scored  the  sun  frae  my  house  they  would 
be  worth  the  cutting  down."  j 

The  two  gentlemen  had  now  arrived  at  '^ 

the  porch  of  the  castle.     Sir  Richard  as-  j 

cended  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  Laird 
opening  a  side  door  in  the  entrance  hall  j 

vociferated  through  the  under  passage  for 
Mr.  Waitthelaird  to  attend  him  with  a  pair 
of  dry  shoes.  ^ 

A  fall  of  snow  and  an  intense  frost  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rainy  weather,  and  released 
the  Dundauvie  guests  from  their  confine- 
ment within  doors.  A  curling  party  was 
speedily  arranged,  and  on  a  bright  frosty 
morning  they  repaired  to  the  small  south- 
ern loch  where  some  fine  athletic  country 
youths  had  already  met  and  begun  the 
games.    Music  was  not  wanting    to  the 
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entertainment.  Mr.  Dunbar  had  ordered 
two  violin  players  to  attend;  and  as  his 
years  precluded  him  from  joining  in  the 
exercise  upon  the  ke,  he  found  a  more  self- 
gratifying  amusement  in  directing  the  per- 
formance oi  his  family  musician,  Andrew 
Hall,  who  since  the  death  of  the  immortal 
Niel  Gow  had  been  his  favourite  minstrel, 
and  resided  on  the  estate. 

His  instructions  to  the  two  fiddlers  were 
varied  by  expatiating  to  any  of  the  ladies 
who  had  resolution  enough  to  stand  freez- 
ing and  listening  to  him,  on  his  own  singular 
achievements  in  curling  and  skating  in  his 
younger  days;  but  to  do  him  alljustice, 
there  never  was  an  individual  who  in  the 
article  of  self-praise  adhered  more  strictly 
to  truth  .without  the  slightest  embellifih- 
ment  or  exaggeration. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  there  was 
depicted  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
description  in  Miss  Dunbar's  journal  every 
thing  that  was  ever  done  or  said  at  Dun- 
dauvie.  This  day's  sport  was  enrolled 
among  other  events^  for  the  good  lady  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  gay  scene,  having 
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been  placed  on  a  couch  at  her  window 
that  she  might  have  a  full  view  of  the 
sport.  And  many  a  graphic  touch  her  pen 
has  given  on  this  occasion,  while  she  looked 
with  all  the  energy  of  an  ardent  mind  and 
lively  fancy  on  the  varied  group  that  was 
in  active  movement  before  her. 

Lady  Dundauvie,  too  feeble  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  games,  sat  drowsily  reclining  i 

in  her  arm<^hair,  almost  insensible  to  the  r 

lively  remarks  her  sister  made  from  time  to  P 

time  in  order  to  rouse  her  attention.    Good  ' 

Aunt  Christan's  kindly  efforts  had  almost 
failed,  whea  turning  to  the  fire  which  was 
dying  out  before  Lady  Dundauvie,  she  stirred 
it  with  one  of  her  crutches  tipped  with  iron, 
which  she  kept  beside  her  for  that  purpose, 
as  well  as  to  beat  an  alarum  on  the  floor 
when  nobody  would  attend  to  her  bell. 

'"There,"  exclaimed  she  in  her  usual 
gay  tone,  *'  is  your  good  auld  man,  as  sure 
as  fate,  making  love  to  Mrs.  Melville." 

This  awakening  intimation  effectually 
roused  the  old  lady,  but  not  in  the  way 
that  was  intended,  for  it  stirred  up  her 
wrath.      Whether   irritated  at    being    so 
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often  dieturbed  in  her  quiescent  state,  or 
wliether  some  latent  spark  of  her  early 
jealousy  and  pride  was  kindled  up,  it  ib 
hard  to  say ;  but  suddenly  she  sat  erect  in 
]icr  chair,  shook  her  clothes,  and  flattered 
like  an  incensed  turkey  unfurling  bis  plu- 
mage, while  she  muttered  forth  some  un- 
iiiteiligible,  uolady-like  threats  of  patting 
Mrs.  Melville  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  &c. 
Her  sister,  even  by  the  most  adroit  flattery, 
lind  considerable  difficulty  in  allaying  the 
storm  she  had  thus  unwillingly  raised. 

Meantime  worthy  Mrs.  Melville,  Uttle 
aware  of  the  domestic  broil  that  was  fer- 
mented on  her  account,  stood  complacently 
sliivering  by  the  edge  of  the  frozen  lake, 
intent,  or  seemingly  intent,  on  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's lengthened  harangue. 

"Ye  see,"  continued  he  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  not  joining  in  the  exercise,  and 
after  having  gone  over  an  incalculable  di- 
versity of  subjects,  "  ye  see  I'm  coming 
near  to  Dauvid's  time.  I'll  by  and  by  be 
turning  doited;  but  ye'll  allow  I  have  oa' 
just  lost  my  memory  yet  after  a'  I've  tauld 
ye,  and  I  daur  say  ye  thoucht  that  I  danced 
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Gillie  Galium  no'  amiss  last  nicht.     Ye've 
maybe  seen  waur  dancers  in  your  day  ?'* 

This  appeal  to  the  lady  was  answered  by 
a  suitable  compliment. 

**And  there's  my  douchter,"  continued 
he,  eyeing  Lady  Preston  with  great  satis- 
faction, as  she  walked  about,  **  ye'U  admit 
there's  no  mony  like  her.   I've  taught  her,  } 

impudent  body,  Neil  Gow's  knack  at  the  ! 

Strathspey  ;   and  I  believe  there's  amaist  '! 

nane  in  the  country  plays  a  slow  tune  like  j 

her.    Just  observe  now,  Mrs.  Melville,  and  t 

say  if  ye   ever  saw  mair   sparkling,  slee 
black     een.     Your    douchters   are    geay,  i 

pawky  too.      They  can  gie'   a  look   as  if  [• 

they  werena'  looking.   Ye'U  think  I'm  no' 
a  bad  judge." 

When  the  party  got  tired  of  their 
amusement  on  the  ice,  Captain  Maitland 
and  Mr.  Elliot  proposed  a  walk  to  fill  up 
the  time  before  dinner.  | 

Beatrice  and  Felicia  Melville  alone 
seemed  disposed  to  accompany  them.  As 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  by  the  west- 
side  of  the  castle,  they  perceived  a  girl 
walking  about  with  a  sentimental  air.   Her 
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appearance  and  her  dred8»  though  rather 
tawdrily  arranged,  were  not  like  those  of 
a  servant.  She  wore  a  fine  calico  skirt 
of  Turkey  red,  and  a  black  satin  spencer, 
but  she  had  nothing  to  defend  her  head 
from  the  frost  wind  except  her  luxuriant 
dark  brown  hair  put  up  carelessly  in  a 
large  bow  behind,  and  a  cluster  of  curl 
papers  on  each  temple. 

Notwithstanding  this  cardess  dishabille 
on  a  figure  rather  inclined  to  over-growth» 
the  result  apparently  of  excessive  good* 
nature  and  exuberant  healthiness,  there 
was  something  attractive  in  her  comely» 
rosy  face,  and  her  bright  black  eyes  which 
were  occasionally  turned  up  to  the  sky  in  a 
contemplative  manner,  as  she  walked  to 
and  fro  with  her  arms  folded  across  her 
breast. 

'*  Ah  !  what  rosy  nymph  is  that  ?'*  said 
Captain  Maitland. 

''Oh  1  that  is  Barbara  Calderhead,"  re- 
plied Felicia. 

''And  how  should  Captain  Maitland 
know  who  Barbara  Calderhead  is  V  said 
her  sister,  laughing ;  and  she  proceeded  to 
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inform  the  gentleman  that  she  was  a  girl 
left  in  destitute  circumstances,  whom  Lady 
Dundauvie  and  Miss  Dunbar  had  taken 
under  their  care.  "  She  is  an  excellent 
creature/*  continued  Beatrice  ;  "  and  Felicia 
and  I  often  send  for  her,  when  wei  are  alone, 
to  sit  at  work  with  us.  We  might  ask  her 
to  walk  with  us  just  now.'* 

Barbara  was  indeed  an  excellent  creature  " 

as    Beatrice  had   said,    and    an   interest-  ! 

ing  one,  on  account  of  her  destitution  and  ji 

situation  in  life,  she  being  as  her  benefact- 
ress, Miss  Dunbar  expressed  it,  neither 
gentle  nor  simple*     She  had  not  the  most  I 

remote  claim  upon  the  family  but  that  of 

■ 

misfortune.     Her  father  had  met  with  an  I 

untimely  death,  while  prosecuting  the  duties  j 

of  his  vocation  as  an  officer  of  the  Excise.  ! 

He  had  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  \ 

convivial  Laird  of  Tippethill,  who,  as  Mr.  ; 

Dunbao*  expressed  it,  never  kept  his  guests 
"  dry-mouth'd  ;"  and  had  rode  over  to 
Dundauvie  to  survey  the  estate,  in  quest  of 
a  small  still  said  to  be  in  some  secret  recess 
of  its  forests,  when  his  horse  stumbled,  as 
he  rode  briskly  down    the    steep    north 
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avenuei  and  the  unhappy  man  was  thrown 
head-foremost  on  a  heap  of  stones  that 
lay  piled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
was  found  an  hour  afterwards  quite  dead 
and  stiff.  This  horrible  catastrophe  made 
the  generous  family  inquire  without  delay 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  survivors  ;  but 
all  that  he  had  left  behind  him  was  a  help- 
less little  girl,  who  had  been  motherless 
from  the  second  day  of  her  birth.  Barbara 
Calderhead  was  taken  to  Dundauvie,  where 
she  grew  up  as  a  sort  of  useful  extra  person  ; 
and  never  was  one  better  calculated  by 
temperament  and  constitution  to  fill  so 
equivocal  a  situation. 

Barbara  was  in  many  respects  a  happy- 
go-lucky.  She  took  no  gloomy  views  of 
life ;  and  even  in  her  most  solitary  hours, 
her  musings  and  reveries  were  of  a  bright 
cast.  Barbara  was  none  of  your  sickly 
sentimentalists,  who  have  such  acute  feel- 
ings and  sensibilities,  that  everything  in 
common  life  jars  upon  them,  rendering 
those  who  indulge  in  them  miserable. 
Barbara  had  no  deep  feelings  such  as, 
according  to   fiction,    interesting    orphan 
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girls  brought  up  on  charity  ought  to  pos- 
sess. Barbara's  pride  was  never  wounded, 
because  she  cherished  no  pride.  She  took 
nothing  amiss,  and  was  never  angry.  She 
was  prudent  in  her  discourse  and  close  and 
UDcommunicative  in  her  manner,   so  that  j 

she  seldom  gave  offence  and  was  never 
brought  into  trouble  by  her  tongue.  Bar- 
bara's departments  in  the  house  were  so 
various  that  they  can  hardly  be  enume- 
rated. She  darned  the  Laird's  stockings, 
and  starched  the  lady's  hoods.  She  rubbed 
Miss  Dunbar's  sprained  ancle  every  morn- 
ing, and  conveyed  that  lady's  messages  of 
reproof,  both  verbal  and  written,  to  the 
servants.  She  washed  the  tea  and  break- 
fast china,  and  kept  count  of  the  tea-spoons. 
She  went  to  chapel  every  Sunday  of  the 
year,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Drypath,  for  Barbara  was  a  connoisseur  in 
preaching,  and  used  to  signify  her  distaste 
of  that  gentleman's  discourses,  by  saying 
she  had  heard  better  preachers,  although 
she  confessed  there  might  be  worse.  This 
was  the  extent  of    Barbara's    criticisms.  } 

But  she  went  to  chapel  to  carry  thither  the  ! 
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stated  weekly  offerings  of  Lady  Dundanvie 
and  Miss  Dunbar,  with  which  she  was 
intrusted.  These  were  the  regular  and 
stated  employments  on  which  she  exercised 
her  time  and  her  talents.  But  there  were 
other  and  occasional  duties  which  devolved 
upon  her,  besides  innumerable  responsibili- 
ties which  rested  on  her  shoulders ;  and  she 
bore  the  blame  of  all  the  minor  offences 
and  neglects  which  were  perpetrated  in  the 
house.  But  Barbara  grew  fat,  and  throve 
under  it  all.  The  only  indulgence  in  the 
way  of  amusement  which  she  had,  was, 
that  if  a  partner  were  wanted  to  make  up 
the  number  at  a  country  dance,  Barbara 
was  sent  for,  and  Barbara  felt  so  happy  on 
these  occasions  that  she  was  unconscious 
of  any  humiliation  when  she  was  allowed 
to  take  her  allotted  seat— a  chair  set  apart 
from  the  company  near  the  door  where  she 
sat,  very  Uke  a  culprit  on  the  repenting 
stool ;  but  there  were  so  much  contentment 
and  good-nature  in  her  countenance,  that 
truly  this  world  would  lose  its  characteristic 
as  a  vale  of  tears  if  all  its  occupants  felt  as 
she  did. 
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This  young  lady,  whose  mind  was  im-  f 

bued  with  such  an  enviable  philosophy,  con-  ^ 

tinued  to  walk  up  and  down  with  the  same  | 

fantastic  air,  when  the  gentlemen  and  the 
Miss  Melvilles  came  in  sight. 

"  I  shall  introduce  myself  to  her,"  said 
Captain  Maitland,  breaking  off  from  his 
party;  and  approaching  her,  he  clapped  her 
heartily  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  her 
whither  she  was  going. 

*'  I  am  not  going  very  far.  Sir,"  replied 
she,  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Are  you  walking  about,"  continued  he, 
*'  till  that  hedge  full  of  clothes  dries  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  the  clothes 
will  dry  without  my  watching  them ;  be- 
sides it  is  the  laundry-maid's  work  which  I  I 
don't  intend  to  take  off  her  hands."  • 

"What  in    the  world  then  keeps   you  j 

wandering  about  here  ?  You'll  certainly 
freeze.  I'm  sure  these  curl  papers  can't 
protect  your  head  from  the  frost." 

"  They'll  do  their  turn,  Sir,  and  so  will 
niy  baachills,"  replied  she,  in  a  tone  of 
saucy  indifference,  casting  a  look  upon  the 
torn  slippers,  turned  down   at  the  heels, 
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which  she  wore  upon  her  feet.  She  saw 
the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Maitland  glancing 
at  them,  and  she  made  this  remark,  pro- 
bably hoping  to  avert  one  more  severe  from 
him. 

*'Will  you  come  and  take  a  walk  with 
us  ?"  said  Beatrice  Melville. 

"  Not  just  now,"  replied  Barbara,  in  the 
hesitating  tone  of  one  who  habitually  says 
no,  I  thank  you,  to  every  thing  that  is 
offered,  but  nevertheless  means  to  accept  it. 
"  Not  just  now,'*  repeated  she.  "  Indeed 
if  you  knew  it,  I  have  other  things  to  think 
of." 

"  Come,  come,"  rejoined  Captain  Mait- 
land, '*  lay  aside  for  the  present  all  those 
serious  concerns,  and  put  a  cap  -upon  your 
head,  and  let  us  have  a  walk." 

Particularly  gratified  by  the  invitation, 
Barbara  felt  no  farther  desire  to  excuse  her- 
self;  and  with  an  acquiescent  smile,  which 
displayed  a  set  of  beautiful  teeth,  she  hur- 
ried away  to  ask  consent,  and  find  her 
bonnet. 

While  the  party  proceeded  along  the 
windings  of  the  southern  approach,    they 
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espied  the  Laird  coming  towards  them,  and 
the  old  sure  man,  or  ground  officer,  walking 
at  his  side,  with  whom  he  seemed  in  close 
conversation.  But,  however  important  and 
confidential  the  discourse  might  be,  he 
neglected  not  to  toss  oflF,  with  his  inseparable 
companion,  the  pitch-fork,  the  occasional 
stone  or  litter  that  lay  on  the  road  before 
him.  Mr.  Dunbar,  who  had  a  proper  re- 
gard for  being  seen  in  suitable  company,  i 
was  rather  taken  by  surprise  when  he  looked  j 
up,  and  saw  the  party  approaching  towards  ■ 
Iiim.  His  companion,  alive  to  the  dignity  ; 
of  his  master,  was  as  much  taken  una- 
wares, and  precipitately  touching  the  rim 
of  bis  blue  bonnet,  he  scuttled  away  as  fast 


» 


as  his  old  tottering  limbs  could  carry  him.  I 


"Oh,  ye  impudent  droll  bodies,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dunbar,  as  his  two  wards  came 
within  hearing.  "What  is  this  you  are 
about  now  ?  Fm  thinking  ye're  fastened 
on  thae  twa  young  gallants ;  and  that  pawky 
crater  Felicia,  ye  may  see  what's  passing  in 
her  mind.   If  I'm  no  mistaken,  she's  think-  [ 

ing  how  she  may  get   the  mends  o'  her  I 

aulder  sister.    Look,  Captain,  at  the  wicker  ; 
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o'  her  e'e.  Wadna  ony  body  ken  she  was 
a  droll  body?" 

"  [  know  you  are  a  good  jadge  of  ladies' 
thoughts,"  said  Captain  Maitland,  willing 
always  to  give  bim  full  credit  for  his  pene- 
tration. 

"  Ay,  do  ye  say  sae  ?"  rejoined  the  Laird, 
extending  bis  pitch-fork,  and  giving  it  a 
singular  flourish,  which  indescribable  ma- 
noeuvre with  the  said  weapon,  or  any  other 
^^-hich  might  happen  to  be  in  his  hand,  al- 
ways betokened  a  high  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion both  with  himself  and  his  auditory. 
"  Ay,  do  ye  say  sae  ?  I  have  studied  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  geay  weel,  and  maybe 
ye  think  young  leddies  mair  particularly. 
But  I'm  no  often  mista'eu  in  ony  body.  For 
1  mind  last  summer,  when  1  was  inspecting 
the  building  o*  the  new  Porter  Lodge,  I 
could  na  help  remarkin'  the  different  dis- 
positions o'  the  masons  as  they  went  on  wi' 
tiieir  wark.  Ane  I  tauld  was  a  gude-natured 
chappie,  anither  was  a  wee  slee,  and  a  third, 
I  remarkit,  was  a  gyen  sour,  and  did  na  like 
to  be  contradicted.  Very  weel,  ye  see,  I 
made  my  observations  to  Mr.  Sclatch,  the 
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head  mason,  and  he  informed  me  afterhend 

that  I  had  na  judged  far  wrang.     But,  ye 

see,  the  story  is,  it's  no  every  ane  that  has  { 

the  airt  o'  discerning." 

"  Sir,"  interposed  Beatrice, "  we  are  going 
to  take  a  walk,  to  shew  the  gentlemen  some 
of  the  beauties  of  your  woods  as  well  as 
they  can  be  seen  at  this  season.     Will  you  r 

please  to  accompany  us  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  body,"  answered  he,  in  a  whis-  : 

per :  '*  I  dinna  think  it  would  answer  for  me  * 

ii 

to  gang  when  ye  have  Bauby  wi'  ye.  It 
would  mak  her  ower  upsettin'  to  be  walking 
wi'  me.  Now,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
the  gentlemen,  "I  gie  thae  twa  young,  leddies 
to  your  charge,  as,  for  particular  reasons, 
it's  not  convenient  for  me  to  tak  charge 
o'  them  mysel,  ye  now.  But  ye  maun  see 
and  wale  your  steps,  and  tak  them  by  the 
canniest  road,  and  no  amang  the  planting 
where  the  snaw  hasna  been  cleared  awa." 

"I  am  afraid,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Gordon 
Eliot,  smiling,  **  that  they  will  not  be  at- 
tended  to  unless  you  come  with  us  to  direct 
their  steps." 
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**  Pm  thinking  ye're  richt,"  replied  Mr. 
Dunbar,  pleased  with  the  remark.  *'  But 
for  a'  the  attention  I  would  pay  them,  what 
do  young  leddies  care  for  an  auld  chield 
like  me?  But  ye  see/'  added  he,  going 
close  up  to  the  young  gentleman,  and  whis- 
pering to  him,  **  the  story  is,  Bauby  is  wi* 
ye,  and  it  wouldna  answer — in  short,  it 
wouldna  do  for  her  to  walk  wi'  me." 

Mr.  Dunbar's  scruples  conveyed  in  this 
remark  were  quite  unintelligible  to  Mr. 
Gordon  Eliot,  nor  had  he  the  most  remote 
idea  what  his  reasons  were  for  declining  to 
accompany  them.  Mr.  Dunbar  pursued 
his  walk  in  an  opposite  direction,  while  the 
little  party  struck  off  from  the  principal 
road,  and  proceeding  along  a  narrow  path 
that  led  to  the  gardens  they  passed  through 
them,  and  entered  a  plantation  of  ash  at  the 
other  side.  Foot-paths  branched  off  in 
every  direction,  and  planks  were  thrown 
across  the  numerous  small  streams  that  in- 
tersected the  wood.  They  passed  on  till 
they  came  to  a  rugged  valley  terminated  by 
a  considerable  rising  ground.     In  the  side 
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of  this  eminence  was  fonned  a  natural  cres- 
cent,  where,  though  desolated  by  winter, 
evident  marks  of  cultivation  and  adorn- 
ment appeared  by  the  evergreens  and  leaf- 
less shrubs  that  were  trained  along  the 
bank  or  clinging  to  the  trees.  This  retired 
spot  was  encircled  by  a  stream,  over  which 
was  thrown  one  of  those  rustic  bridges 
formed  of  planks  of  fir,  and  fenced  at  each 
side  with  rough  oak  branches  in  their  natu- 
ral fantastic  forms,  and  overgrown  with 
ivy.  This  led  to  a  gravel  walk  wide  enough 
for  two,  which  was  terminated  by  a  curious 
seat  made  of  the  roots  of  trees  placed  be- 
neath an  arch  of  twisted  osier  and  jessa- 
mine. By  the  side  of  this  bower  was  a 
small  turf  heap  which  indicated  a  grave, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  railing  of 
willow  wands,  interlaced  with  each  other, 
and  a  small  gate  in  front,  all  displaying  the 
decorations  of  juvenile  taste  and  simplicity. 
The  strangers  were  prompted  to  examine 
the  little  burying  place  more  closely  ;  and 
on  a  weeping  birch  that  hung  over  it  they 
read,  "  Beatrice  mourns  for  Ariodant." 
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"  I  see  you  are  admiring  Ariodant's 
grave,"  said  Felicia,  as  Captain  Maitland 
pulled  out  his  eye-glass  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

"  And  pray  who  was  this  Ariodant,  or 
what  do  ye  call  him  ?"  said  he. 

"Oh!"  replied  Felicia,  seriously,  "he 
was  a  beautiful  starling  that  Beatrice  reared, 
and  it  was  cruelly  killed  by  Sir  Richard's 
dog.  You  smile  ;  but  indeed  it  was  a 
6weet  little  creature,  and  well  deserved  the 
tears  we  shed  for  its  loss." 

"  I  admire  your  favourite's  grave  very 
much,"  said  Mr.  Eliot,  stepping  forward, 
Emd  reading  what  Beatrice  had  carved  on 
the  tree ;  "  and  I  think  more  than  myself 
would  envy  its  resting-place,  especially  if 
equal  sympathy  were  granted." 

"  1  must  inspect  it  more  closely,"  re- 
joined Captain  Maitland,  "  before  I  ac- 
quiesce in  your  opinion."  So  saying,  he 
leapt  over  the  small  enclosure,  heedlessly 
treading  dawn  the  snowdrops  that  began  to 
appear. 

"  Ob,  spare  the  snowdrops,"  exclaimed 
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Beatrice,  with  entreaty,  •*  and  do  not  tread 
so  roughly  on  the  grave." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  cried  the  Captain, 
"  you  know  I  would  not  for  the  world  in-  ! 

jure  it." 

"Make  your-  words  good,  then,  by 
stepping  out  immediately,"  interposed  Mr. 
Gordon  Eliot. 

"That  is  as  easily  done  as  said,"  replied 
the  Captain,  springing  over ;  but  unluckily, 
in  his  haste,  his  foot  encountered  the  small 
and  fragile  willow-gate,  and  shivered  it  to 
pieces.  The  young  heart  of  Beatrice  was 
filled  with  vexation,  and  she  turned  away 
to  hide  the  tears  that  started  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  didna'  intend  it,"  whispered  Bar- 
bara, who  had  stood  very  demure  all  the 
time.  ''  It  looks  foolish-like  to  be  vexed 
about  nothing." 

"  That's  a  good  girl.  It  is  true  what  you 
say,"  cried  Captain  Maitland,  overhearing 
her,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  pinch  on  the 
arm  in  return  for  her  conciliatory  services. 
"  If  I  had  some  pieces  of  twig  and  a  few 
nails,  poor — ^what  do  ye  call  it's  burying- 
place  would  soon  be  set  to  rights  again." 
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"  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Barbara,  en- 
couraged by  the  rough  attention  that  had 
been  shewn  her.  "What  is  the  use  of 
being  so  vexed,  and  troubling  a  gentleman 
like  that  ?  Ye  see  be  has  offered  to  mend  it 
for  you  himself;  might  not  that  content  ye? 
Miss  Beatrice,  woman,*'  continued  she  in 
a  whisper ;  "  he'll  think  ye  a  burn  to  greet 
for  nothing." 

Beatrice  made  no  reply ;  but  accepting 
the  proffered  arm  of  Mr.  Eliot,  turned  to 
leave  the  place,  when  young  Archie  Mettle- 
fit,  who  had  been  skulking  about  in  the 
copsewood,  and  Ustening  to  all  that  passed, 
stepped  out  of  his  concealment,  and  ga- 
thered up  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
wicket. 

"  I've  done  more  kittle  jobs  than  this," 
said  he,  with  a  most  obliging  air ;  "  and  if 
MIbb  Beatrice  likes,  I'll  seek  out  a  lock  and 
a  pair  o'  hinges  frae  amang  the  Laird's  box 
o'  auld  sboon,  and  put  it  a'thegither  again, 
better  than  it  was  afore." 

*'  Your  services  are  accepted,"  said  Mr. 
Gordon  Eliot,  turning  towards  him  with  an 
encouraging  look;   "and,"  continued  he, 
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slipping  a  half-crown  into  the  youth's  hand, 
**if  you  do  not  execute  the  task  neatly, 
Miss  Beatrice  will  banish  you  from  her 
service  for  ever."  \ 

"Na,  she'll  no  do  that,"  retorted  the  boy 
with  a  nod  of  thanks  for  the  gratuity, 
''  Miss  Beatrice  and  Miss  Felicia  baith  ken 
they  canna'  do  weel  without  me.  For  it 
was  me  that  helpit  them  to  big  the  bower 
on  the  hill.  And  it's  me  that  gathers  the 
young  turkeys  frae  amang  the  nettles  ;  and 
it's  me  that  suppers  the  bantams  in  a  weet 
nicht ;  and  I  made  the  shed  for  the  clockin' 
hen,  and  I  catch  the  ponies  when  they  gang  i 

out  to  ride."  : 

But  the  tolling  of  the  three  o'clock  bell 
summoned,  in  the  midst  of  this  enumera- 
tion of  his  servicesi  this  young  listener 
home  to  his  work. 


I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Fiddlers,  your  piiu  in  temper  fix 
And  rosit  weel  your  fiddleadclu. 
And  baniah  vik  ItaUau  tricks 

Frae  oat  your  quoram  I 
Nor  fortes  wi'  pianos  mix, 

Oie'fl  Tollochgomm. 

FKBOUSBON. 

TuiB  small  disaster,  a  serious  grievance 
to  juveoile  miDds,  marred  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk,  and  during  the  time  of  dinner 
Beatrice  regarded,  with  diBsatisfaction  and 
reserve,  the  perpetrator  of  the  offence.  But 
the  good-natured  sailor,  annoyed  hy  the 
circumstance,  found  an  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness, and  to  make  an  ample  apology ;  and 
a  reconciliation  thus  effected,  he  led  her 
away  to  the  saloon  whence  began  to  issue 
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sounds  of  music,  or  at  least  of  fiddle- 
tuoing.  Andrew  Hall  had  already  taken 
his  place  with  his  violini  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
was  standing  beside  him  with  his  music- 
books  spread  out  upon  a  table,  selecting 
the  tunes  he  wished  to  be  played,  and  at 
the  same  time  whistling  a  few  bars  of  each, 
to  "  gar  them  sough  in  Andrew's  lugs,"  as 
he  termed  it. 

"And  ye  see,*'  began  he,  not  observing 
that  Beatrice  and  Captain  Maitland  had 
entered  the  room.  **  This  is  Lady  Preston's 
Strathspey,  impudent  body  !  Wha  wid  hae 
thoucht  a  tune  wid  hae  been  ca'ed  after 
her.  Ay,  what  say  ye,  Andrew,  isna'  she 
geay  impudent  ?" 

*'  Troth,  Sir,"  returned  the  other,  who 
well  understood  when  the  Laird,  who  often 
condescended  to  talk  confidentially  to  him, 
was  fishing  for  flattery,  **  ye're  say  in* 
that,  but  I  wauger  ye  dinna'  think  sae. 
There's  few  leddies  i'  the  land  like  Leddy 
Preston,  baith  for  looks,  Sir,  and  in  a'  ither 
respects." 

"  Ay,  Andrew,  I  see  ye  ken  whaur  to 
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cast  your  een.  Bat  wait  awee,  or  I  whistle 
this.  Ye'll  no  ken  this  tune,  I  warrant 
ye." 

"  Hout,  Sir,"  drawled  out  Andrew  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  as  the  Laird  whistled.  "I 
haena  loat  my  lugs  yet.  TTiat,  if  I'm 
no  mistaken,  ia  your  honour's  sel,  and  a 
gude  tune  it  is." 

"  Weel,  Andrew,  as  I  was  saying  to  ye, 
ye  see,  if  Mr.  Lickupland  had  drained  the 
lower  croft,  and  let  alane  the  higher,  it 
would  hae  come  to  mair  profit.  If  it  had 
been  mine,  there's  no  an  acre  of  it  but 
what  would  hae  been  drained  and  planted. 
Then,  in  short,  what  gude  will  his  lau- 
ricks  come  to  without  an  enclosure  ?  My 
father  used  to  say,  plant,  and  let  the  dykes 
come  when  they  will ;  but  I  see  what  is  the 
best  way,  is  to  drain  first,  enclose  next, 
and  then  you're  ready  for  planting.  Now, 
I  tauld  that  to  Mr.  Lickupland,  but  the 
story  is,  he  is  sae  positive  and  so  cod- 
foondedly  fond  o'  his  ain  gait,  and  besides 
he  lippened  a'  to  that  scoondrel  o'  a  factor 
Gleig." 
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"And  then.  Sir,"  rejoined  Andrew,  enter- 
ing deeply  into  the  topic,  ,"  there's  the 
Laird  o'  Flichtypow  cutting  down  his  trees 
as  fast  as  ane  will  fa'  abune  the  ither.  He's 
no  like  your  honour,  I  trow." 

"  By  my  troth,"  resumed  the  Laird, 
moving  towards  a  side-table  where  stood 
the  liquor-case,  and  filling  a  bumper  of 
mountain  dew,  **  it  requires  mair  knowledge 
than  one  thinks,  to  ken  when  they  should 
plant  and  when  they  should  cut  down.  It's 
a  cauld  nicht,  Andrew  ;  Fm  thinkin  ye '11  no 
be  thewaur  o'  a  mouthfu',  as  the  Baron  o' 
Sturdyhough  ca'ed  it.  Ye've  heard  o'  the 
man  that  went  into  the  change  house  for  a 
dram,  and  the  gude  wife  couldna  find  the 
stoup.  Never  fash  wi'  the  measure  to  me, 
says  the  man,  for  my  mouth  bauds  just  a 
jimp  gill." 

"  But  speaking  o' trees,  Andrew,  there's 
naething  but  experience  teaches  ane  ;  for  if 
I  had  taen  a*  the  advices  I  gat,  fint  a  tree, 
I  nae  would  hae  been  worth  a  groat.  I 
leuch  weel  at  Dr.  Drumhead,  when  he  said 
to  me :  *  What  do  you  mean  by  planting 
all  these  scabbit  aishes?      Can't  vou  do 

VOL.    I.  K 
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this,  and  can't  you  do  that  ?'  But  I  just 
tauld  him,  as  auld  lochferoie  ance  said, 
'  I'll  try  my  ain  way  first,  and  next  I'll  try 
yours.'  I  think  that  made  him  silent ;  for 
ye  see,  Andrew,  doctors  are  apt  to  be  dic- 
tatorial. They're  no  the  waur  o'  being 
keepit  down.  Ye  think  I'm  no  far  wrang, 
I  dare  say." 

"  As  fack  as  death,  your  honour's  an 
uncommon  judge,"  said  Andrew. 

"Na,  I  used  to  say  about  doctors  and 
lawyers — "  resumed  Mr.  Dunbar ;  but  sud- 
denly turning,  he  observed  Captain  Mait- 
land  and  Beatrice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
saloon,  and  this  discovery  broke  short  the 
colloquy. 

Another  musiciao  came  and  took  his 
place  beside  Andrew,  and  the  music  having 
begun  in  earnest,  the  party  was  speedily 
summoned  from  the  drawing-room  by  Mr. 
Dunbar  in  person,  who  made  no  scruple  to 
break  up  their  conversational  groups  or 
games  at  backgammon  or  cards  in  order  to 
assemble  them  to  the  dance.  Lady  Prestos 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Gordon  EUot 
led  the  van.     This  beautiful  woman  stood 
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peerless  at  the  top  of  the  country  dance 
that  was  soon  arranged,  and  attracted  the 
admiration  of  all.  She  was  simply  dressed : 
she  wore  an  Indian  muslin   robe  trimmed 

with  lace.     Her  shining,   rich  black  curls,  ! 

■ 

intermixed  with  artificial  flowers,  clustered 
on  her  pure  forehead,  and  were  surmounted 
by  a  small  Queen  Mary  cap,  which  was 
then  in  fashion.  Her  brilliant  dark  eyes 
had  a  mild  and  tender  expression,  and  her 
whole  aspect  shewed  that  she  was  as  amia- 
ble as  she  was  lovely.  All  who  looked  upon 
her  that  night  would  have  been  willing  to 
excuse  Mr.  Dunbar's  vanity  on  her  ac- 
count. 

It  was  found  that  a  partner  was  want- 
ing for  one  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  when  it 
was  merely  a  family  party,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  Barbara  was  sent  for.  This  being 
a  humiliating  privilege  allowed  her  on  such 
emergencies,  when  no  strangers  of  distinc- 
tion were  present,  and  provided  she  com- 
ported herself,  according  to  Aunt  Christan's 
*'  rules  and  regulations,"  never  presuming 
to  forget   to  keep  her  own   place,  which 
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place,  as  was  stated  before,  was  a  chair 
near  the  door  at  a  proper  and  becoming  dis- 
tance from  all  the  rest  of  the  company ;  in 
which  allotted  position  at  the  conclusioD  of 
each  dance  she  was  to  remain,  as  the 
"  rules"  set  forth  with  a  composed  and 
modest  air,  and  not  to  look  about  her 
"  gouping  and  staring,"  nor  was  she  to 
hare  the  assurance  to  gape  or  giggle  at 
whatever  jests  or  mirth  the  company  might 
be  making. 

"  Ye'U  no  say  that  my  dauchter  is  the 
warst  dancer  ever  ye  saw?"  remarked  the 
Laird,  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  Mr.  Eliot, 
who  stood  near  him  as  he  thundered  away 
on  his  violoncello. 

"Upon  my  word,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman  with  perfect  sincerity,  as  he 
eyed  with  admiration  Lady  Preston's  graceful 
movements  in  the  dance,  "  you  may  be 
happy,  blessed  with  such  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  daughter." 

"Troth,  youDg  man,"  replied  the  Laird, 
conscious  that  he  had  extorted  the  compli- 
ment, though  a  sincere  one,  "  I  see  ye  un> 
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derstand  the  exercises,  as  auld  Cairnmony- 
acre  used  to  say  o'  ony  o*  his  tenants,  or 
men  o'  business  that  spak  fair  to  him  and 
flattered  him.  In  troth,  that  chield  under- 
stands the  exercises.  But,"  continued  the 
Laird,  not  satisfied  with  the  encomium  that 
had  been  passed  upon  his  daughter,  and  di- 
recting the  stranger's  attention  to  his  son- 
ia-law,  "  there's  Sir  Richard,  I  can  assure 
ye,  would  be  a  match  for  ony  ane  at 
our  ain  national  dances,  which  are  the 
best  that  can  be  invented,  either  for  family 
festivity,  or  more  public  and  state  oc- 
casions. Ye  re  maybe  no  muckle  ac- 
quainted wi'  them.  But  that's  *  Caber 
Feigh,'  a  gude  tune  and  weel  danced. 
Sir  Richard,  though  he's  a  big  man, 
dances  licht.  By  my  troth,  he  fits  the 
floor  weel.  I'll  wager  he  could  tak  Mr. 
Janeway  there  up  in  his  hand  like  a 
cleckin." 

The  elder  Mr.  Janeway  was  making 
such  surprising  and  antic  gestures  as  he 
danced,  that  one  might  have  supposed  he 
had  been  bred  under  the  tuition  of  an 
American  savage,  while  his  sedate  partner 
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Barbara,  vith  her  slow,  dull,  and  heavy 
moveraentB,  laboured  away  at  her  leaden 
steps,  perfectly  incapable  of  keeping  up 
with  the  double  quick-time  of  his  evolu- 
tions, though  he  entreated  her  to  look  at 
him  as  a  pattern,  and  gave  her  many  di- 
rections and  instructions  which  she  at- 
tempted to  follow  with  a  gravity  that 
shewed  Aunt  Cbristan's  rules  of  decorum 
were  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"  Ay,  there's  muckle  Bauby  dancing," 
said  Mr.  Dunbar  to  young  Eliot,  whose 
complacency  encouraged  him  to  prosecute 
his  remarks.  "When  I'm  playing  on  the 
bass,  I'm  aye  feared  when  she  goes  by  that 
she'll  brak  my  bow,  and  I  sometimes  tak 
it  up  to  lay  on." 

But  Mr.  Eliot  found  it  impossible  to 
attend  to  the  conversation,  for  his  attention 
was  elsewhere  directed,  and  bis  host's  re- 
marks were  almost  unintelligible  to  him. 
He  observed  that  Beatrice  bad  left  her  seat 
among  the  party  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  had  taken  a  chair  at  the  door  beside 
Barbara,  to  relieve  her  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  her  solitary  position.    He  contrived 
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to  steal  away  from  Mr.  Danbar  and  place 
himself  beside  her.  He  thought,  at  that 
moment,  he  never  had  seen  a  young  crea- 
ture so  beautiful  and  bo  perfect  as  Beatrice 
Melville.  But  his  thoughts  of  her  pro- 
duced a  melancholy  that  barred  his  tongue, 
and  made  him  silent  in  her  company. 

She  made  some  attempt  at  conversation, 
but  it  presently  flagged.  Mr.  Gordon  then, 
to  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  the  pause, 
addressed  some  chit-chat  to  Miss  Barbara, 
who,  though  delighted  with  her  entertain- 
ment, sat  motionless,  like  a  great  fat  statue  or 
wax-work  image;  and  she,  " yes-sirr'd," 
aod  "  no-sirr'd"  in  the  most  solemn  strain 
to  his  lively  remarks,  which  was  all  the  reply 
she  was  competent  to  vouchsafe  him.  But  an 
envious  demon  seemed  to  mar  the  bright 
moments  of  Barbara's  humble  destiny,  for 
j^st  as  she  was  beginning  in  her  own  mind 
to  wonder  if  it  were  possible  that  she  had 
made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
young  stranger,  the  door  of  the  saloon 
opened,  and  May  Ramage,  dressed  in  a 
bright  scarlet  gown  with  a  very  long  waist. 
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and  a  close  linen  cap  as  white  as  sdov, 
eocircliDg  a  face  the  colour  of  the  gown, 
courtesied  with  her  most  profound  courtesy, 
and  delivered  a  message  from  Lady  Don- 
dauvie  and  Miss  Dunhar.  The  import  of 
this  communication  was  to  remind  the 
company  that  it  was  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  and  to  request  them  a]t  to  adjourn 
for  a  short  time  to  Lady  Ghristan's  apart- 
ment. 

May  Ramage's  sly  optics,  while  she 
affected  to  direct  them  modestly  to  the 
floor,  caught  a  glance  of  Barbara  seated 
beside  the  young  gallant.  Barbara  took 
guilt  to  herself,  and  slipped  away  unob- 
served, while  the  company  were  repairing 
to  the  old  ladies'  room. 

There  was  but  small  accommodation  for 
the  party,  but  Aunt  Christau  had  made  it  a 
rule  ever  since  she  was  bed-rid,  to  as- 
semble all  the  family,  every  Hogmaoaye, 
to  partake  of  a  rich  wassail  bowl  of  her 
own  preparing.  The  musicians  could  not 
find  admission,  but  were  seated  outside  the 
open  door  to  play  select  tunes  during  the 
entertainment.       Lady    Dandauvie   easily 
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excited,  manifested  every  symptom  of  de- 
light, and  forgetting  her  infirmities  sprang 
from  her  seat,  seized  her  son-in-law's  arm, 
and  attempted  the  steps  of  her  former  days* 
But  her  feeble  limbs  were  unable  to  bear 
part  with  her  exhilarated  spirits,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  moving 
her  arms,  and  snapping  her  fingers  in  a 
kind  of  unison  to  the  tune. 

Miss  Dunbar  had  made  some  elaborate 
preparations  for  her  guests.  Her  account 
books  and  journal,  and  all  the  odd  thingswith 
which  she  in  general  was  surrounded,  were 
laid  aside  and  out  of  sight.  The  bottles  and 
other  chimney-piece  ornaments  were  care- 
fully dusted,  and  replaced  in  more  uniform 
order,  and  May  Ramage,  under  the  especial 
direction  of  her  mistress  swept  with  a  bunch 
of  cock's  feathers  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
all  the  picture  frames,  and  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
that  stocked  the  apartment.  The  calico 
covers  had  been  taken  from  the  chairs,  in 
order  to  display  the  beautiful  and  intricate 
handiwork  of  the  indefatigable  Lady  Inch- 
fernie,  who  had  depicted  on  the  cushions,  in 
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brilliant  colours,  the  coats  of  arms  of  tbe 
differeot  bouses  to  which  she  was  allied, 
and  these  were  lined  by  the  same  fair  hand 
with  remnaDta  of  the  Chevalier's  plaid. 
The  room  being  thus  arranged,  Miss 
Dunbar  did  not  neglect  her  own  adorn- 
ment.  She  had  for  her  use  a  small  garret 
in  the  east  wing  of  the  house,  which  was 
crammed  with  all  manner  of  goods,  aud 
facetiously  designated  by  Mr.  Waitthelaird 
"  Noah's  ark."  From  this  repository  she 
commanded  May  Ramage  to  bring  a  coif 
that  had  lain  in  undisturbed  repose  for  many 
years,  and  which  had  been  worn  by  her 
aunt  Bertha,  when  she  had  the  honour  to 

breakfast  at  G ,   with  Prince  Charles 

Edward. 

Miss  Dunbar,  decorated  with  this  ancient 
head-dress,  rubbed  up  her  face  with  a  little 
hair  powder  to  divest  it  of  a  glossiness  oc- 
casioned by  recent  washing,  and  sitting  up 
in  her  bed  in  a  stately  posture,  and  sum- 
mooing  to  her  countenance  its  blandest 
smiles  and  kindliest  expression  she  received 
her  visitors  with  extended  arms.  The  table 
before  her  was  covered  with  a  fair  cloth. 
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nd  round  the  frothing  bowl  were  placed 
arious  quaighs  and  ancient  bickers  of 
urious  workmanship;  and  on  the  white 
overlet  at  the  hospitable  lady's  feet  was 
iid  an  enormous  Scotch  bun,  destined  to 
e  broken  and  distributed  by  her  that  night. 

As  a  detail  of  all  that  was  said  and  done 
poa  that  happy  occasion  of  meeting  might 
re  the  reader,  we  reluctantly  omit  the  en- 
omiums  that  were  bestowed  upon  the  lus- 
ious  beverage,  designated  "Auld  men's 
lilk,"  and  also  the  anecdotes  which  were 
lereby  called  up  to  Mr.  Dunbar's  recol- 
:ction.  The  other  points  of  entertaimnent 
ere,  that  Lady  Dundauvie  and  Miss  Dun- 
ar  kissed  all  the  company  when  they  came 
I,  and  repeated  that  ceremony  when  the 
lock  struck  twelve.  The  liaird  tried  his 
uburn  wig  on  the  ladies  to  see  how  it 
ould  become  them ;  and  finally,  May 
^mage  was  called  in  to  drink  the  healths 
f  all  present,  which  she  performed  with  a 
ilemn  courtesy  to  every  individual. 

Even  the  disasters  of  the  evening  all 
linistered  to  the  enjoyment,  like  extract- 
ig  honey  from  nettles  and  briars.    The 
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inconveDieDce  arising  from  the  want  of 
room  and  scarcity  of  seats  occasioned 
Captain  Maitland^  in  retiring  from  Lady 
Dondauvie's  second  salute,  to  tread  on  the 
toes  of  Felicia,  wlio  was  seated  on  a  camp 
stool ;  and  from  the  same  cause  the  Laird 
spilt  the  contents  of  a  quaigh  on  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville's satin  gown.  But  Miss  Dunbar  pro- 
nounced all  these  gaucheries  to  be  excellent 
i  of  good  luck. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Rise  up,  gude  wife,  and  shake  youi  featheni 

Diona  think  tliat  we  are  beggan ; 

We  are  bairns  come  to  play. 

Rise  op,  and  gie's  our  Hognumaye. 

Rise  op,  gude  wife,  and  benna  awere. 
And  deal  your  bread  tta  Ung'a  your  here ; 
The  time  will  come  when  ye'll  be  dead. 
Yell  neither  care  for  meal  nor  bread. 

OLD    BHTHZ. 

For  he  knowa  the  law. 
To  him  with  anger,  or  with  shame  repair 
The  injured  peasant  or  deluded  ttai. 


At  a  very  early  hour  the  succeeding 
lorDiDg,  Miss  Dunbar,  who  was  loath  to 
it  any  of  her  established  customs  pass  into 
esuetude,   and  unable  to   perform   them 
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herself,  as  she  bad  done  with  heart  and 
good  will  in  former  days,  had  her  delegate, 
May  Ramage,  appointed  to  visit  all  the  in- 
mates  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  bearing 
in  her  hands  the  emblems  of  peace  and 
plenty,  in  the  form  of  well-spiced  cake,  and 
a  potent  and  deceitful  beverage,  called 
Athol  brose,  compounded  of  honey  and 
whiskey.  These  morning  refreshments 
were  accompanied  with  more  good  wishes 
than  May  had  eloquence  to  express,  and 
an  appropriate  present  to  each  individual. 
The  new  year's  gifts  chiefly  consisted  of 
beautiful  embroidered  cambric  neckker- 
chiefs  to  the  ladies,  and  handsome  silk 
purses  to  the  gentlemen,  with  a  luck- 
penny,  t.  e.  a  crooked  shilling  in  each. 
To  her  favourite,  Sir  Richard,  she  sent  a 
superb  gift,  a  rose  diamond  brooch  of  great 
value,  a  heirloom  of  her  family,  that  had 
been  taken  with  some  other  plunder  in  the 
perilous  times  by  an  English  trooper  who 
afterwards  restored  it  for  a  handsome  con- 
sideration, which  it  was  alleged  kept  the 
family  on  short  commons  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after. 
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Miss  Dunbar's  gift  to  her  brother-in- 
law  was  of  a  more  humble  nature.  It  was 
a  red  nightcap  knit  with  her  own  hands  as 
a  successor  to  the  one  fast  getting  out  of 
repair,  which  he  wore  upon  his  head  when 
he  sat  up  in  his  bed  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  May  the  morning  draught  she  had 
brought  him. 

"By  my  troth,"  said  he,  "a  dram  o' 
Athol  brose  is  no  a  bad  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing." ! 

''  As  sure  as  death,  Sir^  it's  as  innocent 

as  sweet  milk ;  a  sookin  bairn  might  drink 

it,  and  no  be  a  foondit  the  waur."  I 

Encouraged  by  this  commendation,  Mr. 
Dunbar  finished  the  small  potation  which 
at  tirst  he  only  intended  to  put  to  his 
lips.  "But,"  said  he,  "  tell  Lady  Christan 
if  she  hands  on  at  this  rate,  I'll  need  to  get 
a  boot  to  baud  a'  the  superfluous  liquor." 

"  Whisht,  Sir,  if  you  plaise,"  said  May. 
"  We  maun  speak  laigh  for  fear  o'  w^au- 
kening  Lady  Dundauvie." 

"  Ye've  may  be  heard,"  continued  the 
Laird  in  a  whisper,  "  o'  a  certain  man  that 
had  a  big  boot  just  like  a  water  stoup,  that 


I 
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he  aye  put  on  when  he  was  out  drlDkiog. 
Ae  day  he  was  invited  oat  to  tus  dinner  to 
some  place  or  aaither  ;  and  he  said  na,  he 
wid  DO  go  there  for  he  hadna  on  his  boot. 
Ye  see  the  story  was,  when  a'  the  rest  were 
drinking  fair,  and  no  observing  him,  he 
aye  poured  his  glass  into  his  boot,  and  so, 
when  the  rest  o'  the  company  were  na  able 
to  stand  their  lane,  he  was  just  as  fresh 
as  if  he  had  new  come  out  o'  his  bed. 
But  troth,  it  puts  me  in  mind,  in  my 
younger  days  I  anee  drank  thirteen  drains 
o'  Athol  brose  in  a  forenoon  at  Cairnmony- 
acre,  and  rode  home  after  it.  And  nane 
would  hae  kent  I  had  tasted  a  drap,  only 
they  remarked  that  I  made  mair  bows  than 
common." 

After  a  few  more  reminiscences  of  the 
same  sort,  May  was  allowed  to  take  her 
departure  to  conclude  her  other  morn- 
ing visits.  Ultimately  she  descended  to 
the  servants  to  distribute  to  them  the  re- 
mains of  the  good  cheer.  But  though  they 
gladly  received  her  offering,  they  had  taken 
care  to  secure  to  themselves,  at  a  much 
earlier  hour,  a  first  foot  to  whom  they  at- 
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buted  much  better  luck  than  to  May 
image  whom  they  dreaded  on  account  of 
r  being  "splay  footed."  McLintick 
s  .the  person  they  bad  appointed  to 
estal  what  they  would  have  considered 
r  ill-omened  visit ;  and  when  she  arrived, 
ly  were  preparing  to  assemble  to  a  grand 
anal  breakfast  which  they  had  on  that 
irning. 

Miss  Dunbar  had  been  employed  at  her 
a  almost  since  midnight,  first  at  her 
irnal  and  accounts,  then  drawing  up 
ire  stringent  rules  for  Barbara,  and  the 
Tants,  and  now  she  had  sunk  into  a 
md  slumber,  which  her  active  and 
nous  mind  had  denied  her  at  a  raore 
isonable  hour.  May  Ramage  took  her 
Lt  quietly  near  the  door  to  hinder  any 
B  from  entering  to  disturb  her  rest. 
Her  mistress's  sleep  seemed  far  from 
reshing.  She  started  frequently  and 
laned,  and  once  or  twice  slight  convul- 
e  twitches  marred  the  placidity  of  her 
tures.  At  length,  she  awoke  in  a  fright, 
i  called  for  her  niece  Geraldine. 
Her  attendant  was  quickly  at  her  side. 
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and  the  good  lady  sat  up,  and  recovering 
her  recollection  exclaimed :  "  It  was  only  a 
dream.  May,  but  tell  Lady  PrestoD  to  come 
here." 

Lady  Preston  was  instantly  brought,  and 
Miss  Dunbar  enfolding  her  in  her  arms, 
kissed  her,  and  with  many  blessings  and 
good  wishes  entreated  her  not  to  be  led 
into  any  foolish  scheme,  as  she  termed 
it,  by  her  father  or  any  of  the  youngsters ; 
not  to  go  near  the  ice,  nor  the  woods  where 
there  might  be  danger  of  fire-arms,  for  she 
had  had  a  frightful  dream,  the  particulars 
of  which  bad  entirely  fled  from  her  memory, 
and  she  was  unable  to  recal  it;  but  the 
horrors  of  it  still  remained.  Lady  Preston 
smiled  at  her  superstition,  but  promising 
to  obey  her,  hastened  to  join  the  party  in 
the  breakfast-room,  to  whom  she  repeated 
her  aunt's  precautions,  which  led  to  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  nature  of  dreams,  that  left 
the  subject  as  dark  as  it  was  before. 

"A  weel,  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot,"  said  the 
Laird  suddenly  changing  to  a  more  fa- 
vourite topic,  "  how  would  ye  like  if  the 
Amazons  ran   past  as  near  to  us  as  the 
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water  o'  Brachan  ?  By  my  troth,  it  would 
sweep  the  country  and  carry  my  planting 
afore  it.  The  town  o'  Spittalbrig  wouldna 
stand  lang.  The  Tay  is  no  just  a  burn 
when  it's  up ;  but  it's  naething  to  the 
Amazons.  How  many  foot  broad  would 
ye  think  the  Amazons,  Mrs.  Melville  ?" 

"  I  could  not  guess,"  replied  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville, knowing  that  an  accurate  reply  to 
the  question  would  defeat  his  object  of 
surprising  her  with  the  exact  statistics. 

"  Weel,  what  would  you  think  o'  a  river 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  and  that 
runs  near  a  course  o'  three  thousand  miles  ! 
The  river  St.  Lawrence  too  in  North  Ame- 
rica is  no  just  a  stripe.  And  there's  the 
Falls  o'  Niagara,  too!  Preserve  us  frae 
the  American  waters !  The  Teith  and  the 
Tay  are  no  canny  neighbours  in  a  spate ; 
but  they're  naething  to  them." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Dunbar  were  but 
a  preliminary  to  a  farther  description  of 
the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  rivers 
in  all  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  growth  of  trees  in  different  countries, 
and  the  management  of  bees,  which  led  by 
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Bome  unaccountable  association  of  ideas  in 
hie  own  mind  to  the  feats  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  finally  to  the  great  Douglas 
Cause.  In  this  last  topic  he  was  inter- 
rupted, in  the  midst  of  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  particulars,  by  William  en- 
teriag  the  room,  and  informing  him  that 
a  couple  waited  'in  the  hall  for  him  to 
marry  them. 

"  I  dinna  ken  if  PU  do  it,"  answered  he 
sharply,  irritated  at  being  interrupted  in 
his  discourse.  "  In  short,  Mr.  Grordon," 
continued  he,  "  when  ane's  thrang,  to  be 
fashed  wi'  the  like  o'  them  is  no  very 
agreeable.  Few  would  put  up  wi'  it.  Aold 
Cairnmooyacre  would  hae  gi'en  them  an 
answer  wi*  a  voice  that  would  hae  fricht- 
ened  them  frae  marrying  a'  their  days,  if 
they  had  come  to  him  at  ao  unreasonable 
time.  And  ye  see  the  story  is,  if  ye 
humour  them  ance,  they  aye  expect  ye 
do  it  ag^in.  Ye  maun  just  tell  them, 
William,  to  gang  awa,  for  I'm  no  disposed 
to  be  plagueit  wi'  them,  ye  noo." 

"  Very  weel.  Sir,"  said  William,  with  a 
disconcerted  look,  and  he  lingered  in  the 
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room,  expecting  that  bis  master  would  re- 
tract in  favour  of  the  young  pair. 

In  this  he  was  not  disappointed,  for  after 
a  few  harmless  invectives,  the  Laird  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  hastening  to  the  door 
called  William  back,  who  was  just  leaving 
the  room. 

"  Weel,  I  daur  say,"  said  he,  "  ye  may 
bid  them  rest  awee,  till  I  find  it  con- 
venient, if  I  should  think  it  proper  to  see 
them.  And  ye  may  gie  them  a  dram  this 
cauld  day." 

Mr.  Dunbar,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
was  often  resorted  to  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  by  parties  when,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  they  preferred  his 
services  to  those  of  their  parish  mi- 
nister. 

"A  weel,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  he  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  room,  ''  I  maun  tell 
ye  some  ither  time  about  Lady  Jean  Dou- 
glas, for  I  see  ye've  never  been  properly 
informed  o'  a'  the  particulars ;  na,  I  mind 
when  Curruthers  o'  Whitedalehead  took  up 
the  opposite  side  o'  the  cause,  and  spake 
bitterly  against  it,  he  forgot  that  his  ain 
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graDdmotfaer  had  a  son  when  she  was  lang 
past  Lady  Jean's  age.  Troth,  he  wasna 
very  weel  pleased  when  I  put  him  in  mind 
o'  that  afore  the  Laird  o'  Camberlees.  He 
said,  '  You  are  devilish  sharp  in  the 
memory,  Sir.'  Troth,  my  memory's  sharp 
enough  about  twa  or  three  droll  enough 
stories  about  him.  If  ye'U  put  me  In  mind 
some  ither  time,  I'll  tell  ye  how  he  ac- 
quitted bimsel  on  mair  occasions  than  ane, 
and  at  the  Perth  Hunt,  mair  particularly 
whan  Lady  Rantletree  sprained  her  ancle, 
and  he  got  the  blame  o't.  But  I  fancy  I 
maun  gang  and  attend  to  tbae  fashions 
youngsters  that  want  to  be  buckled." 

As  the  company  had  never  witnessed  a 
marriage  of  the  sort.  Sir  Richard  whis- 
pered to  his  father-in-law  to  give  them 
notice  when  he  was  ready  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Accordingly,  when  the  sum- 
mons came,  they  all  descended  to  Mr. 
Dunbar's  room  or  library.  This  was  a 
large,  old-fashioned,  low-roofed  dull  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  dingy  walls  and 
dusty,  decaying  furniture.  It  was  shelved 
on  two  sides  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
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for  the  accommodation  of  his  valuable 
books,  a  rare  collection  of  precious  lite- 
rature in  all  its  departments,  such  as  few 
private  libraries  could  boast,  but  so  totally 
destitute  of  the  attractions  of  modern  bind- 
ing that  fashionable  readers  would  have 
shrunk  from  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  musty  volumes.  In  front  of  these,  on 
one  side  stood  a  long  black  table  made 
of  gueen-tree,  which  served  as  a  writing 
and  toilet  table.  In  the  midst  of  it  were  a 
wig  block  and  wig  surrounded  by  the  re- 
quisites for  shaving,  and  writing  materials  ; 
and  at  one  end  lay  a  violin  and  open  music 
book,  and  at  the  other  the  Abb^  Raynal's 
History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  in  folio. 
Along  the  wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  was  a  row  of  wooden  pegs,  on  which 
were  suspended  some  dozens  of  pairs  of 
old  leather  boots.  These  had  never  been 
in  use  since  the  Laird's  early  days,  when 
he,  the  young  heir  of  Dundauvie  wore 
them,  equipped  with  his  light  blue  coat  and 
cocked  hat  trimmed  with  lace,  which  ren- 
dered him  the  admiration   of  the  whole 
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county ;  and  since  that  period  they  bad 
hung  undisturbed  whiteniag  with  mould 
and  dust,  except  on  one  occasion,  wbea 
the  novel  appearance  of  a  house-painter  at 
the  Castle  caused  them  to  be  renioved  for  a 
time.  These  remarkable  ornaments,  full  in 
the  view  of  the  company  as  they  entered, 
seemed  destined  to  hang  for  ever.  For  what 
reason  they  were  so  preserved,  neither  phi- 
losophernor  moralist,  antiquary,  nor  modem 
speculator  on  political  or  domestic  economy 
could  define.  But  old  boots  and  shoes  are 
said  to  be  emblems  of  good-luck  on  mar- 
riage occasions ;  and  ranged  beneath  them 
stood  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the 
bridegroom's  two  friends.  Mr.  Waitthe- 
laird  seated  himself  beside  the  writing 
materials  at  the  gueen-tree  table,  for  it  was 
his  prerogative  to  officiate  as  clerk  at  such 
solemnities.  Mc  lintick  stood  beside  him 
as  a  witness,  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  with  an  ad- 
monitory air  and  look  of  mock  sternness, 
advanced  towards  the  hride,  and  with  an 
upraised  finger  thus  began  : 

"  Well,  young  woman,  what  has  brought 
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you  to  me?"  A  smile  was  all  her  reply, 
and  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face,  as 
she  saw  the  whole  company  who  stood  with 
great  gravity  opposite  to  her,  direct  their 
eyes  towards  her  and  the  bridegroom,  who 
stood  unmoved  with  a  blunt  look  of  indif- 
ference. 

"  Weel,  what  parish  do  ye  belang  to  ?'* 
was  Mr.  Dunbar's  second  query,  to  which 
a  reply  was  briefly  made  by  the  bridegroom. 
''  Ye  might  hae  gane  to  your  own  parish 
minister,  Mr.  Stewart,  upon  such  an  impor- 
tant concern  as  this.  He  was  more  qualified 
to  direct  and  advise.  Indeed,  if  I  was  like 
mony  ane,  I  would  turn  ye  oflf  to  him  yet ; 
but  ye  see  I  am  very  lenient.  Now,  ye  must 
know  that  marriage  is  a  serious  thing,  and 
not  to  be  lightly  entered  upon.  It  behoves 
ye  to  think  weel  about  it  before  ye  come 
this  length.  To  repent  after  the  step  is 
ta'en,  is  like  repentance  after  dissolu- 
tion by  death — it's  of  nae  earthly  use. 
And  ye  must  also  know,  that  your  coming 
to  me  is  no  just  regular,  and  mony  a  mi- 
nister's ta'en  offence  at  me  takin'  the  wark 
off  their  hands.      But  ye  see  the  story  is 

VOL.    I  L 
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this,  I  do  it  to  prevent  worse.  Now,  ye 
maun  hae  your  miods  geay  weet  made  up 
afore  ye  gang  ony  farther,  for  it  wiaoa 
do  to  find  out  after  this,  that  ye've  mis- 
ta'en  ane  anither's  dispositions.  Ye  maun 
ken,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  bridegroom,  "thatmony 
a  ane  has  appeared  unco  mira  and  modest 
afore  she  gets  a  man,  and  looks  as  if  butter 
widoa  melt  in  her  mouth,  and  cheese  widna 
choke  her.  By  my  troth,  after  marriage 
they're  sometimes  geayen  sour.  Wfaa  would 
think  that  they  could  gloom  and  scauld  f 
But  I  can  assure  ye  it  is  the  case,  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  put  ye  on  your  guard  on  this 
solemn  occasion  on  which  you  have  come 
before  me." 

Mr.  Dunbar  here  paused  a  short  time  to 
give  full  effect  to  his  warnings  ;  then  turning 
to  the  bride,  whose  reddened  countenance 
was  bent  down  to  the  ground  in  awkward 
confusion,  he  thus  proceeded  : 

"  As  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  ye  appear  to  be  a 
weel-natured  lassie  ;  and,  if  I'm  nomista'en, 
ye'll  find  this  chield  o'  yonrs  nae  milk-sop, 
I  warrant  ye.     But  the  way  to  keep  peace 
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in  the  house  when  aoe's  married,  is  for  the 
wife  aye  to  be  silent,  and  never  to  tak  the 
upper  hand.  Na,  na,  she  maunua  attempt 
to  go-rem.** 

Here  the  recollection  of  Lady  Dan- 
daavie's  reign  in  the  days  of  her  high- 
spirited  activity  gave  peculiar,  emphasis  to 
this  part  of  the  advice. 

"And,"  pursued  he,  *' it's,  no  becoming 
for  the  man  to  presume  upon  his  authority 
neither.  Na,  na,  it  disna  do  to  be  harsh 
and  rigorous.  Ye'U  observe,  young  man, 
I  dinna  approve  o'  that.  I'm  no'  for  a 
man  to  be  stour  and  dictatorial,  although 
he  has  a  gude  right  to  be  sae  when  his 
wife  is  disobedient.  But  bullying  and 
roarin'  is  no  the  way  to  bring  her  to  her 
duty,  I  can  answer  for  that.  Na,  na, 
when  it  comes  to  that  it  maks  the  deeil's 
ain  house,  tak'  my  word  for  't.  I  earnest- 
ly hope  ye'll  mind  what  I've  tauld  ye. 
And  now  we'll  proceed  to  business.  Wil- 
liam, are  ye  ready  ?  You  must  know,  in 
the  first  place,  that  this  is  in  some  sense  an 
ill^al  proceeding ;  but  as  I  said  before,  I 
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do  it  to  prevent  worse.  Do  you  solemnly, 
before  Heaven  and  these  witnesses,  declare 
yourselves  married  persons  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  man,  with  a 
steady  voice,  while  the  woman  bobbed  a 
courtesy  in  assent. 

"Na,  Mr.  Brownrig  ia  droll  eneuch 
about  that,"  remarked  the  Laird,  turning 
and  addressing  the  company,  "  for  he  says 
it  canna  be  a  ricbt  way  o'  gaing  to  wark ; 
("or  ye  ken,  says  he,  the  first  thing  ye 
gar  them  do  is,  to  tell  a  most  notorious 
lie.  Weel,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
the  bride,  "  can  ye  tell  me  your  duty  as  a 
wife  ?" 

"  To  love  and  honour  my  husband," 
wiiispered  the  woman. 

"Aye,  and  to  obey,"  added  the  Laird, 
■'  ye  maun  mind  that.  To  love,  honour, 
and  obey.  And  ye  must  abide  by  him  and 
none  else,  and  prefer  his  interest  to  all 
others,  and  be  careful  o'  his  property,  and 
no  uphaud  your  ain  friends  wi'  his  gear; 
and  abstain  from  all  unsuitable  g^ety  and 
expence." 
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"  Now,  what  is  your  duty  as  a  husband  ?" 
"  To  love,  and  provide  for  her,*'  replied 
the  bridegroom  bowing. 

"Aye,  and  to  abide  by  her,  and  none 
eke;  and  to  provide  for  her  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  ye  maunna  forget  that ;  and 
to  be  gentle  and  kind,  and  no  overbearing 
and  dictatorial,  although,  as  I  said  before, 
ye  have  a  gude  right  to  be  sae  if  she  disna 
obey.  And  abune  a'  things  keep  to 
sobriety,  for  a  fou  man  is  a  disheartening 
thing.  It  tends  to  poverty  and  want. 
Beware  o'  whiskey !  though  a  dram  in  a' 
cauld  day  is  a  very  gude  thing,  and  I 
believe  I  had  ane  this  morning  before  I 
was  out  o'  my  bed.  I  had  Lady  Christan  to 
thank  for  that,''  continued .  he,  turning  to 
his  son-in-law  ;  **  her  father,  Auld  Inch- 
fernie  likit  a  dram  o'  auld  men's  milk 
weel.     ru,  may  be,  tell  ye  some  ither  time 

a  story  about  my  Lord  C and  Neil 

Gow.  But,  as  I  was  remarking,"  added 
he  pursuing  his  admonitions  to  the  bride- 
groom, "  stick  to  sobriety.  A  dram  at  a 
time  is  nothing,  so  as  there  disna  be  con- 
stant dramin'.     Ye've,  may   be,  heard  o' 
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the  man  that  couldoa  endare  cootinuai 
dramin'  ?" 

The  bridegroom  gravely  signified  to  biE 
honour  that  he  had  not,  upon  which  the 
worthy  celebrator  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony thus  proceeded  : 

"  A  weel,  he  said  he  only  took  a  dram 
afore  his  breakfast,  and  ane  i'  the  time  o't, 
and  anitber  when  breakfast  was  over ;  but 
he  couldna  endure  continual  dramin'. 
Then  he  took  a  dram  i'  the  forenoon,  and 
anither  afore  his  dinner,  and'  ane  i'  the 
time  o't,  and  anither  when  his  dinner  was 
duoe ;  but  he  couldna  endure  continual 
dramin'  as  many  ane  was  addicted  to.  As 
for  himsel,  he  only  took  a  dram  afore  his 
tea  and  another  after  't,  and  ane  afore  his 
supper,  and  ane  i'  the  time  o'  supper,  and 
anither  after  his  supper ;  but  be  couldna 
endure  continual  dramin'  as  mony  ane  was 
notoriously  addicted  to.  He  syoe  tot)k  a 
dram  afore  he  took  off  his  claes,  and  ane  i' 
the  time  o'  taking  them  off,  and  anither 
when  he  gaed  into  his  bed  ;  but  be  couldaa 
endure  continual  dramin'  as  mony  ane  was 
addicted  to.     Wasna  that  a  sober   manf 
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So  ye  maun  beware  o'  continual  dramin'. 
Weal,  now  inform  me  what  is  your  name 
and  occapation  ?" 

These  inquiries  being  answered,  Mr. 
Danbar  proceeded  to  dictate  to  Mr. 
Waitthelaird,  who,  with  his  pen  ready- 
dipped,  waited  patiently  for  his  instruc- 
tions. The  Laird,  while  he  dictated,  spelt 
the  more  difficult  words  to  his  unskilful 
clerk,  who,  though  he  had  drawn  up  the 
form  at  least  a  hundred  times  in  his  life, 
was  either  so  imperfect  an  orthographist, 
or  conceived  his  master's  special  tuition  of 
Urn  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony, 
that  he  never  ventured  to  put  down  a  word 
without  the  customary  spelling  of  it  over 
to  him. 

The  following  is  a  faithful  transcript  of 
the  marriage  lines  as  they  came  from  Mr. 
Waittbelaird's  hand  on  that  occasion : 

Dundauvie,  1st.  January. 

"  Same  day  compeered  before  me,  John 
Morrison,  weaver  in  Ballybirsal,  and  parish 
of  that  ilk,  and  Margaret  Mc  Laren  also 
of  said  town   and  parish,   who  both  so* 
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lemnly  declare  that  they  are  married  per- 
sons ;  bat  refuse  to  give  up  the  uames  of 
the  celebrator  and  witnesses. 

John  Morrison,  Weaver. 

Maroabet  McLaren." 

"  Hubert  Dunbar,  J.  P.  for  the  County 

of 

"  The  said  John  Morrison  and  Margaret 
McLaren  promise  to  pay  to  their  parish 
minister,  the  Reverend  Mordecai  Stewart 
of  Ballybirsal,  the  sum  of  three  shilliogs 
and  sixpence  sterling  each,  and  severally, 
as  a  fine  to  be  given  for  behoof  of  the  poor 
of  said  parish  of  Ballybirsal. 

"William  Waitthelaird,  Witness. 

Ewan  McLintick,  Witness." 

The  blushing  bride,  who  had  never 
handled  a  pen  before,  had  her  hand  con- 
ducted by  the  Laird  till  she  contrived  to 
make  her  signature.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  Mr.  Dunbar  according  to 
custom  saluting  the  bride,  and  Captain 
Maitland,  and  some  others  of  the  gentlemen, 
as  it  was  New-year's  day  took  the  privilege 
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of  following  his  example.  Wine  and  cake, 
by  Lady  Preston's  orders,  were  then  handed 
rpand,  and  all  the  good  wishes  that  kind 
and  warm  hearts  could  wish  them  were 
bestowed  upon  the  young  couple.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  while  he  folded  up  the  marriage 
lines,  and  presented  them  to  the  bride, 
added  a  few  words  of  advice  in  his  usual 
strain;  and  the  pair  with  a  bob  and  a 
courtesy  hastened  out  of  the  room,  no 
doubt  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  passed. 

"I  dinna  think  the  bride  was  ill-pleased 
at  the  kisses  she  got,"  said  the  Laird>  as 
he  paced  the  room,  with  an  air  of  impor- 
tance. ''  It  was  droll  eneuch  about  a  lass 
o'  the  Reverend  David  Proudfoot's  that 
came  here  to  be  married.  I  believe,  Sir 
Richard,  I  never  tauld  ye  that.  Ye  see 
the  story  was,  her  master  owed  her  sae 
muckle  o'  her  wages  abune  forty  shillings,  I 
think.  Aweel,  I  had  na  ower  gude  an  opinion 
o'  her,  and  I  put  the  fine  upon  her  to  the 
same  amount  as  he  was  due  to  her.  In 
troth,  she  wasna  very  weel  pleased,  and 
besides  that,  she  wasna  fond  o'  my  obser- 

L  3 
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vatioD.  Her  man  was  a  pair  poikit 
humphie  backit  bodie,  and  she  was  a 
geay  glourin  thief-like  quean.  I  beliere 
I  said  to  her,  that  her  man  sboald  nerer 
show  his  back,  and  she  should  never  show 
her  face.  By  my  troth,  she  didna  like  my 
remark,  for  she  said,  'Deed,  Sir,  I'll  never 
come  back  to  be  married  by  you  agaia.'" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  bounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods. 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
And  with  their  cries  the  bills  and  dales  . 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

CHBVT    CHASE. 

Sir  Richard  had  given  directions,  the 
evening  before,  that  preparations  should  be 
made  for  a  roe  hunt. 

The  marriage  was  some  interruption  to 
the  early  commencement  of  the  sport.  A 
number  of  men  and  dogs  had  been  waiting 
for  some  time  in  the  court ;  the  gentlemen 
now  hastily  prepared  to  join  them,  and 
having  arranged  themselves  into  small 
parties  they  dispersed  through  the  woods. 
The    morning     was    unusually    beautiful. 
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Some  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
and  it  was  now  a  clear  frost,  and  a  bright 
sun  shone,  and  the  lofty  pine  trees  loaded 
with  the  white  flakes  sparkled  in  its  rays. 
The  roar  of  the  waterfall  was  diminished, 
and  with  a  muffled  souiid  among  the  ice> 
sheathed  rocks  it  tumbled  down  from  its 
height,  and  with  gradually  decreasing  force 
murmured  hoarsely  along  the  rugged  dell, 
beneath  the  icicles  that  dangled  from  the 
sedge  and  hrush-wood  that  fringed  its 
banks. 

In  this  solitary  place  the  pea-fowls,  with 
benumbed  feet,  wandered  in  quest  of  the 
least  green  herbage  to  allay  their  hunger. 
The  whistle  and  the  call  of  the  sportsmen 
rang  through  the  woods  as  they  restrained 
the  impatient  dogs  that  bounded  on  before 
them,  and  whose  light  footsteps  could 
scarcely  he  traced  on  the  unspotted  field  of 
snow. 

Frederick  Gordon,  less  keen  for  field 
sport  than  the  other  gentlemen,  had  en- 
tered upon  a  gay  discourse  with  the  ladies, 
and  seemed  to  forget  that  be  was  equipped 
for  the  chase.     But  Lady  Preston  reminded 
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him  that  he  would  not  share  in  the  ho- 
nours of  the  day  if  he  did  not  hasten  to 
join  the  party.  It  was  with  reluctance  he 
set  out ;  but  when  once  on  his  way  [he 
became  eager  to  meet  with  the  other 
sportsmen. 

Proceeding  down  an  avenue  he  struck 
into  a  broad  path  on  the  left,  till  hearing 
the  halloo  of  a  huntsman  he  hastened 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  planta- 
tion. Unacquainted  with  the  grounds, 
and  despairing  of  overtaking  the  company, 
he  emerged  again  from  the  wood,  and 
stood  to  view  the  scene  around  him.  On 
the  right  side  was  a  line  of  broad,  upright 
elms,  whose  gigantic  branches  overhanging 
the  path  in  fantastic  outline,  formed  a 
canopy  over  the  head.  He  walked  slowly 
up  a  gentle  acclivity  and  looked  down 
upon  the  glen  below.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  opposite  side  by  an  inaccessible  per- 
pendicular bank,  on  the  top  of  which  grew 
a  thicket  of  fir  trees,  young  oak,  and  birch. 
A  bed  of  heath  borne  down  with  snow 
hung  over  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
nigged   with    the    frequent    falls   of   loose 
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soil  and  stones ;  and  under  the  cliff  yawned 
a  black  chasm,  at  the  cnimbliDg;  base  of 
which  flowed  a  small  sullen  stream,  now 
almost  frozen  over. 

The  valley  farther  up  diminished  in 
breadth,  and  was  terminated  by  a  grove  of 
ash  trees.  But  the  banks  on  each  side, 
although  rising  to  a  more  considerable 
height,  assumed  a  smooth  and  accessible 
form,  and  presented  a. more  hospitable  soil, 
for  here  and  there  the  snow  had  drifted 
into  wreaths,  and  left  some  patches  of 
grass  entirely  bare  which  might  have  vied 
in  richness  and  verdure  with  the  finest 
pasture  field  on  the  estate.  These  had  once 
been  banks  of  strawberries  facing  the  sun ; 
and  below  in  the  hollow  were  groups  of 
hoary  knotted  fruit  trees. 

In  old  times  this  had  been  the  orchard, 
and  it  was  all  grown  waste  and  wilder- 
nesslike, for  not  a  hand  for  more  than 
■hajf  a  century  had  attempted  to  dress  it. 
Now  nothing  spared  these  cumberers  of 
the  ground  from  the  destroying  are,  but 
their  short  lived  gay  luxuriance  of  spring- 
tide blossom.     Mr.   Dunbar  would  other- 
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wise  have  had  them  displaced  by  his  fa- 
vourite pitch-firs  and  larches. 

Frederick  fell  into  a  reverie  while  he 
gazed  on  the  wild  winter  scene:  it  in- 
spired him  with  emotions  which  he  had 
rarely  experienced.  And  his  feelings  were 
those  of  a  person  who  while  in  possession 
of  some  gratification  is  not  so  much  occu- 
pied with  the  actual  enjoyment,  as  with 
regret  that  such  pleasures  fall  seldom  to 
his  lot,  and  at  the  best  must  soon  be  re- 
linquished. Although  a  thrilling  sensation 
of  romantic  delight  was  awakened,  it  was 
checked  by  a  rankling  and  more  abiding 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment  that  preyed  upon  his  mind. 

The  whole  retrospect  of  his  life  rose  be- 
fore him,  and  it  was  far  from  being  a 
pleasing  one.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
present  scene  that  could  have  called  up 
these  associations  unless  it  were  the  decay- 
ing fruit  trees  overgrown  with  moss  that 
might  have  suggested  to  his  ideas  an  un- 
profitable old  age. 

But  Frederick  was  no  moralist  of  that 
sort  to   draw  such  inferences.     He  expe- 
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rieaced  what  has  been  felt  by  most,  that 
there  are  times  when  thoughts  totally  un- 
connected with  any  present  circumstances 
unwelcomely  6ow  ia  upon  the  mind  and 
cannot  be  driven  out.  That  he  had  become 
an  orphan  by  the  loss  of  his  father  in  early 
childhood,  and  had  thus  been  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  paternal  instruction  and 
restraint  came  forcibly  into  bis  recollec- 
tion, and  yet  none  can  say  what  induced 
the  reminiscence.  He  remembered  his  sur- 
viving parent's  admonitions — for  his  mo- 
ther still  lived — as  irksome  to  him  because 
based  upon  principles  which  be  could  not 
comprehend. 

He  thought  upon  all  the  resolutions  he 
had  formed  for  himself  on  the  foundation 
of  human  virtue  and  human  strength,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  remember  with  bitter- 
ness that  these  resolutions  never  were 
carried  into  efiect.  Dissipation  and  disso- 
lute companions  bad  been  his  resources  to 
soften  the  cares  of  his  peculiarly  hard  lot- 

His  visit  to  Dundauvie,  where  he  ex- 
.perienced  kindness  from  strangers  such 
as  he  never  had  experienced  before,  was 
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perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his  life. 
Yet  happy  as  he  was  for  the  time,  for  he 
felt  himself^  as  in  a  sanctuary  where  he  was 
free  from  every  dangerous  allurement,  yet 
the  troubled  state  of  his  mind  was  but  too 
visible  in  the  cloud  of  care  that  over* 
shadowed  his  countenance.  A  brief  state* 
meat  of  his  family  history  will  show  that 
he  had  much  ground  for  such  anxiety. 

Fredrick  Gordon  Eliot  was  the  elder  of 
two  brothers.  He  had  been  brought  up 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship, 
and  his  difficulties  seemed  to  be  increasing 
every  day.  From  the  injustice,  or  rather 
the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  rela- 
tions, he  had  suffered  more  than  can  be 
described.  His  father,  the  younger  son  of 
a  family  of  some  note,  who  transmitted  to 
him  nothing  but  two  empty  sirnames,  with  a 
remote  possibility  of  succession  to  two  in- 
solvent estates,  had  married  Julia  Vicar* 
man,  the  accomplished  sister  of  two 
wealthy  Liverpool  merchants.  The  elder 
of  the  rich  brothers  dying,  left  his  bro- 
ther his  sole  heir  and  executor  with 
this  proviso,   that  if  his   sister's  children 
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conducted  themBelves  discreetly,  of  which 
the  survivor  was  to  be  the  judge,  he  was 
to  sign  a  deed  left  by  hitn,  graoting  them 
ten  thousand  pounds  during  his  life  time, 
and  the  same  at  his  death,  no  mention 
being  made  of  how  the  residue  of  his  for- 
tune was  to  be  disposed  of,  these  sums 
being  but  mere  fractions  of  his  wealth. 

Mr.  Vicarman,  the  younger  of  the  Liver- 
pool merchants,  became  a  miserable  re- 
cluse after  the  death  of  his  brother,  to 
whom  be  had  been  strongly  attached,  and  to 
whom  he  had  looked  up  for  direction  and 
guidance.  But  when  he  was  gone,  he  found 
such  a  heavy  responsibility  devolve  upon 
himself  that  he  grew  miserable  in  bis 
anxiety  to  discharge  his  duty ;  and  some 
pecuniary  transaction,  in  which  he  had  been 
overreached  and  defrauded  so  went  to  his 
heart  that  the  ill-fated  man,  lest  he  should 
sustain  farther  loss,  took  the  resolution  of 
giving  up  business,  retiring  from  society 
and  civilized  life,  allowing  his  million  and 
a  half  to  accumulate,  and  restrictiog  himself 
to  as  little  as  would  maintain  a  work-house 
pauper.     He  retired   to  Cumberland,  and 
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fixed  his  residence  in  a  moorland  district, 
in  a  wretched  cabin  far  removed  from  any 
human  dwelling. 

On  the  caprice  of  this  miserable  and 
crazed  anchorite  depended  the  fortunes  of 
his  nephews,  whom  he  had  nevdr  seen ;  and 
on  his  judgment  of  their  merits  they  were 
to  have  a  competency  for  life  or  to  be  des* 
titnte. 

Meanwhile  his  sister  had  become  a 
widow.  Her  husband's  small  patrimony 
had  melted  away,  not  in  extravagance,  but 
in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  economy.  Mrs. 
Gordon  Eliot  had  looked  forward  to  partici- 
pating in  the  wealth  of  her  brothers ;  but  the 
elder  of  the  two  had  died,  and  by  some 
strange  perversity  had  not  left  her  a  shil- 
ling :  thus  the  conditional  provision  made 
for  her  sons  was  like  a  mockery  of  her  dis« 
tress.  The  simple  signature  of  the  sur- 
vivor was  all  that  was  wanting  ;  but  it 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  human  inge- 
nuity to  obtain  this  from  the  old  procrasti- 
nator,  who  sometimes  deluded  his  unhappy 
relations  with  the  hope  that  he  would  soon 
give  the  deed  that  validity   which  it   re* 
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quired,  and  thus  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments. 

When  the  time  came  he  always  shrunk 
from  his  purpose,  aud  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
disappointment  which  his  obstinacy  occa- 
sioned. From  the  prospect  of  the  great 
wealth  they  were  to  inherit,  the  youug  men 
had  settled  in  do  profession  ;  and  it  was 
just  now  for  the  first  time  the  younger 
brother  had  entered  upon  a  situation  in  a 
niercantile  house  in  Liverpool.  From  the 
same  delusive  prospect  of  wealth,  their 
law  agents  had  lavishly  made  advances, 
which  were  as  lavishly  spent ;  but  now 
these  gentlemen  were  beginning  to  demur 
about  further  pecuniary  accommodatioa 
when  they  saw  no  probability  of  the  old 
miser  being  brought  to  make  any  settle- 
ment iu  favour  of  his  nephews.  Nay,  it 
was  even  rumoured  that  he  was  about  to 
execute  or  had  executed  a  deed  to  cut  them 
off  from  all  hope  of  succession  to  his  for- 
tune ;  and  to  attempt  to  upset  such  aa 
insane  act  would  have  required  funds 
which  nobody  would  have  been  willing  to 
stake.    These  lawyers  had  even  begun  to 
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harass  their  clients  for  the  sums  already 
advanced. 

Sach  a  state  of  affairs  with  all  its  aggra- 
vations was  appalling.  Frederick  Gordon 
actaally  stood  motionless  and  aghast  when 
the  grim  demons.  Debt,  Discredit,  Impri- 
sonment, Want,  rose  up  around  him,  and 
the  phantoms  of  his  own  past  follies  joined 
the  hateful  quaternion  like  a  group  of  ac- 
cusing spirits. 

The  halloo  of  a  sportsman  made  him 
start  from  his  unhappy  reverie,  and  sud- 
denly looking  up  he  saw  a  roe-buck  bound 
through  the  thicket  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Frederick  was  preparing  to  fire  across  the 
valley,  when  immediately  a  report  was 
heard,  and  Sir  Richard  Preston  striking  in 
from  a  road  behind  the  planting,  appeared 
in  sight.  His  shot  had  been  well  aimed. 
The  panting,  timid  victim  dashed  onward 
a  few  paces  towards  the  brow  of  the  crag, 
aad  staggering  forwards  fell  headlong  over 
the  precipice.  Sir  Richard  hastened  down 
the  first  practicable  descent,  and  when  he 
reached  the  wounded  animal  it  still  panted, 
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and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  raise  itself  and 
flee  from  its  destroyer.  Sir  Richard  would 
'with  a  stroke  have  put  an  end  to  the  dying 
creature's  agony ;  but  as  he  prepared  to 
give  the  blow  its  soft  full  eyes  looked  up 
to  him  as  if  to  entreat  mercy. 

He  wished  for  once  that  hia  well  aimed 
mark  had  proved  unsuccessful.  He  stroked 
the  expiring  animal,  and  would  have  healed, 
if  he  could,  the  wound  be  had  inflicted, 
when  its  tears  fell  down  from  its  glazing 
eyes  upon  his  band,  and  its  limbs  quivered 
and  became  convulsed.  At  that  instant 
Frederick  spoke  to  him  before  he  was  aware 
of  his  approach.  He  started  up  suddenly, 
and  calling  to  a  country  fellow  to  carry 
the  roe  to  the  castle,  put  his  arm  into 
Mr.  Gordon's  and  walked  on  in  silence. 

They  had  gone  but  a  few  paces  up  the 
hollow  when  they  beard  another  report, 
and  Captain  Maitland,  with  a  shout  of 
success,  hurried  past  them.  Sir  Richard 
concluding  that  another  deer  was  kiUed, 
and  his  former  eagerness  for  the  sport 
returning,  hastened  afler  Maitland  to  the 
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}t  where  be  halted,  but  ODly  found  a 
)wn  colly,  or  shepherd's  dog  extended 
less  on  the  ground. 

'Am  I  not  a  good  marksman?"  voci- 
ated  Maitland.  "  It  went  clean  through 
:  heart;  only  one  whinge,  and  it  was 
still  as  the  ground  it  lies  on.  I  wish, 
*ever,  it  had  been  better  game." 
Sir  Richard,  a&  he  hastened  away  from 
3  with  a  look  of  dissatisfaction,  observed 
ouDg  g^l  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  looking 
;erly  towards  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
1  calling  repeatedly  with  a  tremulous 
ce,  "Fyorick!  Fyorick !" 
^er  dark,  clear  complexion  indicated 
:ation  and  excitement.  Her  keen  black 
:s  kindled  with  indignation  as  she  dart- 
down  the  declivity  with  the  fearless 
ftness  of  a  deer,  and  disregarding  the 
sence  of  the  gentlemen,  and  vouchsafing 
answer  to  them  when  they  spoke, 
itched  her  bleeding  Fyorick  from  the 
lund,  and  running  again  as  quickly  up 
ascent,  disappeared  in  an  Instant. 


I      :  I 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Alftck  !   thou  doet  usurp  authority. 

BBAIBFIARI. 

Captain  Maitland,  perceiving  he  had 
neither  excited  admiration  nor  mirth  by 
his  feat,  slipped  away  from  the  company 
of  Sir  Richard  and  Mr.  Gordon  EUot 
to  seek  amusement  in  some  other  quarter. 
He  however  attempted  in  vain  to  overtake 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  amusing  himself 
for  a  time  with  shots  at  small  birds  and 
vermin,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  castle, 
when  the  approaching  nightfall  warned 
him  that  it  was  time  to  give  up  the 
chase. 

As  this  gallant  son  of  Neptune  strode 
with  long  steps    along    the    now    dusky 
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enae,  he  perceived  a  female  figure  with 
liberative  movements  pacing  about,  stu- 
iog  an  open  scroll  that  was  in  her  hand. 
)on  a  nearer  approach  he  discovered 
is  to  be  Miss  Barbara  Calderbead. 
"Halloo,  fair  lady,"  cried  the  Captain. 
A  thousand  happy  new  years  to  you !" 
d  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
:  day,  he  saluted  her  on  the  cheek, 
d  while  he  performed  this  ceremony  he 
pped  the  manuscript  out  of  her  hand 
d  said,  "  So  great  a  student  of  nature 
jst  be  a  beautiful  poetess."  He  then 
liked  off  with  hia  prize,  leaving  the 
tonished  damsel  perfectly  entranced  by 
e  adventure. 

Barbara  began  to  think  that  her  good 
irs  mast  be  in  the  ascendancy.  She  bad 
t  forgotten  Mr.  Gordon's  special  notice 

her  the  night  before ;  and  now  this 
owed  proof  of  Captain  Maitland's  ad- 
iration  was  not  to  be  passed  over, 
bile  she   walked    along    in    the    snow 

raminate  on  these  remarkable  facts, 
e  Captain  hastened   to  the  comforts  of 

VOL.    I.  M 
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the  drawing-room  fireBide,  where  were 
ahvady  assembled  most  of  the  party, 
waiting  the  summouB  to  dinner. 

"  I  met  that  fine  ruddy  girl,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Maitland,  exhibiting  his  trophy 
to  the  company ;  "  she  was  studying  this 
paper  in  the  avenue,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  know  its  contents." 

"  Some  billet-doux,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Janeway.  "  But  come,  quick, 
Captain,  for  we  are  all  as  curious  aboot 
these  matters  as  yourself.  I^t  me 
see  first  if  there  is  any  seal ;  I  belong 
to  the  law :  it  must  not  be  broken  in  my 
presence." 

The  Captain  having  satisfied  Mr.  Jane- 
way's  scruples,  began  to  read  from  a 
closely  written  sHeet  of  foolscap  paper,  as 
follows : 

"To  the  Dundauvie  foreman  and  other  ser- 
vants. 
"  Ewan  Mc  Lintick,  I  am  told  you  came 
into  the  house  this  morning  without  think- 
ing proper  to  wipe  your  feet  on  the  bass, 
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Dd  left  a  passage  that  would  have  required 
boe  and  a  shule.  And  when  I  sent 
[ay  Ramage  down,  because  it  was  the  first 
ly  of  the  year,  with  a  tiny-fuU  of  slip- 
>WQ  to  Mr.  Sclatcfa,  good  worthy  man,  and 
itich  approved  of  by  Sir  Richard  Preston, 
)u  all  chose  to  set  up  your  low  jaw  to  her, 
id  daddit  the  door  behind  her  ;  and  you, 
y  lady  Cook,  neglected  to  bring  in  the 
ood  coag  which  Mrs.  Peters,  the  house- 
;eper,  presumed  to  leave  gyzening  in  the 
tea  after  the  mart  was  killed  ;  and  more 
an  that,  when  May  Ramage,  good  careful 
ul,  who  has  brought  up  as  fine  a  bull 
ever  stood  in  a  byre,  was  pouring  some 
't-kail  back  into  the  servants'  broth-pot, 
u  stormed  on  her  like  a  tinkler  and 
ippit  your  dish-clout  in  her  face.  Now 
it  daft  drunk  insolence  she  is  not  to 
ar  ;  for  whatever  the  women  about  Dun- 
uvie  may  think  of  her,  the  men  know 
w  to  value  her  worth,  poor  good  soul  I 
her  management  and  discretion  she 
ts  as  good  as  a  hundred  pounds  into 
;  Laird's  pocket  every  year,  while  every 
H  2 
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one  of  you  takes  as  much  out.  When  yoa 
were  all  dancing  like  fifteen-year-olds,  vitb 
the  money,  I  am  informed,  clinking  ia 
your  coat  tails,  as  if  it  were  too  rife,  none 
of  you  were  considering  the  destruction 
and  wasterie  you  have  occasioned  of  your 
master's  property.  You,  Madam  Cook, 
permitted  the  big  sow  to  come  down  and 
scratch  itself,  poor  ignorant,  stupid  brute, 
upon  the  bottle-rack  that  stands  in  tbe 
back  court,  and  down  came  a  gross  of 
bottles,  smash,  like  a  shower  of  hail.  Will 
^'our  dancing  pay  for  the  bottles  ;  or  for 
a  pretty  coal  account  that  has  come  in  to 
ine  —  more  coals  than  was  ever  known 
tu  be  used  at  Dundauvie  before?  Poor 
unconscionable  creatures,  without  either 
sense  or  principle  !  And  you,  Mrs.  Cham- 
bermaid, do  not  think  I  was  blind  wben 
you  dared  to  leave  your  key  in  the  wash- 
ing-house door  and  allowed  vagabonds  to 
go  in  and  steal  the  soap  and  the  blue  clout, 
u  thing  never  known  to  be  done  at  Dun- 
dauvie before?  But  for  all  you  may  think 
of  yourselves,  your   master    can  see  and 
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serve  your   behavJoura    without   letting 
,  but  minds  of  it  twenty  year  after. 
"  I  reosain 
"  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
"  Christan  Dunbae." 

'  This  to  be  read  audibly  by  Miss  Barbara 
the  servants'  hall  at  two  o'clock,  as 
■J  Ramage  cannot  read  nor  write,  and 
.  Foreman  might  not  think  it  proper  to 
:y  my  orders  if  I  were  to  order  him  to 


'  How  do  ye  like  that  bulletin  ?"  said 
.  Dunbar,  as  Captain  Meiittand  folded 
the  paper  and  carefully  enclosed  it  in 
pocket-book.  "  Ye'II  no  say  Dr.  Blair 
!  at  the  dictating  o't.  Troth,  Lady 
rietan  *  sometimes  gie's  lectures  o'  the 
le  kind  to  mysel  i'  my  ain  house.  She 
stna  hae  meddled  wi'  her  father,  auld 
hfemie,  that  way.  But  at  some  other 
•ortunity  I'll  tell  ye  twa  or  three  droll 
ugh  stories  about  him  ;  for  I'll  no  hae 
e  ye  doo,  as  I'm  thinking  by  the  cheep 
William's    sboon    he's    takin'   up   the 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  could  fimcy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
^onie  ugly  old  abbot's  grim  apirit  ^)pear. 
For  the  wlud  might  awaken  the  dead. 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  wind  vaa  high. 

And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  iky. 

She  shirered  with  cold  as  she  went. 


Mr.  Dunbar  bad  an  excellent  memory, 
and  kept  his  promises  with  a  iaitbfulaess 
that  deserves  imitatioD.  When  the  party 
had  re-assembled  in  the  draviDg-room 
again  to  tea,  he  did  not  foi^t  the  rare 
reminiscences  of  old  Inchfernie  which  he 
had  promised,  together  with  some  confi- 
dential communicatioDs  and  family  grie- 
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inces,  which  he  related  with  great  em- 
lasis,  but  m  an  uoder  tone,  to  his  yawn- 
g  son-ia-law. 

"  But  besides  a'  that,  Sir  Richard," 
me  uDintentionally  to  the  ears  of  tlie 
nopany ;  "  what  do  ye  think  ?  One  day 
lea  there  was  a  sheep's  head  just  put  ia 
e  pat  for  my  table,  what  does  I^ady 
iristan  do — sorrow  take  thae  Inchfernies 
but  because  her  brother  was  indisposed 
d  was  fond  o'  ane,  and  it  was  the  scarce 
ne  o'  them,  she  taks  it  out  o'  my  kail 
t,  feet  and  a',  and  sends  it  aff  wi'  ane 
my  servants  to  iDchferoie.  Now,  I 
peal  to  you.  Sir  Richard,  would  ooy  man 
e  putten  up  wi'  that  ?  She  durstna  hae 
ed  that  freedom  in  her  ain  faither's  house, 
lid  Inchfernie  would  hae  ordered  her  to 
edoor.  But  ye  see  the  story  is,  if  I  had 
serted  proper  authority,  Lady  Dundauvie, 
la  was  aye  the  best  o'  her  family,  would, 
lybe,  hae  tauld  me  she  wouldna  bide 
ither  night  in  the  same  bouse  wi*  me.  A' 
at  wasna  very  easy  to  bear,  ye'll  allow." 
Mr..  Dunbar  coatiuued  to  descant  on 
ievances  of  thirty  years  old,  to  which  his 
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son-in-law  would  probably  hare  beea  con- 
strained to  listen  till  supper-time,  bad  not 
the  sound  of  music  interrupted  bis  dis- 
course, for  notwithstaading  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Laird  was  enumerating 
his  past  trials,  this  had  power  to  make 
him  forego  that  gratificatioo  without  a 
murmur. 

With  that  variableness  peculiar  to  our 
climate,  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind  had 
arisen,  accompanied  by  dashing  rmn. 
But  as  the  storm  beat  upon  the  windows 
and  rumbled  among  the  old  chimneys,  it 
was  not  felt  by  the  happy  inmates  of  Don- 
dauvie  Castle,  and  was  scarcely  heard  by 
them. 

But  their  festivities  were  not  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  Sir  Richard  was  just 
in  the  act  of  entertaining  the  company 
with  the  broad-sword  dance,  or  Gillie 
Galium,  which,  with  his  noble  figure  and 
agile  movements,  he  performed  to  per- 
fection, when  the  door  slowly  opeOed,  and 
May  Ramage,  like  an  evil  apparition  come 
to  mar  their  mirth,  put  a  stop  to  the 
exhibition. 
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rhe  corners  of  May's  mouth  drooped 
vn,  she  looked  portentously  distressed, 
ile  she  squeezed  her  eyelids  together  tu 
dace  tears,  and  curtseyed  some  degrees 
er  than  usual  to  manifest  her  humi- 
ion  and  respect.  The  Laird  shook  his 
r  at  her,  in  wrath  at  the  interruption  us 
boomed  away  upon  his  bass  in  all  his 
ry.  Mrs.  Melville  approached  May  to 
live  her  intelligence;  but  May,  in  doleful 
eats,  humbly  requested  an  audience  of 
ly  Preston,  to  whom  she  intimated,  that 
aunt.  Lady  Cbristan,  was  in  great 
ny,  and  wished  to  see  her  immediately. 
'Wae  want  thae  fiddles,"  added  she. 
bey  are  like  to  gar  her  head  spleet  in 
pieces." 

Vbile  May  made  this  announcement, 
reconnoitred  the  company  with  her  sly 
3,  as  if  to  ascertain  who  were  present, 
ly  Preston  affectionately  obeyed  the 
imons  of  her  distressed  relative ;  and 
'ing  her  hand  to  the  musicians,  at  once 
nested  that  their  music  should  cease. 
)a  repairing  to  her  aunt's  room,  she 
ad  Miss  Dunbar  rolled  up  in  her  bed 
M  3 
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like  a  hedgehog,  with  the  bed-clothes 
wrapped  about  her  head.  Lady  FrestoD 
walked  on  tiptoe,  and  spoke  some  gentle 
words  of  sympathy,  to  which  she  received 
no  answer.  But  May  Ramage  supplied  the 
default  of  couversation  with  sighs  and 
winks,  and  nods  and  whispers,  which  ex- 
plained to  Lady  Preston  that  the  afflicted 
old  lady,  thus  muffling  herself  up  to  exclude 
all  noise,  was  attempting  to  find  some  de- 
gree of  quietness  and  rest,  as  the  only  chance 
of  obtaining  a  cessation  -to  her  sufferings. 

Lady  Preston  dreading  to  disturb  this 
repose  slipped  softly  out  of  the  room,  aad 
returning  to  the  saloon  enforced  quietness 
upon  the  company.  Meanwhile,  Lady 
Christan,  the  moment  she  was  gone,  tossed 
down  the  bed-clothes,  in  which  she  had 
been  smothered  up,  and  sitting  up  in  bed, 
preferred  a  few  questions  to  her  attendant ; 
and  then  on  the  instant  commenced  writing 
as  rapidly  As  ever  copying-clerk  could  do, 
employed  at  quill-driying  for  three  half- 
pence a  page.  What  could  all  this  mean  ? 
It  was  an  act  of  policy,  such  as  supreme 
powers  are  often  reported  to  be  driven  to. 
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that  they  may  maintain  right  rule  in  their 
dominions. 

It  was  alleged  by  certain  persons,  that 
George  the  Third  of  truly  blessed  memory 
waB  dead  for  ten  years  before  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public ;  some  circumstances 
coimected  with  the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  the  regency  requiring 
this  ruse.  On  the  same  principle  Lady 
Christan  affected  violent  indisposition,  that 
she  might  control  the  actions  of  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  disposed  to  yield 
implicitly  to  her  authority.  That  Barbara 
Calderhead,  from  her  unwarrantable  aspir- 
ings to  be  in  gay  society,  as  had  been 
alleged  by  May  Ramage,  was  on  the  high- 
road to  ruin,  was  unquestionable.  Having 
been  missed  from  her  accustomed  place  in 
her  own  room,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  she  had  been  called  again  to  partake 
of  the  evening  festivities ;  and  May  did  not 
fail  to  inflame  her  mistress's  anger  by  an 
aggravated  description  of  the  perils  to 
which  she  was  thus  exposed.  But  if  such 
were  the  case.  Aunt  Christan  could  not  so 
kr  commit  herself  before  strangers  as  to 
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order  Barbara  out  of  the  room  if  she  had 
been  invited  there  under  the  saoction  <tf 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  Lady  Preston ;  but  she 
could  indirectly  obtain  her  object  by 
putting  a  stop  at  ouce  to  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. 

Strange,  however,  it  was  that  May,  when 
sent  on  her  errand,  did  not  see  her  among 
the  company,  and  more  singular  still,  that  she 
could  not  cast  her  eye  upon  Mr.  Gordon 
Eliot,  which  startling  coincidence  she 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  report  she 
carried  back  to  Miss  Dunbar,  whose  only 
resource  was  in  the  meantime  to  write 
furious  inTectives  against  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  then  rising  generation ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  her  trusty  emissary 
May  proceeded  down  stairs,  and  investi- 
gated  all  the  habitable  quarters  of  the 
house,  and  interrogated  all  the  inmates. 

"Gae  awa,  Ewan,  like  a  geed  crature 
as  you  are,"  ssdd  May  coaxingly  to 
Mc  Lintick,  who  was  seated  at  a  great 
fire  in  the  servants'  hall,  "  and  see  if  ye 
can  find  out  wbaur  Miss  Bauby  is." 

"  Miss  Bauby  can  take  care  o'  hersel," 
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id  McLJntick,  while  he  stroked  with 
eat  foodness  a  Bmall  delicate  black 
inter  that  lay  etvetched  at  his  feet." 
"  Gae  awa,  Archie,  ye  little  idle 
rrow,"  contioued  May,  calling  to  Ar- 
ie  in  the  kitchen.  "Ye're  doing  fint 
ad  but  sitting  on  the  saut  kist  playing 
'  the  cat,  gae  awa  and  see  whaur  Miss 
luby  is." 

"  I'll  no  fash,"  cried  Archie  contemptu- 
sly, 

"  Wae  want  the  laddie,"  retorted  May 
tb  kindling  anger.  "  If  Leddy  Dundau- 
;  and  Leddy  Christan  were  gaun  about, 
itber  sort  of  a  house  this  would  be. 
It  it's  weel  seen  there's  no  a  held.  Peer 
stressed  cratures  that  they  are  I  Leddy 
jndaurie,  as  silly  as  ony  new  born  bairn 
at  canna  do  a  hand's  turn  to  its  sel' 
irtb ;  and  Leddy  Christan,  like  to  gang 
stractit  this  nicht  wi'  clean  agony  o' 
in !" 

Archie  mimicked  May's  pathetic  tones, 
td  then  laughed  at  his  own  fun,  in  which 
I  was  joined  by  Mc  Lintick  in  the  hall ; 
id  May,  incensed  at  this  contumely,  has> 
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tened  with  a  heavy  complaint  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  gave  her  to  understand  that  she 
had  been  so  insulted  by  Archie,  that  ather 
he  or  she  must  leave  the  service ;  and  that 
Mc  Lintick  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  could 
not  stir  from  his  seat.  This  Miss  Duabat 
lost  no  time  in  dotting  down  in  her  diary, 
which  shews  that  the  most  authentic  jour- 
nals are  not  always  to  be  reUed  on,  when  & 
statement,  not  even  founded  on  fact,  vas 
thus  unwittingly  admitted. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Barbara,  unconscious 
of  the  misconstructions  which  were  put 
upon  her  conduct,  and  the  wrathful  feeUngs 
she  had  occasioned,  was  buffeting  with  the 
storm  out  of  doors.  In  romantic  mood  she 
had  prolonged  her  walk  till  too  late  an 
hour.  She  wandered  on  unconscious  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  Heavens,  till  she 
was  suddenly,  on  approaching  a  farm 
steading,  roused  from  her  reverie,  by  a 
large  watch-dog  rushing  out  from  his 
kennel,  with  a  violence  that  almost  severed 
his  chain,  and  barking  fiercely  at  her. 

Barbara  hastened  onwards  in  trepida- 
tion.   The  wind  blew  furiously  iii  her  face. 
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''o  keep  her  bonnet  on  and  her  mantle 
bout  her  baffled  her  attempts,  while  she 
tumbled  at  every  step  over  a  rough  stony 
3ad,  Dot  knowing  whither  it  led.  At 
^Rgth  she  came  to  a  more  sheltered  part 
efended  by  a  high  dead  wall  on  one  side, 
nd  a  gloomy  fir  plantation  on  the  other. 
The  night  was  growing  dismally  dark, 
nd  the  rain  began  to  dash  against  her. 
he  became  terrified,  and  it  was  in  vain 
bat  she  attempted  to  dispel  the  fearful 
nages  that  presented  themselves  to  her 
lind.  A  loud  yell  from  the  plantation 
eemed  to  realize  all  the  terrors  she  had 
onjured  up.  Another  wild  cry  struck  her 
ar.  She  hastened  her  footsteps  and  ran, 
egardless  of  whither  she  went,  till  she  came 
3  a  small,  uninhabited  tenement,  where 
he  took  refuge,  and  groping  for  a  fasten- 
ig  to  the  door,  she  found  a  large  wooden 
ar  inside,  by  which  she  secured  it.  The 
ame  unearthly  voice  was  heard  at  inter- 
als  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  At 
ingth  a  heavy  bounce  came  against  the 
loor.  Barbara's  heart  failed.  Then  again 
nother   bounce   at   the    door,    and   some 
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Btraoge  mutteriDg  conTiDced  her  that  it  was 
either  an  intoxicated  person  or  a  maniac 
that  besieged  her  retreat. 

"  If  the  door  give  way,  Heaven  have 
mercy  upon  me,"  thought  Barbara,  as  a 
stone  was  repeatedly  dashed  against  it  with 
a  force,  that  it  was  not  likely  long  to  with- 
stand. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard,  and  caused  this  battering-ram  to 
cease  for  a  space.  Barbara  screamed  out 
for  help.  The  horseman  rode  up  to  the 
door,  and  called  out,  what  was  the  matter? 
The  besieger  thus  scared,  dashed  to  the 
earth,  with  a  violence  that  made  it  rebound, 
the  stone  he  had  raised  to  level  at  the  door, 
and  fled  screaming  into  the  wood. 

Delighted  as  Aladdin  when  he  discovered 
the  wonders  of  his  lamp,  and  by  its  means 
regained  the  light  of  day,  did  Barbara  open 
the  door  to  her  deliverer.  Had  this  de- 
liverer been  a  highway  robber  he  would 
have  been  a  welcome  one ;  but  what  was 
her  complacence  and  satisfaction,  when  she 
recognised  him  to  be  Mr.  Law,  the  ex-con- 
ductor of  the  Sptttalbrig  Examinator  f 
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May  Ramage's  voice  in  the  passage  was 
;  first  that  accosted  Barbara  on  her  re- 
'Q  home. 

"Och,  whey  Sirs,"  exclaimed  May. 
tVbat  could  bae  tempit  ye  to  gie  us  a* 
cao  a  fricht  ?  Mrsi  Peters  is  flyting  like 
fer  to  devauld ;  and  weel  she  may,  peer 
itur,  for  she  has  ha'en  a  fell  time  o't. 
id  Leddy  Cbristan,  too,  is  sae  unricht, 
;'s  been  puttea  clean  aff  her  rest ;  and 
at  it's  wi'  I'm  sheer  I  canna  tell,  for  I 
er  let  on  ye  was  amissia',  and  a*  the 
use  asteer  about  ye.  And  the  Laird  too, 
t  a  scrape  o'  a  bow  hae  we  beard  the 
;ht  Irae  him ;  and  as  glad's  my  life  am  I, 
'  Leddy  Cbristan's  aye  deaved  wi'  the 
dies  when  they  begin.  She  is  sitting 
in  her  bed  rocking  wi'  perfect  pain,  no 
le  to  open  her  mouth,  or  liil  an  e'e  that's 
her  head  scarce,  and  she'll  no  hear  o' 
iding  for  the  doctor.  I'm  sheer  she'll 
get  a  wink  o'  sleep  the  nicht.  Och, 
ley,  it  will  be  a  sair  time  baith  for  her 
d  me.  It's  ill  our  part  to  do  ony  thing 
fash  her,  for  she  is  like  a  parent  and  a 
id  to  OS  a'.     I'm  sheer  she  couldna  do 
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tatur  for  her  ain  baira  born  than  she  has 
done  for  me.  I'll  never  forget  the  meesery 
she  was  in  when  the  cheese  atane,  wae 
want  it,  cam  doun  upon  my  taes,  and 
maistly  brized  them  braid.  I  can  scarce 
thole  a  shoe  yet  upon  my  fit.  But  what 
needs  I  be  fashing'  ye  about  mysel,  when 
it's  the  last  thing  in  my  heid  at  this  precious 
moment  ?  There's  no  a  livin'  soul  worth 
aside  I^ddy  Christan  a*  this  time.  I  maon 
awa  afore  her  bell  rings,  and  I'm  sheer  a 
fell  nicht  I  will  hae ;  wae  want  it.  Gin  ye 
bad  ha'en  ony  errand,  Miss  Bauby,  coudca 
ye  hae  sent  Bab  or  Danvie,  or  Archie  the 
little  Sautan,  nane  o'  tbem  would  hae  been 
sweir,  and  no  gane  a  fule  gait  yoursel  in 
a  dark  nicht  ?" 

This  harangue  lasted  till  they  reached  the 
door  of  Miss  Dunbar's  chamber,  when 
Barbara  gladly  parted  from  her  monitress, 
without  having  a  word  to  say  in  exculpation 
of  herself. 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  spend  the 
evening  in  quietness  and  peace,  without 
further  reprehension.  Miss  Dunbar  pro- 
fessed   to    be  unable  to   reprimand   her 
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rself ;  but  she  delegated  her  brother-in- 
1  to  perform  that  task,  and  the  following 
the  substance  of  the  lecture  which  he 
livered  at  the  threshold  of  that  lady's 
sm  door,  whither  Miss  Barbara  had  been 
mmoned  to  attend  him.  ' 
"It  was  a  very. rash  and  unwary  step," 
id  be,  while  he  stood  with  his  bed-room 
odle  in  his  hand ;  "  for  you  to  go  away, 
evil  kens  whaur  at  such  a  time  o'  nicht 
thout  a  man  body  •  wi'  ye.  Couldna  ye 
eta'en  my  pitchfork  ?  Or  what  would  hae 
ed  ye  on  a  strait  to  hae  ta'en  the  tangs 
sic  Uke ;  although  I  canna  say  they  are 
ry  agreeable  chappin  sticks  in  the  hands 
leddiea^by  my  troth.  But  I  ken  by  ex- 
rience,  a  stick  is  no  an  unhandy  thing  in  a 
rk  night ;  for  when  I  was  last  in  London, 
laur  say  they  would  hae  trailed  me  into 
s  mouth  o'  an  entry  and  stickit  me, 
I  hadna  had  a  good  stout  cane  in 
i'  hand.  And  ye  see  the  story  is,  ye 
ght  to  have  asked  my  consent  before 
nturing  out  at  all ;  and  if  ony  mishap  had 
fa'en  ye,  I  could  hae  been  responsible ; 
Lhoughj  by  my  troth,  I'm  no  very  fond  o' 
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bearing  other  folks'  burdens.  Bat  vill 
to  Cupar,  maua  to  Cupar.  Young  folk 
vill  hae  their  aia  gait.  Ye  dinoa  under- 
stand Latin,  Barbara,  or  I  could  hae  gi'en 
ye  some  strong  obBervatiooB  on  these 
points.  But  I  am  the  more  lenient  to  ye 
as  it  is  your  first  transgression ;  mair  le* 
nient,  by  my  troth,  than  Auld  Inchferme, 
sorrow  tak  him,  would  hae  been.  He 
would  hae  ordered  ye  off  to  your  bed,  and 
no  allowed  ye  sac  muckle  as  a  moutbfu' 
o'  sma'  beer  to  quench  your  drowth.  And 
he  would,  for  aught  that  I  ken,  hae  locked 
ye  up  in  a  dark  room  for  eight  days,  that 
is  to  say  gin  he  was  to  be  nae  loser 
himsel  by  the  want  of  your  work  for  that 
length  o*  time." 

"  That's  well  put  in,  Dundauvie,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Maitland,  who,  unob- 
served had  been  slyly  listening  to  the 
admonition. 

"  Ay,  Captain,  are  ye  an  eaves- 
dropper," said  the  Laird,  not  displeased 
that  his  valuable  advice,  aa  he  considered 
it,  should  have  been  overheard  by  so 
competent  a  judge  as  the  Captain.    "  A.J, 
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Captain  Maitland,  it  behoves  me  to  see 
that  a'  things  are  properly  conducted  in 
this  house,  and  ye'U  maybe  be  able  to 
mak  your  ain  good  use  o'  the  remarks 
I've  been  makin  to  Bauby.  Ye've  heard 
o'  the  mother  that  gae  an  advice  to 
her  daughter  how  to  feed  her  greyhound, 
which  her  step-daughter  overheard.  The 
daughter  to  whom  it  was  addressed  pro- 
fited naething  ;  but  the  step-daughter 
that  it  was  never  intended  for,  followed 
it  up,  and  made  her  fortune  by  it.  In 
short,  I  could  gie  ye  mony  a  lesson 
that  would  be  o'  use  to  you,  Captain ; 
but  I  maun  tak  another  opportunity. 
In  the  meantime,  I  should  warn  ye 
that  though  I  behoved,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  speak  sternly  to  Miss  Bauby  here 
as  the  occasion  required,  I  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  others  to  speak  harshly.  I 
aye  defend  the  ladies,  especially  in  my 
ain  house.  In  my  young  days  the  ma- 
trons were  fond  o'  getting  me  to  gal- 
lant their  douchters,  and  I  soon  pickit 
up  the  way  to  please.  I  could  •  observe 
it   was  nae    rude   handling    or    bullying 
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that  took  their  fancy.  Na,  the  French  fop 
kenned  better  how  to  gain  their  faTonr, 
when  he  began  wi'  bis  Oh,  my  charmer, 
my  life,  my  angel  I  and  sic  like  palavers 
as  would  hae  turned  my  stamach.  But 
ye  see  there's  different  modes  o*  insinuat- 
ing ane's  sell  into  the  good  graces  o' 
the  fair  sex  ;  and  by  my  troth,  matches 
are  sometimes  very  speedily  made  up. 
Ye've,  may  be,  beard  o*  the  brief  court- 
ship o'  Lady  Janet  Bae  and  the  Baron 
o'  Broxdale.  Weel,  ye  see.  Lady  Janet 
was  engaged  ae  day  makin  up  a  fine  head- 
dress to  hersel,  when  the  Baron  cam'  to 
ca',  and  he  complimented  her  on  her  mil- 
linery. *  Indeed,'  said  she,  '  I  hope  it  will 
catch  a  tap  swarm.'  '  Madam,'  said  the 
Baron,  *  here's  a  drone  at  your  service.' " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Go  where  you  will,  there's  not  a  bardlesa  spot. 
From  the  king's  chamber  to  the  peasant's  cM)t ; 
All  rave  B  rhyme — a  strange  incongntous  Ngbt ! 
Male,  female,  soldier,  peer  and  pareon  write. 


Next  morning,  when  Sir  Richard  Preston 
as  distributing  the  contents  of  the  letter- 
ag,  he  handed  one  to  Captain  Maitland, 
nd  one  to  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot.  The  former 
'M  his  communication  to  the  company, 
hich  was  an  order  for  him  to  repair  im- 
lediately  to  Ireland  ;  but  Frederick  put  his 
tter  iu  his  packet  without  breaking  the 
^al. 

"  Beware  o'  doing  that,"  said  Mr. 
unbar.  "  We'll  excuse  you  reading  your 
Cter,  for  mind,  it  was  fatal  to  Julius  Ccesar 
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no  reading  ane  when  he  gat  it.  I  aye  m&k' 
a  point  o'  opening  a  letter  without  loss  o' 
time,  and  whaever  13  present." 

Frederick,  with  the  hesitation  of  one  who 
forebodes  no  good  intelliEtence,  acquiesced 
in  his  host's  advice,  and  glancing  hastily  at 
its  contents,  thrust  his  letter  again  iDto  bis 
pocket  with  evident  embarrassment ;  and 
without  uttering  a  word  pretended  to  apply 
himself  assidoously  to  his  morDiog  repast, 
which,  however,  remained  almost  untasted. 

Captain  Maitland  departed  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  before  taking  leave,  having  gone 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  old  ladles,  he 
found  Miss  Dunbar  in  conversation  with  a 
stranger  to  whom  she  was  expressing  un- 
common  friendship.  The  person  addressed 
was  a  tall,  stout  man,  apparently  about 
thirty,  with  a  sensible,  honest  countenance, 
and  a  remarkable  air  of  business-like  pa- 
tience and  complacency  in  his  manner. 
This  individual  was  Mr.  Law,  who  had 
been  constrained  to  solicit  quarters  in  the 
house  all  night  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  which  precluded  him  from  pur- 
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ling  his  journey,  after  cooducting  Miss 
arbara  home  in  safety. 
Miss  Dunbar  could  not  resist  sending  for 
is  gentleman  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
er,  to  inform  him  of  all  the  "  rules"  of 
e  house  laid  down  and  acted  upon,  since 
-r  sister  came  to  preside  over  the  eetab- 
hment;  and  slie  did  not  fail  to  show 
in  that,  in  many  instances,  those  regula- 
)iis  were  now  grievously  departed  from. 
r.  Law  was  flattered  by  this  condescen- 
m,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him; 
id  if  her  discourse  had  lasted  six  hours 
stead  of  two,  he  would  have  listened  with 
^abated  attention,  and  an  increasing  opi- 
on  of  his  own  importance ;  for  the  complete 
ivelty  to  him  of  being  admitted  into  the 
uQsels  of  a  lady  so  entirely  out  of  his 
>o  sphere  emboldened  him  to  think  there 
^re  merits  in  him  which  induced  her  to 
ow  him  that  preference,  and  his  self- 
nfidence  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
^uce,  made  him  lose  no  time  in  relating 
s  own  grievances  to  so  discerning  an 
Iviser.      The   fact   was,   that   since  the 
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unfortunate  affair  of  the  Spittalbrig  Bxacii- 
nator,  be  bad  had  do  settled  or  satisfactory 
way  of  life,  but  bad  spent  his  time  in  ne- 
gociations  for  a  permaDent  situation ;  or  in 
executing  small  and  occasional  agencies 
entrusted  to  bim  ;  and  be  was  at  present  od 
his  way  to  the  house  of  bis  friend  and 
kinsman  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rantawa,  to  solicit 
his  interest  with  the  captain  of  a  West 
Indian  trading  vessel,  to  obtain  for  him  a 
situation  abroad.  Miss  Dunbar  declared 
that  it  would  be  a  scandalous  sbame  to  allow 
so  valuable  a  person  to  leave  his  native 
country,  in  which  opinion  Mr.  Law  modestly 
acquiesced,  no  doubt  thinking  his  native 
country  could  ill  afford  to  lose  bis  services ; 
and  the  friendly  old  lady  pledged  herself  to 
exert  her  influence  in  his  behalf.  The  con- 
I'erence  had  just  reached  this  stage  when 
Captain  Maitland  entered.  Miss  Dunbar 
immediately  unfolded  to  him  Mr.  Law's 
views  and  wishes ;  but  the  honest  Captain, 
scorning  to  deceive  by  false  hopes  and  pro- 
mises, acknowledged  frankly  that  interest  he 
had  none,  and  that  be  bad  just  had  struggle 
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enough  to  scramble  through  life  himself. 
"But   here  is   your    man   for  advancing 
your  schemes."   said   he.  as   Sir   Richard 
joined  the  party.     Mr.  Law  was  instantly 
recommended  to  Sir  Richard  by  his  zealous 
patroness.     Sir  Richard's  keen  eye  glanced 
at  this  candidate  for  favour  with  a  look  of 
scrutiny.     It  was  all  the  note  he  took  of 
Jiim.      He  made  no  professions  of  what  he 
would  do ;  but  if  a  conjuror  had  seen  the 
glance  Sir  Richard  gave,   he  would   have 
augured  that  Mr.  Law's  bread  was  won. 

Captain  Maitland  had  requested  Mr. 
Gordon  Eliot  to  accompany  him  to  a  small 
town  about  three  miles  distant,  where  he 
was  to  meet  the  coach  ;  Mr.  Eliot  was  ex- 
pected shortly  to  return ;  but  the  hour  ot 
dinner  came,  and  he  had  not  arrived.  In 
the  evening  a  note  of  apology  was  received 
from  him,  intimating  his  regret  that  urgent 
business  obliged  him  to  prosecute  his  jour- 
ney southward. 

Mr.  Dunbar  aUeged  that  his  two  young 
fnends  Beatrice  and  Felicia  MelviUe  shed 
tears  of  disappointment  at  this  intelligence; 
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but  whether  the  impeachment  was  just  or 
not,  all  had  to  assume  smiles  of  compla- 
cency before  a  large  and  formal  party  as- 
sembled by  special  and  long  iavitatioa  that 
day  to  dinner. 

Daring  the  progress  of  this  entertainment, 
Miss  Barbara  Calderhead  was  making  a  tour 
of  discovery  through  the  dressing-rooms  of 
tiie  bouse,  to  examine  any  article  of  fashion 
brought  thither  hy  the  strangers.  This 
youag  lady  generally  passed  the  early  part 
of  the  day  in  the  easy  dishabille,  elsewhere 
described,  reserving  the  labours  of  the  toilet 
for  the  afternoon.  This  habit  arose  out  oi 
the  natural  indolence  of  her  disposition, 
seconded  by  the  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
a  better  mirror  than  the  shabby,  cracked 
one  which  ornamented  the  wall  of  her  own 
chamber. 

She  directed  her  steps  on  this  occasion 
to  the  room  assigned  to  one  of  the  newly 
arrived  guests — the  haird  of  Gtenknaik,  a 
room,  to  which  like  many  of  the  inconvenient 
arrangemente  of  ancient  mansions,  there 
was  no  entrance  hot  through  the  drawing- 
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room.  Scared  on  her  way  thither  by  Mr, 
Waitthelaird  adjusting  the  lamp  that  was 
suspended  over  the  staircase,  she  concealed 
herself  from  his  view  till  the  drawing  up  of 
the  puUy  intimated  that  his  operations  were 
at  an  end.  But  her  caution  was  unnecessary, 
for  honest  Mr.  Waitthelaird  was  indifferent 
and  unsuspicious,  and  had  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  importance,  which  protected  him  from 
perplexing  himself  about  trifles. 

The  wonders  of  Glenknaik's  dressing-case 
being  open,  Miss  Calderhead  inspected  them 
minutely,  and  then  proceeded  to  apply  them 
to  their  proper  uses.  Displacing  her  curl 
papers  from  her  hair,  she  polished  up  her 
black  ringlets  with  his  brushes,  having  first 
laid  on  a  plentiful  application  of  some  unc- 
tuous substance  which  she  found  in  a  box. 
Glenknaik's  tooth-brush  next ! —  (Barbara 
was  not  fastidious,)  she  scrubbed  her  fine 
white  teeth,  and  did  not  spare  the  dentifrice ; 
but  fearful  of  detection  while  she  prosecuted 
these  interesting  operations,  she  listened, 
and  glanced  occasionally  out  at  the  door 
lest  there  should   be  any  intrusion.     Re- 
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adjusting  her  carls,  which  were  by  this  time 
thrown  slightly  out  of  order,  she  threw  over 
her  head,  in  a  negligent  and  graceful  manoer, 
gipsy-fashion,  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief, 
which  she  previously  wore  on  her  neck, 
tying  the  ends  slightly  together  under  her 
chin,  leaving  the  comers  hanging  down  be- 
hind. Excepting  that  it  looked  fautastica), 
this  suited  her  complexion  so  much  and 
made  her  look  so  well,  that  one  might  have 
pardoned  the  complacency  with  which  she 
viewed  herself  in  the  mirror.  Just  as  her 
toilet  was  thus  completed,  she  accidentally 
cast  her  eyes  upon  a  pair  of  white  silk 
stockings. 

These  she  was  tempted  to  try  on,  merely 
to  see  how  they  improved  her  feet.  To 
,wear  them  was  out  of  the  question,  and  she 
silently  laid  them  aside  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
secret  reproof  to  herself  for  any  covetous  de- 
sire that  might  have  passed  through  her 
mind  involuntarily,  as  she  resumed  herowo 
worsted  hose,  much  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
and  whose  defects  she  concealed  to  the  best 
of  her  power  beneath  her  shoes.     While 
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thus  engaged,  suddenly  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ladies  entered.  Barbara  was 
struck  with  dismay.  She  must  now  re- 
main a  prisoner  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  Barbara  was  a  philosopher  of  the  best 
description.  She  was  a  practical  one.  She 
accommodated  herself  to  all  circumstances 
without  a  murmur ;  and  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  catch  the  passing  conversation, 
which  the  volubility  of  the  party  rendered 
quite  unintelligible,  and  which  was  finally 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  some  of  Beetho- 
ven's waltzes  performed  by  Glenknaik's 
daughter,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  favour 
the  company  with  music,  she  betook  her- 
self, as  a  sort  of  entremets^  to  a  pot  of  cur- 
rant jelly  placed  there  to  palliate  some 
medicine,  and  which  had  not  till  now 
attracted  her  notice.  With  cautious  sips, 
she  at  first  applied  herself  to  the  tempting 
sweatmeat ;  but  it  melted  away  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  be  moderate,  till  the  jar  was 
divested  of  its  whole  contents,  as  clean  as 
if  the  dogs  had    licked  it.     Replacing  it 
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with  a  sigh  behind  the  mirror  where  she 
had  found  it,  she  now  directed  her  attention 
to  intellectual  pursuits ;  and  taking  up  a 
Tolume  of  Milton,  she  opened  it  acddent- 
ally  at  that  paisage  where  Eve,  in  facr 
address  to  Adam,  says, 

Well  maf  we  litbanr  edll  to  dress 

This  garden,  etill  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flover. 
Our  pleasant  taak  enjoined,  &c. 

The  gentlemen  had  by  this  time  jmned 
the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Bar- 
bara seated  on  a  high-backed  chair,  with 
her  feet  upon  the  fender,  felt  in  no  danger 
of  being  overheard,  while  still  louder  and 
louder  she  ventured  to  read,  and  with  in- 
creasing self-complacency.  At  length,  in 
her  animation,  she  upset  the  fmder  with 
her  feet,  and  the  fire-irons  fell  in  all  direc- 
tions, making  an  astounding  noise,  that 
in  an  instant  brought  Sir  Richard  Preston 
into  the  room.  Out  flew  Barbara  without 
any  explanation ;  and  running  through  the 
drawing-room  before  all  the  company,  made 
her  escape  at  the  opposite  door,  while  in 
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her  haste  her  negligent  coiffure,  before  de- 
scribed, was  wafted  from  her  head,  and  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Sir  Lawrence  Whabutme. 

An  irresistible  inclination  to  laugh  on 
the  part  of  the  guests  could  hardly  be  sup- 
pressed  at  this  unaccountable  apparition. 
Two  of  the  party  alone  remained  unmoved, 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  the  young  heiress  of 
Glenknaik.  The  former,  overpowered  with 
drowsiness,  reclined  on  a  sofa,  transported 
in  imagination  to  the  Parliament-house,  and 
occasionally  raising  his  half-closed  eyes, 
which  twinkled  in  the  glare  of  the  candles, 
uttered  incoherent  sentences  about  advo- 
vates  and  advocates'  wigs,  while  the 
young  lady  looked  unutterably  serious, 
or  rather  sour,  through  pride  and  affec- 
tation. It  was  alleged  that  she  had 
never  recovered  her  equanimity  of  temper 
after  missing  so  brilliant  an  alliance  as 
Sir  Richard  Preston,  although  she  was  one 
of  his  most  bitter  opponents  and  vilifiers ; 
but  to  disprove  to  the  world  that  she  ever 
had  any  thoughts  of  him,  she  gave  it  out 
as  her  resolution  that  she  was  never  to  con- 
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tract  any  alliance  short  of  a  peen^ ;  it 
was  even  alleged  that  she  had  been  caught  at 
her  mirror  trying  on  a  paper  coronet  to  see 
how  it  became  her.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not  it  is  impossible-  to  say,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  young  lady  had  a  monomania 
about  coronets ;  every  thing  she  saw  put 
her  in  mind  of  one,  and  she  seldom  spoke 
on  any  other  topic. 

"Don't  refuse  the  boon,"  cried  Major 
Witatwill  to  Sir  Lawrence  "Whabutme,  who, 
smiling  superciliously,  pushed  back  his 
chair,  as  if  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
yellow  silk  handkerchief  that  lay  like  a 
wreath  -before  him.  "  Don't  refuse  the 
boon  which  has  been  so  gracefully  cast  at 
your  feet." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Glenknaik's 
daughter,  "  the  circular  form  it  has  as- 
sumed is  not  unlike  that  of  a  coronet." 

"Isoa  there  muckle  sense  in  an  advo- 
cate's wig?"  muttered  Mr.  Dunbar,  which 
was  the  third  time  he  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion since  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

"  And  much  brilliance  in  the  presence  of 
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1  imaginary  crown,"  returned  the  Major, 
when  the  lustre  shot  from  it  can  make 
)u  ask  so  wise  a  questioQ  even  in  your 
eep.     What  additional  inspiration   would 

not  give,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir 
awrence,  "  if  it  were  encircling  your 
■ows?  It  is  exactly,  at  least  we  may 
low  ourselves  to  suppose  it  so,  hke  the 
reaths  worn  by  the  ancient  victors." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  brighter  than  I  might  pre- 
ime  to  wear,"  answered  Sir  Lawrence. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
itraordinary  honours,  1  shall  transfer  the 
ctor's  laurels  to  you.     The  brow   should 

2  worthy  of  the  diadetn  that  graces  it." 

"  1  shall  wear  it  then,"  cried  the  Major, 

on  condition  that  you,  as  vanquished, 
race  my  triumph." 

"Nay,  faith,  you  are  the  vanquished 
ne,"  retorted  the  knight. 

"How  so?"  s^ud  the  Major. 

"  Because  I  subdue  you,"  replied  Sir 
awrence,  "by  making  you  wear  what  I 
link  unworthy  to  be  worn  by  myself." 

"'Anew  mode  of  conquering,  in  truth!" 
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said  the  Major,  carelessly.  "  Bereaving 
heads  of  their  crowns  used  to  be  the  com- 
mon method." 

"  Truly,"  resumed  Sir  Lawrence.  "  But 
as  you  introduce  a  new  species  of  crown,  I 
suggest  a  new  mode  of  vanquishing." 

"  You  are  io  the  right.  Sir  I^awrence," 
said  Sir  Richard  Preston  ;  "for  certainly  it 
is  completely  a  new  kind  of  wreath,  al- 
though a  young  lady's  imagination  has 
suggested  it  to  be  like  what  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  her  no  doubt,  a  ducal  coronet. 
What  say  you,  Glenknuk,  do  you  discover 
any  resemblance?" 

"  Not  I  indeed,"  answered  Glenknaik, 
"  excepting  its  being  circular,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  likeu  it  to  any  kind  of  garland  we 
please.  "What  would  you  think  of  de- 
signating it  a  mural  one,  as  being  best 
suited  to  the  Major's  exploits,  for  I  saw 
him  not  long  before  dinner  scale  the  lower 
end  of  the  garden-wall  ?  Against  whom  be 
tiad  hostile  intentions  I  cannot  teH,  but  the 
gardener  and  bis  daughter,  who  were  on 
the  other  side,  appeared  in  great  alarm." 
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"  Ab  1"  said  Major  Witatwill,  "  that  feat 
uiine  was  iQ  consequence  of  Dundauvie's 
Lving  appointed  me  to  meet  him  in  the 
iden ;  and  when  I  went,  there  was  no 
>ssibility  of  any  material  being  entering 
at  paradise.  I  dare  not  in  this  good 
mse  use  any  scriptural  allusion,  though  I 
11  tempted  to  it,  as  [  know  it  would  be 
lite  unpardonable  ;  therefore,  I  must  coo- 
le  myself  to  plain  language,  and  say  the 
)or  was  barred,  locked,  and  padlocked, 
St  as  if  nobody  but  robbers  ever  visited 
uodauvie.  I  immediately  mounted  a 
each  in  the  wall  to  ascertain  if  the  Laird 
as  within  ;  but  my  search  for  him  was 
uitiess,  till  returning  to  the  Castle  I  acci- 
■nlally  called  at  the  stables  to  give  some 
ders  about  my  horses,  when  I  espied  Mr. 
unbar  walking  in  the  stable-yard.  '  Do 
)u  call  this  the  garden  i"  cried  I ;  '  if  you 
),  I'm  sure  I  do  not.  1  have  almost  frac- 
ired  my  limbs  in  looking  for  you.'  Upon 
liich,  Dundauvie  coolly  iaformed  me  that 
had  been  quite  at  the  wrong  place,  for 
bat  he  called  the  garden  was  a  plantation  of 
Jung  pitch-firs  and  larches  in  the  east  den." 
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"  Ah,"  said  Glenknaik,  "  I  find  that  new 
appellations  are  quite  the  custom  of  this 
good  hoiue.  A  moor,  where  nothing 
thrives  but  broom  and  heather,  is  called  a 
garden.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  tricked  out  of  my  dinner  by  a  certain 
figurative  way  of  speaking  much  in  fashion 
here,  and  which  I  was  too  plain  a  man  to 
understand.  But  I  am  becoming  wiser 
now.  Nay,  Mrs.  Melville,  do  not  look 
so  grave ;  I  assure  you  it  is  the  case.  I 
have  often  been  told  that  nothing  would 
afford  more  pleasure  than  my  company  on 
a  certain  day.  I  now  understand  that  that 
did  not  at  all  infer  that  I  should  come; 
however,  I  was  inexperienced  in  those  days, 
and  thought  they  were  indispensable  en- 
gagements. But  I  wish.  Major  WitatwiU, 
I  wish,  Sir  Richard,  you  had  seen  the 
looks  I  got  when  I  made  my  appearance— 
as  much  as  to  say,  what  brought  you  here, 
when  I  found  the  dinner  was  all  over  ?  The 
clock  was  fast,  and  other  such  apologies 
were  then  offered  ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  were  but  a  poor  compensation  for  my 
disappointment.     Since  then  I  have  grown 
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i  aod  wise,  aad  never  accept  of  engage- 
eats  to  family  dinners." 
"Ay.  what  are  ye  saying,  Glenknaik?" 
quired  Mr.  Dunbar,  wakening  suddenly 
)aDd  seating  himself  beside  Glenknaik, 
bo  was  a  special  friend  and  favourite  of 
s. 

"I  am  relating  my  experience  for  the 
^aefit  of  the  company,"  said  Glenknaik, 
and  especially  for  the  edi6cation  of  these 
'0  young  wards  of  yours,  Dundauvie, 
hom  I  am  warning  never  to  be  entrapped 
to  family  dinners," 

"  Ay,  troth,  Inchfemie  was  something 
the  same  opinioa,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dunbar. 
He  aye  said,  dinna  treat  me  like  ane  o' 
le  family  when  I  come  to  see  ye.  I  want 
)  be  treated  Uke  a  stranger." 


END    OP   VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

We're  glad  you've  come,  and  hope  you  mean  to  stay. 

COMMON    SENSE, 

After  seasons  of  excitement  either  in 
public  communities  or  in  families,  it  is  re- 
marked that  long  dull  periods  of  mono- 
tony and  inaction  generally  follow.  Such 
was  the  case  at  Dundauvie.  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Preston  returned  to  London,  and 
uninterrupted  by  visitors,  the  old  routine 
of  regularities,  instituted  by  Lady  Christan, 
were  performed  in  due  order  throughout  the 
establishment. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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But  the  domestic  picture  at  this  time, 
though  a  dull  one,  had  some  interesting 
features  in  it.  Beatrice  and  Felicia  Mel- 
ville presented  a  sweet  illustration  of  sisterly 
affection.  like  "  two  lovely  berries  moulded 
on  one  stem,"  they  grew  together;  and  as 
they  increased  in  maturity,  unconsciously 
drew  the  admiration  of  all.  Unlike  many 
young  girls  whose  peace  of  mind  is  torn 
asunder  hy  envyings,  and  emulations,  and 
aspirings  after  high  destinies  in  life,  their 
whole  feelings  and  dispositions  were  influ- 
enced by  that  purity  of  motive  which  ele- 
vates and  ennobles  the  character.  Their 
highest  happiness,  in  this  bright "  childhood 
of  innocence,"  which  they  enjoyed,  was  to 
be  in  each  other's  company  ;  but  their 
friendship  was  not  selfish,  for  with  open 
hearts  they  could  admit  others  to  partake 
of  it;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  they 
welcomed  a  grand-niece  of  Mr.  Dunbar's 
who  came  on  a  visit ;  and  they  were  de- 
lighted when  they  heard  her  declare  her 
intention  of  spending  some  weeks  with 
them,  as  she  promised  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
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sition  to  their  studies  and  their  amuse- 
ments. 

Miss  Jane  Murray  was  a  smart  looking 
girl,  and  showed  herself  a  girl  of  spirit. 
She  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  dashing 
phaeton  drawn  by  a  horse  that  showed 
metal,  like  his  mistress  who  held  the  reins 
herself.  Her  attendant  rode  behind.  Miss 
Murray  had  sharp  black  eyes,  and  a  clear 
complexion;  and  although  her  figure  was 
short,  flat,  and  ill-proportioned,  she  had  a 
remarkably  long  neck  and  finely  turned 
head,  that  gave  her  a  degree  of  grace  in  her 
carriage,  that  neutralized  the  insignificance 
of  appearance  she  would  otherwise  have 
had. 

Tacking  up  her  riding-habit,  and  blushing 
at  the  kiss  of  welcome  which  her  grand 
uncle  imprinted  on  her  cheek,  she  tripped 
lightly  up  stairs  to  Aunt  Christan's  room. 

**  My  ain  Jeannie,*'  exclaimed  Miss  Dun- 
bar, clasping  her  in  her  arms,  "  how  have 
ye  left  a'  our  friends  in  the  Hielands? 
How  is  your  worthy  papa  the  Captain,  and 
my  ain  laddie  Wilkie  ?      Tak  aflf  that  cogle 

B  2 
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o'  3.  boaaet  and  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all 
your  news." 

**  Oh  I  dear  Aunt  Christan,  you  cannot 
conceive  what  a  battle  I  had  before  I  got 
permission  to  come  and  see  you  and  my 
|ioor  Aunt  Dundauvie.  Do  you  recollect 
Jane  Murray?"  continued  the  young  lady, 
throwing  her  arms  around  Lady  Dundau- 
vie.   "  Do  you  recollect  your  own  Jane?" 

"That  I  do;"  replied  the  old  lady  with 
energy,  ' '  and  I  mind  when  ye  used  to  dance 
when  I  sang  '  Duncan  Davidson.* 

There  wu  a  Um  they  ca'ed  her  Meg, 
And  she  held  ower  the  muir  to  spin, 
TTiere  was  a  lad  *  *  • 

Wh&t  comes  now,  Christie  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Dundauvie,  stopping  short  in  her  song 
which  she  sung  in  a  cracked  and  tremulous 
\oice. 

"Losh  preserve  us,"  cried  Miss  Dunbar, 
"  the  lady's  gane  wud.  When  she's  casting 
sic  cantrips, — 

There  was  a  lad  that  followed  her. 
They  ca'ed  him  Duncan  Davidson. 
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Out  wi'  the  rest  o't  my  good  lady,"  said 
Aunt  Christan,  singing  the  conclusion  of  the 
stanza.  "  Lang  may  ye  sing,  and  lang  may 
your  ain  humble  servant  Christie  be  able  to 
help  ye  out  wi*  your  song." 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,  my  ain  dear  Chris- 
tie.  God  will  take  care  o'  ye  when  I'm 
dead  and  gane,"  feebly  articulated  Lady 
Dundauvie,  sinking  back  in  her  arm-chair, 
exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and  affected  by 
the  awakened  recollections  of  past  scenes. 

**  Hout  fie,  lady !"  said  Miss  Dunbar  ;  is 
that  to  be  the  end  o*  your,  sang  ?  Na,  na, 
I  hope  we  11  live  to  hae  mony  a  braw  ploy 
yet.  But,  Jeannie  dear,  will  ye  no  tell  us 
something  diverting.  I  think  you're  looking 
unco'  dowie,  have  ye  got  ony  thing  to  vex 
ye?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  I 
was  only  thinking  what  a  sad  change 
there  is  upon  my  poor  aunt.  Alas !  how 
thoughtful  it  should  make  the  young,  when 
they  consider  what  a  few  years  can  do.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  a  child  how  passionate 
I  was,  and   if  it  had  not  been  for  papa's 
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good  advice  I  might  hare  been  so  still. 
How  happy  are  they  who  have  friends  to 
point  out  their  faults  I" 

"  He's  an  honest  man  your  faither,  re- 
plied Lady  Christan.  "  There's  nae  donbt 
an  unco'  odds  haith  on  Lady  Katy  and  me. 
We  are  not  so  able  to  manage  as  we  used 
to  be,  and  the  Laird,  good  soul  1  disna'  seem 
to  heed  what's  going  on,  but  contents  him- 
sel'  wi'  trailing  through  the  woods,  or 
scraping  on  the  fiddle.  And  young  folk  are 
aye  new-fangled,  Jeannie." 

"  So  they  are,  aunt,"  replied  Miss  Mur- 
ray. "  But  surely  there  is  no  one  so  cruel 
as  to  do  anything  to  harm  you,  or  my  uncle 
Dundauvie." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Christan,  sigh- 
ing, "  there's  nae  ill  intention,  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Preston  are  good  souls,  blessings 
on  them.  But  ye  see,  Jeannie,  you  are  ower 
young  to  understand.  Only  I  may  mention 
for  example,  there's  my  pair  Myzie  that 
would  gi'e  the  lugs  out  o'  her  head,  and  the 
skin  off  her  face  for  ony  ane  o'  them,  and 
wha  puts  a  hundred  pound  every  year  in 
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Mr.  Dunbar's  pocket  wi*  her  carefulness, 

has  had  the  dairy  ta'en  from  her.  To  be  sure 

she  had  rather  much  to  do  ;  and  now  we  get  f 

up  a  drop  thin  blue  milk  as  sour  as  spell, 

instead  o'  the  nice  rich  cream  we  used  to 

have ;  and  the  butter  too  has  such  a  nip, 

that  Fm  obliged  to  send  to  the  Clattertown 

for  a  pound  every  week  for  my  ain  use/' 

"  Is  it  yer  ain  sell,  Mem  ?"  exclaimed 
May,  at  that  instant  entering  the  room 
aad  courtesying  to  Miss  Murray.  *'  As 
true  as  death,  I  didna  believe  ye  was  here, 
though  little  Daunie  cam  runnin'  ower  to 
the  brew-house  to  tell  me  ye  had  come  ; 
but  I  thoucht  the  little  villain  was  just 
cheatin'  me  ;  and  sae  secure  was  I,  that  I 
never  fashed,  but  sat  still  currin  down  on 
my  hunkers,  picking  a  pickle  tawties  they've 
let  gang  to  wreck;  and  I  cried  to  Mrs. 
Cuick,  wha  cam  out  o'  the  washing-house 
rangin'  a  handle  wi'  a  drap  saippie  suds, 

'sorrow  tak   the  laddie,  canna  ye  dad  a 

■I 

soup  o'  that  water  about  him  for  thinking  » 

to  mak  a  gouk  o*  me.*  " 
"Keep  us   a*,   Myzie,"  interrupted  her 
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mistress,  "who  taught  you  to  have  such  a 
tongue  ?  Put  your  hand  below  that  pillow, 
aad  take  out  the  Laird's  stockiogB  and 
mend  them.  He  complained,  honest  man, 
o'  a  hole  that  glowered  him  in  the  face 
when  he  was  ca'in  at  the  Trenches." 

"Eh,  gede  gracious,  Mem,"  ejaculated 
May,  "  it  will  no  he  easy  for  me  to  dam 
a'  thae  holes.  Couldna  your  Leddysbip 
order  Miss  Bauby  that  has  naething  to  do 
worth  ?" 

"  I  could  order  many  things,  if  I 
pleased,"  said  her  mistress,  with  a  look  of 
displeasure.  "  But  I  desire  you  to  do  these 
stockings  without  demur.  It  is  no  business 
of  yours  whether  Miss  Barbara  sits  hand- 
idle  or  not." 

"  I'm  sheer,  Mem,"  whimpered  May,  in 
a  most  pitiful  tone  of  voice,  while  she 
raised  the  comer  of  her  coarse  apron  to 
her  eyes,  seeing  that  her  mistress  was  in 
too  irritable  a  state  of  mind  to  be  trifled 
with,"  "  I'm  sheer,  Mem,  your  Leddyship 
kens,  and  every  ane  in  the  house  can  tes- 
tify—" 
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"Hold  your  tongue,  Myzie,"  cried  her 
listress,  striking  her  hand  upon  the  table 
lat  stood  before  her  bed,  "  leave  the  room 
lis  instaot." 

Myzie  retreated,  weeping  real  tears  at 
eing  thus  checked  before  a  stranger,  and 
uut  Christan  thus  continued  to  her  niece, 

"  How  did  your  mamma  like  the  piece  of 
lintz  I  sent  her;  W2is  there  enough  to 
lake  a  wrapper  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  niece,  "mamma 
3t  it  made  without  any  of  us  knowing  of 

;  and  one  day  before  dinner,  when 
nikie  and  I  were  looking  out  at  the  par- 
lur  window,  we  saw  a  lady  grandly  dressed 
alking  in  the  court,  and  we  thought  it 
as  either  Miss  Lily  Stewart  of  the  Shaws, 
r  Miss  Maclaggan  of  Balvoolin." 

"  That  would  be  grand  sport  to  Olina, 
oor  soul,"  said  Miss  Dunbar. 

Here  another  interruption  to  the  conver- 
ition  took  place  by  Felicia  entering  with 
jmetea  for  the  old  ladies.  Jane,  who  had 
n  fonuer  occasions  been  initiated  into  the 
B  3 
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small  services  required  by  her  aunts,  and 
entering  with  zeal  into  all  the  minutiae,  took 
a  small  round  table  from  the  window,  oa 
Felicia's  entrance,  and  placed  it  before  Lady 
Dundauvie  to  receive  her  cup  ;  then  spread- 
ing a  damask  napkin  on  the  old  lady's 
knees,  she  crumbled  down  a  small  biscuit 
and  soaked  it  in  the  tea,  and  proceeded  to 
administer  it  by  spoonfuls  to  the  quivering 
lips  of  her  aged  relative. 

Lady  Christan  smiled  upon  her  niece 
with  approbation,  and  thanked  her  for  hei 
attention  to  her  sister. 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  said  Jane,  "  it  is  nothing 
but  my  duty;  and  it  .is  delightful  to  be 
performing  such  a  duty.  How  much  more 
heart-satisfying  it  is  than  to  be  seeking 
after  one's  own  amusement  I  I  hope  you 
like  your  tea,  aunt,  and  that  I  have  made 
it  quite  agreeable,  and  that  it  is  not  too 
hot." 

While  Miss  Murray  ran  on  with  an 
amiable  commentary  of  this  sort,  Felicia 
whispered  to  her  to  come  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible  to  the  drawing-roon),  as  Mr.  Dunbar 
was  anxious  for  some  music. 

"  I  will  come  by  aod  by,"  replied  Jane, 
audibly.  "  But,  you  know,  I  must  not 
neglect  my  Aunt  Dundauvie.  How  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  bow  frail  she  is  1" 

"  Well,  I  assure  you,"  said  Felicia,  "  if 
you  do  not  come  soon,  Mr.  Dunbar  will  be 
here  for  you  himself." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  the 
Laird?"  asked  Aunt  Christan.  "Do  you 
hear,  good  lady,"  continued  she,  turning  to 
her  sister,  "  how  these  two  lassies  are 
speaking  to  themselves,  and  no  letting  us 
hear  their  cracks  ?  They  are  saying  some- 
thing about  your  ain  auld  Dundauvie. 

"  Auld  Christie  \"  retorted  the  old  lady, 
drawing  herself  up  angrily,  and  putting  her 
hand  up  to  her  face  as  if  to  assist  her  indis- 
tinct articulation.  "  Wha  do  ye  ca'  auld  ? 
There's  naebody  auld  but  there's  somebody 
aulder."  And  waxing  more  angry,  she 
added,  "  The  deevil's  auld,  Christie,  but  1 
ken  o'  naebody  else  that  is." 


I 
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"That's  aa  booest  truth,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Dunbar  laughiog.  "  Many  a  ooe 
older  tbau  any  of  us  has  set  their  cap  for 
a  gudeman.  Mr.  Dunbar  himsel  tells  a 
story  m'  great  glee  o*  a  gentleman  that 
inquired  at  a  lady  of  seventy-five,  when  she 
thought  a  woman  gave  up  hopes  of  being 
mEirried  :  '  Put  that  question  to  an  older 
person  than  me,'  said  she,  no  giving  him 
one  o'  the  kindest  looks,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Murray, 
seriously,  "  I  think  one  is  much  better 
without  a  husband.  There  are  so  many 
duties  we  owe  to  old  and  infirm  relations, 
that  to  discharge  them  ought  to  be  our  first 
care ;  and  I  am  sure  it  afibrds  more  real 
happiness  than  entering  into  the  married 
state." 

"Ay,  but  how  few  will  you  get  to 
think  like  you?"  rejoined  Auut  Christan. 
"  There's  a*  the  ladies  in  this  part  of  the 
country  just  fleeing  about  like  madcaps.  It 
will  no  be  their  ain  faut  if  they're  no  mar- 
ried." 
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"  It  is  most  deplorable,"  said  Jane. 
'  What  unhappy  consequences  result  from 
iuch  foUy  !  There  is  Mrs.  Macduff  of 
Knockfundle,  what  au  amiable  woman  she 
3,  and  so  pious  !  but  her  husband,  who  is 
1  most  agreeable  maa  in  company,  seldom 
■peaks  to  her  at  home," 

Miss  Dunbar  applauded  her  niece's  ex- 
:e!lent  sentiments,  and  a  discussion  ensued 
apOQ  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  especially 
of  female  conduct,  that  impressed  the  in- 
nocent heart  of  Felicia  with  a  high  idea  of  ■ 
Miss  Murray's  rectitude  of  principle ;  and 
she  returned  to  the  drawing-room  where 
her  sister  waited  impatiently  for  her,  as  Mr. 
Dunbar  had  already  brought  his  violoncello 
to  accompany  the  piano,  and  she  whispered 
to  her  how  much  they  had  to  learn  from 
their  new  acquaintance.  In  a  short  time 
Miss  Murray  joined  the  party,  and  she 
acted  so  obligingly  in  showing  her  new 
music,  and  her  drawings,  and  specimens 
of"  fashionable  needle  work  ;  and  she  com- 
municated all  the  knowledge  she  possessed 
respecting  these  several  arts  ;  and  she  talked 
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to  Mrs.  Melville  so  prudently  oa  all  grave 
subjects — placidity  of  temper,  .moderation 
ia  dress,  contentment — in  short,  all  the 
moralities,  that  no  authorized  printed  book 
ever  set  them  forth  in  a  better  strain  oi 
style. 


____.._.j 
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CHAPTER  II. 

There's  grace  in  your  grey  locks,  my  dearie. 
There's  beauty  in  your  dim  e'e ; 
To  listen  to  your  tales  I  ijever  grow  weary. 
Though  weel  they're  a'  ken'd  to  me. 


A  SHORT  time  before  dinner  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mr.  Dunbar  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, fresh  from  his  walk,  with  a  face 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

"  What  think  ye,  bodies  ?"  said  he.  "  I've 
picked  up  a  fine  young  man  in  the  woods 
for  ye.  He  is  so  deUcate  and  slender,  and 
so  agile,  I'm  sure  ye  wilt  admire  him.  He 
has  just  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lady 
Christan,  whom  he  used  to  ken  formerly, 
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and  he  is  anxious  to  renew  his  friendship. 
I'm  sure,  Mrs.  Melville,  you're  wearying  to 
see  this  fine  youth." 

"  Oh,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Miss  Murray, 
"  how  can  you  have  such  an  idea  of  us  as 
to  think  that  any  gentleman  coming  to  the 
house  could  a£ford  us  such  pleasure.  If 
you  knew  it.  uncle,  I  would  much  rather, 
for  my  own  part,  have  a  visit  from  some  of 
the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  From 
them  one  could  derive  some  instruction ; 
but  as  for  men,  they  are  such  flatterers, 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  a  word 
they  say." 

"  Ay,  bodie,"  returned  Mr.  Dunbar, 
affecting  a  look  of  astonisbment,  "  is  this 
truth  ye're  speaking  ?  Troth.  I  suspect  by 
the  wicker  o'  your  ■  e'e  you  are  ledn, 
bodie,  you're  leein." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  not  in  jest,"  said 
Jane  j  "  I  am  perfectly  serious ;  and,"  con- 
tinued she,  turning  to  Mrs.  Melville,  "I 
have  been  informed  by  Mrs.  Major  McCul- 
loch  of  DalnaduJloch  that  the  reason  why 
gentlemen  are  so  false  and  frivolous  in  their 
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discourse  is,  because  they  have  a  very  con- 
temptible opinion  of  the  judgment  of  ladies, 
and  think  they  would  not  understand  sen- 
sible conversation." 

At  that  iastaat  the  stranger,  about  whom 
Mr.  Dunbar  had  wished  to  create  some 
curiosity,  was  announced,  and  the  ladies 
were  not  a  little  surprised  that,  instead  of 
the  prepossessing  youth  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  the  newly  arrived  visitor  was  a 
blythe,  short,  fat  old  man,  apparently  about 
seventy,  but  with  a  ruddy  healthy  com- 
plexion and  comely  expression  of  counte, 
nance ;  his  deficieucy  iu  height  being 
amply  made  up  in  rotundity  of  figure. 
This  portly  personage,  bearing  the  pomp~ 
ous  style  and  cognomen  of  Professor 
Gustavus  Gustypench,  approached  Mrs. 
Melville  with  all  the  air  of  an  old  acquaint^ 
ance,  heartily  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
loudly  expressed  the  great  joy  it  afforded 
him  to  see  her.  He  had  the  same  frank 
address  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
^liipped  tile  young  ladies  on  the  shoulder, 
and  complimented  them  on  their  sweet  and 
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amiable  looks ;  and  the  never-failing  Ti- 
mothy, to  whom  be  was  in  reality  no  straa- 
ger,  he  shook  by  both  the  hands. 

"Well,  Ma'am,"  said  he,  seating  himself 
beside  Mrs.  Melville  with  all  the  familiar- 
ity of  an  intimate  friend.  "  It  is  exactly 
tbirty-aeven  years  since  I  bad  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Dunbar,  or  rather  good  Lady 
Christan  as  she  ought  to  be  called;  and 
upon  my  word.  Ma'am,  although  she  is 
rather  embonpomt  from  her  sedentary  life, 
as  you  may  suppose,  she  is  as  attractive 
and  comely  in  her  looks  as  she  was  at  that 
period." 

"  Miss  Dunbar  is  a  beautiful  old  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Melville. 

"  The  word  old,"  continued  the  Professor, 
'*  ought  to  be  expunged,  Ma'am.as  it  regards 
ladies  at  least,  out  of  the  language.  It  is  a 
word  which  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  an  ear 
of  sensibility,  therefore  I  never  use  it.  I 
am  a  widower,  Ma'am,  and  having  long  aad 
happily  enjoyed  the  matrimonial  estate,  you 
must  allow.  Ma'am,  that  I  must  have  a  tole- 
rably correct  notion  of  the  female  character." 
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Mrs.  Mdville  admitted  that  he  must  be 
a  judge,  while  Miss  Jane  Murray  sat  with 
that  eager  look  of  attention  as  if  she  bad 
been  listening  to  the  learned  Professor  at 
one  of  his  University  lectures. 

"  Well,  Ma'am,"  continued  the  Professor, 
still  directing  tiis  discourse  to  Mrs.  Melville, 
"I  see  your  woods  here  are  tolerably  well 
stocked  with  game.  I  have  been  very 
lucky  in  the  field  this  season,  and  I  hope 
my  good  fortune  will  not  desert  me  while  I 
am  here.  Do  you  know,  Ma'am,  that  one 
forenoon  I  shot  seventeen  hares ;  and  the 
other  week  when  I  was  at  General  Plum- 
per's, there  was  a  roe-hunt.  Well,  to  be  sure, 
Ma'am,  they  could  not  obtain  one  although 
there  were  a  great  many  hands  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  had  not  been  very  experienced  ; 
for  I  had  one  almost  shot  through  the  head , 
when  a  stupid  fellow  running  past  prevented 
me.  Indeed,  some  people  in  a  rage  would 
have  discharged  their  fire-arms,  and  let  the 
bungler  take  his  chance ;  but  I  had  more 
humanity.  I  went  out,  however,  by  myself 
next  morning,    and  what   do  you   think 
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Ma'am  ?  I  had  four  roes  for  the  General 
before  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Melville  allowed  that  he  bad  extra- 
ordinary luck. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity."  said  Felicia,  "  that 
roes  are  so  destructive  to  the  youog  plaating, 
they  are  so  beautiful." 

"  I  find,"  returned  the  Professor,  "  that 
all  the  ladies  are  advocates  for  that  animal, 
merely  on  account  of  its  beauty.  They  do 
not  coqsider  what  excellent  eating  they  are, 
though  not  so  juicy  to  be  sure  as  other 
kinds  of  venison.  Now  if  it  was  not  that 
they  are  pretty  creatures,  they  would  have 
very  little  commiseration  for  them,  I  fear." 

"  Do  you  really  imagine.  Sir,"  said  Miss 
Murray,  who  now  thought  it  time  to  strike 
in,  "  that  it  is  only  beauty  we  look  tof 
How  very  much  you  are  mistaken  I" 

"  "Well,  Ma'am,"  answered  the  Professor, 
"if  it  were  in  your  power  to  save  the  life 
of  a  roe,  or  of  some  stupid,  less  graceful 
animal,  which  would  you  prefer  ?  or  let  me 
try  some  other  way  of  stating  the  question ; 
for  example :    tell  me  candidly  if  a  clumsy 
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fellow  like  me,  and  a  fine  young  man  very 
noble,  very  handsome,  very  prepossessing 
were  in  your  option" 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  Jane,  interrupting 
the  venerable  Professor  before  he  had  fully 
stated  his  question,  "  I  can  assure  you, 
beauty  and  youth  find  no  favour  in  my  eyes  ; 
it  is  entirely  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
that  I  look." 

"  That  is  very  sensible,  very  proper, 
Ma'am ;  but,"  continued  the  Professor,  more 
taken  up  with  his  own  exploits  than  with 
her  decision,  and  again  addressing  Mrs. 
Melville,  "  I  made  a  singular  hit  one  of 
these  winter  nights,  when  some  wild  geese 
were  on  their  way  to  the  coast.  I  shot  one 
accidentally  up  the  chimney." 

"  Did  ye,  troth  ?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Dunbar, 
"  ye  micht  weel  hae  wanted  the  man  that 
strung  the  seventeen  through  the  een  wi'  a 
ramrod." 

"And  it  was  no  doubt  ready  cooked  in 
descending,"  said  Felicia,  softly  to  her  sister. 

"  I  recollect,  said  Mr.  Timothy  Janeway, 
replacing  on  a  booksland  a  volume  of  the 
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Encyclopaedia  he  had  been  examining,  "  I 
recollect  crawling  two  or  three  miles  on 
my  hands  and  knees  to  get  a  mark  at  a 
great  flock  of  these  birds  I  saw  upon  a 
rock  ;  but  as  chance  had  it,  my  gun  flashed 
when  I  got  within  shot.  I  tried  a  second 
time,  and  had  -the  same  ill-luck ;  and  the 
third  time  the  whole  body  rose,  and  made 
off  to  another  island.  I  never  felt  so  dis- 
appointed in  my  life ;  for  besides  the  fatigue 
I  was  completely  drenched." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  in  your  stead,"  re- 
turned the  Professor,  "  1  should  have  taken 
care  to  drive  a  slug  amongst  them." 

"  Weel  said,"  replied  Mr.  Timothy,  still 
standing  examiniog  the  books  ;  "  but  not  so 
easily  done,  Doctor." 

"Very  true,  very  true;"  said  the  other, 
with  an  affable  smile,  "  certainly  you  are  a 
good  judge  in  those  matters,  Mr.  Timothy. 
But  my  gun,  I  think,  is  proof  against  all 
the  mishaps  and  casualties  that  befal  alt  the 
sportsmen  I  converse  with.  Am  not  I  a 
luckv  fellow.  Miss  Murray?" 

"  You  certainly  are,"  replied  Miss  Mur- 
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ray,  blushing  very  much.  "  The  Highlands 
ire  an  excellent  place.  Sir,  for  game;  my 
brothers  and  you  would  agree  well  together, 
'or  they  are  so  foad  of  field  sports." 

The  dioner-bell  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
fersation,  and  the  Professor,  with  all  pos- 
lible  state  and  ceremony,  handed  Mrs. 
Uelville  to  the  dining-room. 

The  Professor  had  received  so  hearty  a 
velcome,  and  found  himself  so  much  at 
tome,  that  he  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
lis  dogs  and  hunting  apparel,  and  gladly 
igreed  to  Mr.  Dunbar's  pressing  invitation 
o  prolong  his  visit. 

Miss  Murray  who,  since  her  arrival,  had 
)een  laudably  employed  in  reading  thehis- 
orv  of  Scotland,  took  a  sudden  desire  to 
ee  a  celebrated  Roman  camp  which  was 
n  the  neighbourhood ;  and  was  anxious 
0  pay  a  morning  visit  to  the  lady  of  the 
rrenches,  on  whose  property  the  camp 
vas  situated. 

She  proposed  to  ride  over  alone,  and 
■hose  a  day  for  her  excursion,  when  nohody 
leemed  disposed  to  accompany  her.     The 
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Laird  had  gooe  to  a  county  meetiog.  Bea- 
trice had  a  severe  summer  cold  that  con- 
fiued  her  to  her  room,  and  her  sister  would 
not  have  left  her  for  the  world,  but  sat 
beside  her  to  amuse  her  with  a  book. 

Mr,  Timothy  kindly  offered  to  accompany 
her ;  but  she  tried  to  decline  his  services,  by 
assuring  him  that  she  liked  much  better  to 
ride  alone,  for  she  then  could  view  tbe 
beauties  of  nature,  and  have  serious  con- 
templations, which  was  a  much  better  way 
of  employing  time  than  in  talking  nonsense. 
This  might  be  construed  into  a  polite  insi- 
nuation that  to  talk  nonsense  was  unavoid- 
able in  Mr.  Janeway's  company.  But  that 
good-natured  gentleman  took  no  ofifence, 
and  persisted  in  his  kind  offer,  saying,  there 
was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  a  long 
walk.  While  Jane  continued  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  the  bulky  Pro  lessor  squeezed 
into  the  room  fully  accoutred  in  his  hunting 
dress.  On  hearing  of  the  proposed  excur- 
sion he  instantly  offered  to  join  the  party. 
Miss  Jane's  eyes  kindled  up  with  dehght. 
This  was   her  secret  wish  realized.      She 
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lushingly  expressed  how  agreeable  his 
ompany  would  be,  and  hastened  out  of 
lie  room  to  equip  herself  for  the  jaunt. 

"  She  is  a  smart  little  girl,"  said  the 
'rofessor,  seating  himself  beside  Mrs.  Mel- 
ille, "  very  amiable,  very  genteel  girl ;  but, 
la'am,  I  assure  you,  although  your  daugh- 
2rs  are  much  younger,  I  can  easily  perceive 
dey  have  the  better  of  her  in  point  of  sense 
nd  judgment.  I  can  declare,  Ma'am,  I  do 
,ot  flatter." 

"  There  is  a  great  simplicity  in  Miss  Mur- 
w'b  character  which  I  admire  much,"  re- 
lied Mrs.  Melville,  who  never  on  any 
ccasion  made  the  attempts  that  mothers 
0  to  set  off  their  daughters ;  and  least  of 
II  would  she  do  it  to  depreciate  another. 

"Very  right;  very  proper.  Ma'am,"  re- 
jined  the  Professor,  "  simplicity  is  no 
oubt,  as  you  observe,  a  beautiful  ingredient 
3  the  character,  but  a  little  common  sense, 
'U'am,  haathe  superiority  even  over  that,  I 
an  guess  that  you  agree  with  me,  Ma'am." 

Mrs.  Melville  had  no  time  to  reply, 
'hen  Miss  Jane    re-entered  looking  very 

VOL.    II.  c 
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smart,  and  carrying  her  head  very  high ; 
her  thin  spare  6giire  tightly  squeezed  ioto 
u  narrow  riding-habit,  which  was  tacked 
up  in  one  hand  gracefully,  as  she  had  been 
taught  by  le  maitre  a  daraer,  while  in  the 
uther  hand  she  held  with  equal  grace  a 
silver-headed  whip. 

The  party  being  ready  to  start  Miss 
Murray,  Ungering  behind  to  bid  adieu  to 
Mrs.  Melville  and  give  her  a  parting  kiss, 
which  was  always  her  practice  even  when 
going  out  for  half-an-bour's  walk,  found 
i.n  opportunity  of  whiepering  how  pro- 
voking it  was  to  have  such  a  vulgar  creature 
as  Timothy  accompanying  her.  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville marvelled  at  her  ingratitude  to  the 
good-hearted  man  ;  but  only  said,  "  The 
Professor  will  be  your  attendant  knight, 
and  Timothy  the  squire." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said  Miss 
Murrav,  with  an  inquiring  look.  '*  If  you 
meaa  that  they  are  very  grand,  I  can  assure 
you  tliat  I  have  had  much  grander  gentle- 
men than  them  walking  with  me  in  the 
Highlands.     Indeed,  papa  never  allows  me 
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0  keep  company  with  any  but  persons  of 
;iiik  and  family  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
iiid  it  impossible  to  invite  the  minister  of 
he  parish  to  his  dinner,  for  mamma  says, 
le  would  not  know  how  to  eat  it  before 
traiigers.  His  father  was  the  driver  of 
he  Scridgehone  coach,  and  he  is  a  Mac- 
lutf;  people  would,  therefore,  be  asking 
vhat  family  he  was  of,  if  he  was  of  the  Mac- 
luffs  of  Nettlehill,  or  Edradochao,  or  Bala- 
oolin  ;  and  what  a  state  should  we  be  in  to 
onceal  the  poor  man's  misfortune  I" 

"  And  what  if  your  admired  Professor," 
aid  Mrs.  Melville,  smiling,  "  be  the  son  of 
lie  driver  of  the  Spittalbrig  coach  ;  there 
iould  be  no  possibility  of  conceahng  Mm 
ipon  tbe  road  ?" 

"  Good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Mur- 

;iv,  colouring  very  much.  "  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Nay,"    said    Mrs.    Melvillej    laughing 

leartily,  "  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  gen- 

leman's  pedigree." 

"Pray,  Ma'am,  what  is  the  occasion  of 
he  delay  ?"  said  the  Professor  re-enerting 
he  room,  and  speaking  in  the  fine  rich 
c2 
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toneB  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  which  ia  a 
tnonient  re-established,  in  Miss  Murray's 
mind,  bis  claims  to  high  birth  as  well  as 
high  breeding. 

Slie  hastened  to  mount  the  pony  which 
waited  for  her  at  the  front  door,  and  rode 
slowly  down  the  avenue  followed  by  her 
two  attendants  on  foot. 

"  Grouse,  Grouse,  you  stupid  fellow,  where 
have  you  been  ?"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  as 
his  favourite  dog  came  bounding  towards 
him,  and  crouched  down  at  his  feet;  when  he 
apphed  the  lash  rather  unmercifiiUy,  {md,aB 
it  seemed,  unnecessarily  to  its  meagre  sides. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  cruel  to  him,  poor  thing!" 
cried  Jane. 

"  By  no  means,  Ma'am,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, looking  benignantly  in  her  face. 
"  Not  for  the  world  would  I  hurt  him ;  but 
you  must  surely  know,  my  dear  Miss  Mur- 
ray, that  he  never  would  hare  been  the  fine 
dog  that  he  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  httle 
of  my  timely  correction.  The  creature. 
Ma'am,  is  so  tractable  that  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  give  the  order,  and  it  wiff 
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bring  a  roe,  or  aoy  kind  of  game  I  choose 
to  specify,  and  lay  it  at  my  feet.  Indeed, 
they  are  all  equally  well  trained,"  continued 
be,  glancing  round  upon  three  or  four  timid 
animals  that  walked  demurely  at  his  back. 
"  A  look  from  me,  I  can  assure  you,  Ma'am, 
is  sufficient." 

"  Dear  me,  how  astonishing  I"  said  the 
admiring  Miss  Jane,  not  at  all  doubting  the 
correctness  of  the  statement ;  and  eager  to 
see  Grouse  perform  some  of  his  wonderful 
teats,  as  a  delectable  thing  to  set  down  in 
her  book  of  notes  which  she  kept,  she 
begged  of  the  old  gentleman  to  order  him 
to  fetch  a  roe  upon  the  instant. 

"  I  shall  make  him  do  so  with  extreme 
pleasure,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Professor.  Then 
stepping  a  few  paces  distant,  and  taking  a 
small  glass  from  his  pocket,  and  applying  it 
to  his  eye,  "  Oh,  how  disappointing  and 
provoking  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  There  is 
neither  a  roe  nor  deer  of  any  kind,  I  assure 
vou,  iu  all  the  woods  of  Dundauvie  at  this 
moment.  I  can  show  you  clearly  it  is  the 
case.  No ;  nor  for  eight  or  ten  miles  rotind  ! 
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They  have  gone  off  for  the  present  in  a  par- 
ticular  direction  to  another  quarter.  Ma'am, 
as  yon  are  no  doubt  aware  they  often  do." 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  ?"  cried 
Miss  Murray  with  increasing  admiration  of 
the  Professor's  powers.  "  And  how  could 
you  find  it  out  by  that  small  glass  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  an  apparatus  that  every 
huntsman  has,  or  at  least  ought  to  have. 
They  can  find  out  anything  they  please  by 
its  assistance,  at  least  I  find,  Ma'am,  that  1 
always  can." 

"  Dear  me,  it  is  most  wonderful !"  said 
Jane.  "  I  am  surprised  my  cousin  Captain 
Mc  Can  of  Cloichfardlhoich,  or  my  brothers, 
who  are  great  sportsmen,  never  spoke  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  It  is  clear,  Ma'am,  they  have  not  got  it 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  come  their  way- 
New  inventions  and  improvements,  you 
must  know,  are  some  time  before  they  arc 
adapted  to  general  use." 

"And  what  is  the  name.  Sir,  of  so  cu- 
rious an  invention  ?"  said  Miss  Murray. 

"'Oh,  as  to  the  name,  Ma'am,  I  am  not 
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>repared  to  enter  into  technicals  ;  I  call  it 

ommonly  for  my  own  convenieoce " 

nd  the  Professor  slurred  over  a  strange 
ounding  long  name,  which  was  a  combina- 
loa  of  words  all  run  into  one,  and  ending 
F'ith  something  very  like  "  blindafool." 

"  What  ?"  ejaculated  Jane,  perfectly  lost 
Q  admiration  of  this  extraordinary  jargon. 

"  My  good  Miss,"  replied  the  Professor, 
^ith  a  look  of  calm  effrontery  and  smiling 
]  her  face,  "such  cramp  names  ere  not 
lade  for  such  pretty  little  mouths  as  yours 
J  pronounce." 

Jane  laughed,  and  displayed  so  capacious 

mouth,  that  it  fully  belied  the  compliment 
e  had  paid  her. 

During  this  enlightened  conversation, 
Ir.  Timothy  Janeway  had  wandered  a  short 
■av  into  the  wood  in  quest  of  some  small 
ame  ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  rejoined 
tie  delightful  couple. 

"  I  thought  to  have  got  a  shot  at  a  cushat 
oe,"  exclaimed  he,  "  but  they  are  so  shy, 
(lere's  no  getting  at  them." 
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"  I  would  not  think  it  vorth  while,  Sir, 
to  waste  shot  on  such  game,"  said  the 
learned  Doctor,  with  a  small  sneer.  "  Wbeo 
I  think  proper  to  fire,  and  be  in  earneet 
about  the  sport,  I  bring  down  birds  as  big 
as  turkeys." 

"Preserve  us!"  said  Timothy.  "Ye'U 
no  do  to  shoot  in  this  country  then,  except 
ye  go  farther  n<nrtfa,  and  get  your  wyle  of 
eagles,  or  gledes,  or  such  as  that." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Timothy :  I  clearly  see 
yon  don't  understand  me,  my  good  Sir.  I 
don't  waste  my  powder  on  carnon,  but  onlj 
on  what  will  turn  to  good  account  at  table 
and  I  select  my  game.  I  take  aim  only  al 
those  that  are  in  fine  condition.  I  hart 
brought  in  blackcocks  many  a  time  as  large 
as  turkeys,  and  a  nice,  rich,  temptii^ 
flavour  they  have,  to  be  sure.  But  then, 
MisB  Murray,  I  see  to  the  dressing  of  theoc 
myself.  I  assure  you,  Ma'am,  I  know  hov 
to  order  any  dish  of  game  to  the  best  ad 
vantage." 

"  I  am  not  very  fond  of  fine  dishes,"  sail 
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iliss  Jane,  who  understood  that  it  looked 
imiable  and  feminine  for  young  ladies  to 
ippear  quite  above  the  sublunary  necessi- 
ies  of  eating  and  drinking.  "  I  think  the 
iiore  plainly  that  people  live  the  better. 

am  sure  I  could  live  on  bread  and  water 
■ather  than  on  the  most  costly  dishes." 

"  So  could  I,"  interrupted  Mr.  Timothy. 
'  For  the  truth  is,"  continued  he,  shrug- 
:ing  up  his  shoulders,  "anything  out  of 
he  common  never  agrees  wi'  me.  Losh 
;uide  us !  such  extraordinary  messes  1  have 
seen ;  but  my  constitution  was  aye  ower 
ielicate  for  any  thing  o'  the  kind." 

This  dissertation  oa  eating  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  fierce  drove  of  angry  cattle 
passing,  for  they  were  now  out  upon  the 
pubUc  road  that  led  down  the  country. 

The  Professor  roared  and  bellowed  with 
a  tremendous  voice,  to  call  to  order  his  re- 
fractory dogs  who  ran  hither  and  thither 
among  the  herd,  and  displayed  none  of  the 
admirable  training  that  might  have  been 
expected.  The  cattle,  roused  by  the  Pro- 
t'essor'a  continued  roaring,  k)oked  wild,  and 
c  3 
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became  uDgovernable,  nioDiag  at  the  dogs, 
aod  butting  with  their  horns,  and  pawing 
the  ground  fiercely.  Miss  Murray's  pony 
became  stubborn  and  unruly,  and  pranced 
round  about  in  smaU  circles,  and  would 
neither  obey  whip  nor  reins  ;  and  a  fiuiotu 
animal,  attracted  perhaps  by  a  scarlet  scarf 
that  streamed  from  her  neck,  made  an  at- 
tack, which  Mr.  I^mothy,  at  great  risk  to 
himself,  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  ward 
off,  but  he  could  not  turn  the  angry  assail- 
ant till  the  drover  came  up  and  lent  his 
assistauce  by  dealing  a  heavy  and  stunning 
blow  OQ  its  bead  with  a  cudgel.  Mean- 
time the  learned  Professor's  bellowing  had 
ceased,  and  he  had  disappeared  in  some 
secure  retreat,  leaving  the  young  lady  to 
get  out  of  the  fray  the  best  way  she  could  ; 
but  fortunately,  except  that  Mr.  Janeway 
bad  his  hat  knocked  off,  and  Miss  Murray's 
dress  was  considerably  damaged,  no  evil 
consequences  ensued. 

"  Gracious !"  exclaimed  Miss  Jane  dis- 
mounting, after  the  scattered  herd  had  been 
collected  and  driven  forward  in  more  regu- 
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lar  order  by  the  lusty  strokes  and  blows  of 
their  keeper.  "Do  you  think  I  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  Roman  Camp  in  this  state  ?" 
continued  she,  discovering  a  targe  rent  in 
her  habit. 

"Perfectly  well,"  cried  her  deliverer, 
"if  you'll  allow  me  to  tie  or  pin  up  your 
gown." 

"  Oh  fie !"  said  Miss  Murray,  with  con- 
fusion. "Do  you  think  I  could  allow  a 
gentleman  to  assist  in  adjusting  my-  dress  ? 
I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  it  is  only  my  brother 
Wilkie  that  is  ever  permitted  to  use  that 
freedom.  But  I  am  really  much  obliged  to  . 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  save 
me  at  your  own  risk.  I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Timothy. 
"  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  me  but  what 
a  brush  will  mend,"  added  he,  dusting  his 
hat  with  his  handkerchief.  "  But  preserve 
us  !  ye  must  have  thought  me  a  queer  un- 
natural kind  of  a  creature,  if  ye  supposed 
I  could  have  stood  by  and  no  helped  ye  in 
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such  a  time  of  daoger.  I  never  spare  my- 
self when  my  help  can  be  of  use." 

"  It  is  just  the  case  irith  me,"  replied 
Jane.  "  I  am  not  the  least  selfish  as  many 
people  are,  who,  if  they  get  themaelTCfl 
right,  care  for  none  else." 

' '  Our  friend  the  Professor  for  iostaucef" 
rejoined  Timothy,  laughing. 

Miss  Murray  was  vexed  that  ber  remaric 
was  thus  turned  against  ber  favoarite ;  but 
she  could  not  help  saying, 

"  He  has  not  acted  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man, 1  confess.  Papa  would  not  have  left 
rae  as  he  bas  done." 

"  Did  you  expect  the  gallant  old  gentle- 
man to  take  a  fatherly  care  of  you  ?"  said 
Timothy,  slily. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr. 
Timothy?"  said  Miss  Jane,  with  great 
earnestness.  "  I  only  think  papa  is  a 
model  for  all  other  gentlemen ;  indeed  he 
is  considered  such  by  the  best  judges  in  the 
Highlands.  Mrs.  General  MacLa^an  oi 
Strath  ochankiellocb    Castle    says    he    ap- 
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sroaches  the  nearest  to  royalty  of  any  one 
ihe  has  ever  seen.  But  you  and  the  Miss 
\IeIyille8  have  a  way  of  taking  up  every  word 
hat  I  say,  and  often  make  me  quite  ashamed, 
or  I  sometimes  do  not  know  what  you 
lima,  you  say  such  curious  things ;  and 
namma  says  when  that  is  the  case  there  is 
ilways  some  ill  under  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
imall  village  appropriately  designated  the 
I^lattertown,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
itraggliog  hovels  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
:he  road.  But  at  the  rather  grotesque  ap- 
Karaace  of  the  two  travellers,  Mr.  Timothy 
leading  the  pony  and  Miss  Murray  walking 
)y  his  side,  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  large 
'ent  in  the  train  of  her  habit,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  women  and  children  issued 
)ut,  and  even  the  men  left  their  6eld  occu- 
pations, and  drew  near  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
:he  strangers  as  they  passed.  One  dame, 
ivhose  curiosity  prompted  her  to  approach 
learer  than  the  rest,  that  she  might  help  to 
iettle  the  dispute  among  her  neighbours  as 
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to  the  names  of  the  travellers,  was  em- 
boldeoed  to  address  them. 

"  Wi'  yoor  leave,  Sir,"  said  she,  accost- 
ing Timothy,  "  this  is  a  roiddlingwarm  day 
for  your  voyage,  and  the  leddy's  aoco  s^ 
tuffled  like.  Our  house  is  no  for  the  like 
o'  you,  to  be  sure,  but  ye  micht  just  look 
in  and  lean  ye  down." 

"  I  thank  ye,  good  wife,"  replied  Mr. 
Timothy,  with  bis  usual  familiar  nod ;  "  ve 
must  proceed  on  our  way  without  loss  of 
time." 

Miss  Murray,  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tion, which  exposed  her  to  the  gaze  of  the 
inquisitive  villagers,  prepared  to  remount 
her  pony,  when  the  officious  dame  caught 
hold  of  her  dress  and  put  some  pins  in  it 
to  hide  its  defects,  to  which  Jane  angrily 
submitted,  while  the  imperturbable  Timo- 
thy expressed  his  thanks,  and  facetiously 
related  a  well-known  fact  regarding  a  de- 
ceased brother  of  his,  which  the  present 
circumstance  recalled  to  his  mind. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  on  one  occa- 
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ion,  when  ray  brother  James  went  fishiog 
nth  the  celebrated  Miss  M — ;  ye  mind 
ler,  gudewife,  1  dare  say,  for  the  whole 
ountry  knew  her  ;  she  wore  a  man's  hat 
nd  jacket,  and  large  wide  petticoats  over 
he  jacket.  Something  was  wrong  about 
he  strap  o'  her  fishing  basket  that  was 
lung  on  her  shoulder.  She  desired  my 
■rother  to  put  it  right ;  and  when  he  went 
ehind  her,  instead  of  adjusting  the  strap, 
e  loosed  the  strings  of  her  coats,  without 
enning  I  suppose,  and  down  they  all  fell 
a  the  street  of  Ballybirsal." 

"  That  wasna  using  her  unco  weel,"  said 
he  countrywoman,  while  Miss  Murray's 
ice  reddened  with  anger  and  shame  at  this 
ll-timed  recital.  "  But  keep  us !"  cou- 
inued  the  woman,  "  now  when  I  get  aricht 
ook  o'  ye,  Sir,  I  think  ye're  no  unlike  Mr. 
^imothy  Janeway,  the  gentleman  that's  sae 
hick  wi'  the  Laird  o'  Dundauvie,  and  that 
;ets  sic  a  large  character  for  being  a  real 
rank  man  ;  and  if  ye  be  married  upon  this 
eddy,  a  real  pretty  woman  she  is,  I  wuss." 

"  We're  no  just  come  that  length  yet," 
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replied  Timothy,  laughing,  and  not  per 
ceiving  the  aoger  that  was  kindled  in  Mis 
Murray's  countenance. 

"Weel,  I  hope  ye'll  no  tak  it  ill  out, 
continued  the  loquacious  dame,  "if I  wb 
ower  hasty;  but  by  your  ain  way  o'  speak 
ing,  Sir,  I  may  na  be  far  wraag  in  wishin 
ye  thumping  luck  when  the  time  comes." 

Miss  Murray  was  about  to  declare  indis 
nantly  that  she  felt  herself  insulted,  when 
sort  of  heaving  and  breathing  announce 
the  approach  of  the  Professor,  with  his  do£ 
at  his  heels ;  and  the  matron  of  the  Clai 
tertown,  seeing  she  had  otfended  the  lad) 
wished  her  a  "  pleasant  voyage,"  and  slun 
back  to  her  cottage. 

The  Professor,  approaching  with  a  broa 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  clapped  Mis 
Murray  on  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed, 

"You  hare  met  with  no  accident,  I  hop< 
Ma'am  ?  No  ;  I  see  you  safe  and  soun 
as  when  you  got  into  that  ugly  scrape, 
had  a  great  mind  to  shoot  some  of  the; 
cattle  through  the  head  that  created  sue 
bustle,    such   confusion  on    the   higbwa; 
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rbat  fellow  of  a  drover  ought  to  have  been 
ilapped  into  jail  and  fined.  Mr.  Timothy, 
'ou  ought  to  inform  against  him.  Your 
irother  would  be  a  good  hand  to  take  up 
he  case.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Jane,  1  never 
nter  into  squabbles  of  any  kind.  I  hate 
onfusioD ;  so  you  need  not  have  been 
iiieasy  on  my  account.  1  was  quite  snug, 
|uite  secure,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Odd  save  us,  Doctor  !"  said  Mr.  Tim- 
thy,  affecting  to  look  surprised  ;  "  are  you 
eally  to  the  fore?  1  thought  ye  had  been 
rowned  in  some  goose-dub,  or  that  maybe 
our  aio  hounds  had  worried  ye,  when  ye 
isappeared  on  such  a  sudden,  and  left  a 
;ddy  to  fecht  wi'  a  curran  nowt.  Preserve 
;s!" 

"  No,  ao,  good  Mr.  Timothy,"  rejoined 
iustypench,  with  great  composure.  "  I 
m  sorry  you  had  the  least  uneasiness  on 
iiy  account ;  and  1  hope  you  will  feel 
^lieved  when  I  assure  you  I  was  quite  se- 
ure,  quite  comfortable.  I  clearly  saw 
rom  the  first  that  there  was  no  danger,  or 
ou  may  be  certiiin,  Ma'am,  I  would  not 
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have  gone  out  of  the  way.  But  I  perceivei 
it  was  merely  a  frolic ;  and  while  1  re 
niained  snug,  I  saw  all  I  hat  was  going  on 
and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Timothy  ga%'e  him 
self  a  vast  deal  more  trouble  than  na 
necessary.  A  little  discreet  manageroen 
in  these  matters  is  the  thin^'.  I  called  o: 
the  dogs  that  they  mi^^'ht  not  add  to  th 
confusion.  A  word  from  me  would  hav 
settled  it  at  once." 

While  this  harangue  was  going  on,  Mis 
Jane  mounted  her  pony,  while  Mr.  Timoth 
obligingly  held  the  stirrup,  and  the  Pr* 
fessor  thus  talked  away, 

"  You  have  no  idea  w  Iiat  delightful  shoi 
I  might  have  had  since  1  left  you.  I  mig) 
have  winged  some  of  the  finest  pheasants  i 
the  world  ;  but  not  being  on  the  Dundauv 
grounds,  I  durst  not,  you  know,  Ma'am 
otherwise,  they  were  dead,  I  assure  yo 
from  the  moment  I  clajiped  my  eye  < 
them.  All  the  while  you  were  bustling  ar 
fighting,  and  frightening  yourselves  wil 
those  wild  cattle,  I  assure  you,  none  of  tl 
fellows  dared  to  touch  me." 
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"They,  maybe,  took  ye  for  ane  o'  the 
rove,"  said  Timothy,  in  his  usual  sly  way 
laking  a  small  attempt  at  wit,  ;md  giving 
side  glance  to  Miss  iMuiray, 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Janeway,"  replied  she,  in 
tone  of  reprimand,  and  rebutting  his  sly 
lance  with  a  stare  of  astonishment ;  "  it  is 
meidered  a  great  sin  to  liken  a  human 
;iug  to  any  of  the  brute  creation.  My 
jverness  used  to  say,  that  it  was  casting  a 
flexion  on  Providence,  and  was  most  im- 
ous." 

With  this  sublime  moral  reproof,  she 
jurished  her  silver-headed  whip,  and  ap- 
ied  it  smartly  to  her  pony,  who  reared 
id  capered  under  the  infliction  ;  and  she, 
siiog  her  own  head,  rode  on  with  an  edi- 
ing  air  of  disapprobation. 

The  Professor  gloomed  portentously,  and 
illing  around  him  his  surly  attendants, 
iio  seemed  to  adopt  the  ill-humour  of  their 
aster,  the  little  party  recommenced  their 
avels,  mutually  at  a  stand  for  conversa- 
3Q.  Mr.  Timothy  was  never  ambitious 
'  speak  when  be  saw  others  inclined  to  be 
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silent,  for  he  had  sutBcient  tact  always 
Buit  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  cod 
paoions.  The  sapient  Professor  pursui 
his  route,  wrapped  up,  as  Miss  Murr 
would  have  said,  ia  serious  contemptationi 
but  to  'Hmotby's  view,  he  appeared  rath 
like  a  crest-falleD  braggart,  or  as  he  e 
pressed  the  idea  io  his  own  mind,  he  looki 
terribly  *' down  in  the  mouth."  Timoll 
walked  with  his  hand,  as  usual,  raised  ov 
his  forehead  to  shade  liis  weak  eyes  fro 
the  glare  of  the  sun.  There  was  not 
sound  to  be  heard,  but  the  pacing  of  II 
little  smart  pony  on  the  flinty  road ;  ai 
nothing  appeared  to  attract  attention  tl 
rest  of  the  way.  The  tempting  game  w 
allowed  to  soar  overhead  unmolested  evi 
by  a  killing  glance  of  the  Professor's  ey< 
and  none  of  the  party  were  roused  fro 
their  silent  reverie  till  they  halted  at  t 
stile  which  led  to  the  object  of  their  inspe 
tion. 

The  Roman  Camp  was  enclosed  by  a  I( 
wall,  topped  by  an  irregular  wooden  ra 
ing.      A  row  of  sycamore  and    Ume  tre 
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rew  within  this  enclosure ;  and  although 
lese  were  young,  and  stunted  in  their 
'owth,  they  served  as  a  kind  of  screen 
om  the  public  road.  On  the  right  of  the 
gh  way  was  a  deep  rugged  valley,  wooded 
1  each  side :  and  at  the  bottom  rushed 
ong  a  rapid  river  roaring  among  rocks 
id  deep  ravines,  and  splashing  out  in  its 
istructed  course,  and  covering  with  spray 
le  impending  shelves  and  bushes.  Al- 
lough  here  was  no  sublime  cascade, 
:  which  the  traveller,  in  the  midst  of 
is  admiration,  feels  appalled,  while  he 
izes  and  listens  ;  yet  it  was  a  scene 
aught  with  interest ;  and  many  an  ad- 
lirer  of  nature  has  wandered  there  listen- 
ig  to  the  noise  of  the  stream  as  it  dashed 
ong,  conjuring  up  the  legends  and  his- 
irical  events  connected  with  the  place,  and 
iliowing  with  earnest  eye  the  waters  as 
ley  recede  from  the  sight  beneath  the  in- 
;rwoven  underwood  that  cover  up  their 
ark  channel.  And  there  may  be  seen  on 
le  opposite  side  Glenknaik's  grey  castle 
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risiDg  majestically  above  the  sombre  shadi 
of  the  trees  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
This  stream,  after  watering  the  lands  o 
Glenkoaik,  passes  under  a  bridge,  and  flow 
down  the  country  till  it  is  lost  in  the  thref 
fold  mighty  waters  of  the  river  at  Spil 
talbrig. 

Miss  Murray's  horse  being  given  i 
charge  to  a  boy  whom  they  met  upon  tl: 
road,  and  she  and  her  attendants  crossln 
the  stile  that  led  to  the  Camp,  soon  reacbe 
the  middle  of  the  entrenchments,  and  stoo 
gazing  on  the  spot  where  once  trod  th 
legions  of  Rome.  Tbis  field  might  hat 
been  traversed  over  and  over  again  by  ifc 
unobservant  without  being  discovered  t 
have  been  the  ancient  encampment  t 
warriors;  but  any  one  possessing  tli 
smallest  degree  of  antiquarian  or  top< 
graphical  knowledge  must  have  remarks 
it,  although  no  vestiges  were  left  of  the  en 
battled  plain,  except  the  deep  dug  trenche 
which  remained  entire  and  regular.  It  b^ 
once  extended  as  far  as  the  river,  but  it  w; 
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now  intersected  by  the  public  road,  which 
cut  off  from  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
^rouDd.  Indeed  it  had  been  diminished  on 
all  sides  by  agricultural  processes,  and  its 
extent  now  was  only  that  of  an  ordinary 
field,  in  which  grazed  a  few  sheep  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietress,  the  lady  of  the 
Trenches. 

"  Now,"  said  Timothy,  who  acted  as 
guide  upon  the  occasion,  "  a  Roman  camp 
is  generally  square  and  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  upper  for  the  pavilions  of  the 
General  and  other  superior  oflScers ;  the 
other  for  the  common  men.  Here,  you 
see,  is  quite  entire  where  the  GeDcral's 
camp  was  pitched.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
so  much  has  been  defaced  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  plough  !  But  sufficient  remains, 
however,  to  show  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Kornan  encampment." 

"  We  all  know  that  very  well,  Mr.  Ti- 
mothy," said  the  Professor,  impatiently  in- 
terrupting him.  "  Have  you  nothing  to 
point  out  to  us  more  worthy  our  atten- 
tion ?" 
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"  I  caoDa  mak  the  place  ony  better  tlian 
it  is,"  replied  Timothy,  tartly,  losing  the 
flaeocy  of  hia  English  with  which  he  bad 
been  describing  the  place,  and  falling  back 
upon  bis  own  doric  dialect.  "  And  besides 
I  came  to  point  out  the  place  to  Miss  Mur 
ray,  and  not  to  you.  There's  a  glede 
Doctor,"  continued  he,  pointing  up  to  Ihi 
sky,  "gang  awa  and  tak  a  mark  at  it,  am 
leave  me  to  show  Miss  Murray  the  rest." 

"  I  dare  say  Miss  Murray  won't  thani 
you,"  retorted  the  Professor,  unable  to  con 
ceal  his  ilUbnmour.  "  I  suspect  she  see 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  I  do.  Nc 
thing  but  a  number  of  holes  and  ditche 
that  might  have  been  torn  up  by  a  parcel  ( 
porkers  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  fello^ss 
ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  a  mistak 
as  to  its  having  been  a  Roman  camp? 
asked  Miss  Murray,  looking  askance  £ 
Timothy,  as  if  be  had  been  attempting  t 
practice  upon  their  creduUty ;  and  the 
gazing  full  in  the  face  of  the  more  erudil 
Professor,  she  added,  "If  I  had  thougl 
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that  it  was  an  imposition,  I  never  should 
have  come  to  see  it," 

"  It  is  yourselves  that's  making  it  a 
goose  errand,"  rejoined  Timothy,  coolly  ; 
"for  you  are  discrediting  what  by  every 
ane  has  beea  kaowo  and  believed  upon  un- 
questionable testimony  since  the  days  of 
Vespasian  to  be  the  plain  on  which  that 
Emperor's  army  pitched  their  tents.  It 
gives  me  delight,  while  I  read  the  pages 
of  history,  to  think  that  I  have  traced  with 
my  eye  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood ; 
and  in  imagination  it  transports  me  to 
similar  situations  on  their  own  plains,  or  in 
other  countries ;  and  it  enables  me  to 
realize  to  my  understanding  more  clearly 
their  position  and  their  movements." 

"It  never  gave  me  delight,"  cried  the 
Doctor,  laughing  rudely,  "  to  trace  an 
enemy's  having  been  in  our  country. 
But  don't  you,  Miss  Jane,  say  that  I  put  it 
'nto  your  head,  that  it  was  all  humbug. 
No,  DO,  I  don't  mean  to  make  myself  a 
fool  yet  by  trying  to  make  another  one." 

VOL.    11. 
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He  might  have  said  something  still 
more  unmannerly  without  giving  offence 
to  his  young  admirer ;  for  though  she,  as 
Johnson  said  of  a  lexicographer,  might 
know  the  meaning  of  words  separately,  she 
seldom  comprehended  the  import  of  them 
when  formed  into  sentences  ;  and  she  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  very  civil  speech,  for  any 
thing  she  knew,  or  perhaps  a  complimeDt- 
She,  however,  understood  as  much  as  to 
feel  less  fear  of  being  deceived  or  misled 
while  the  good-natured  Timothy  proceeded 
with  his  information ;  and  he  woand  up 
his  long  and  minute  description  by  re- 
lating an  authentic  and  currently  believed 
tradition  of  the  place,  that  there  is  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  extending  from  the 
Trenches  to  the  site  where  stood  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Glenknaik  now  in  ruins.  This 
mysterious  passage  must  be  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  length,  part  of  it  is  supposed 
to  run  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  the  depository  of  immense 
riches ;  indeed  most  of  the  substance  ot 
the  two   famili^  of  Glenknaik  and  the 
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PreQches,  who  in  troublous  times  hid  their 
reasures  there,  together  with  their  costly 
]laCe  and  jewels,  as  a  place  of  eecurity. 
\nd  secure  enough  it  has  proved,  for  since 
hose  days  to  the  present  an  entrance  to  it 
las  never  been  discovered. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost 
Toils  everf  where  the  boitling  host. 

HAMflOK. 

OuB  three  travellers  having  fioished  their 
iDspection  of  the  camp,  re-crossed  the  stile, 
and  Miss  Murray  proceeded  to  pay  her  visit 
to  the  house  of  the  Trenches,  unceremoni- 
ously leaving  the  gentlemen  to  wait  on  the 
road  till  her  return.  She  would  have  been 
much  gratified  to  have  had  so  important  a 
personage  to  accompany  her  as  the  Profes- 
sor ;  but  she  could  not  devise  a  stratagem 
to  get  rid  of  Timothy.  She  therefore  left 
them  both. 

"  How  do  you  like  this  usage  ?"  said  ber 
portly  favourite,  giving  vent  to  his  chagm, 
as  he  grew  tired  of  loitering  on  the  road- 
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"  Does  the  girl  think  that  you  and  I,  Mr. 
Timothy,  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to 
remain  here  a  spectacle  on  the  highway, 
and  never  to  make  an  apology?" 

"  For  my  part,"'  replied  his  more  com- 
placent companion,  "  I  would  have  declined 
going  to  the  house  though  she  had  asked 
me,  not  being  in  trim  for  visiting,  beiog  as 
yoa  see  covered  with  stour  ;  preserve  us  1" 

"  Never  speak  of  the  stour,  my  good 
Sir,"  resumed  the  other.  "  I  declare  you 
are  more  fit  for  appearing  before  stran- 
gers  than  she  is ;  she  seemed  to  have 
had  a  bushel  of  it  at  least  sifted  over  her 
head." 

"  I  didna  think  she  looked  bo  ill  as  a' 
that,"  said  the  kind  hearted  IHrnothy,  in  a 
coQcitiatory  tone.  "  You  are  rather  ower 
severe  upon  her  I  think  ;  but  we  would  na 
weary  so  much  if  we  sent  the  laddie  away, 
and  led  the  beast  oursels,  and  we  could 
lake  a  walk  down  the  length  of  the  bridge, 
and  see  what's  going  on." 

"  That  will  do  very  well,  Master 'Hmothy," 
rejoined  the  Professor,  somewhat  soothed  ; 
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"  but  remember  the  lad's  aenrices  are  no 
gratuitous  as  youre  and  mine  are.  I'll  b 
bound  for  it,  the  young  man  does  not  wori 
for  nothing  ;  and  not  a  copper  have  I  in  m; 
pocket  for  the  fellow,  plague  on  it !  Hav 
you  got  any,  Master  Timothy  ?" 

'*  I  never  carry  coppers,  for  they  are  & 
weighty ;  but  here's  a  pound  note,  which  w 
can  go  and  get  changed  in  the  village,"  saii 
Timothy,  producing  the  money  without 
scruple. 

"  No,  no,  not  that  neither,"  resumed  th 
Doctor  ;  "  let  me  see  if  I  have  anything- 
I  suppose  I  must  give  what  comes  upper 
most."  So  saying,  the  prudent  Gustavas 
whose  pounds  would  have  oat-numberei 
poor  Timothy's  farthings,  reluctantly  dtei 
forth  a  sixpence,  and  threw  it  ungraciousl; 
at  the  boy. 

"  There,  my  lad,"  cried  he, "  you  are  wei 
paid  for  your  trouble.  I  wish  every  em 
ployer  may  settle  accounts  as  handsomel: 
with  you." 

The  boy  picked  up  the  piece  of  silret 
and  walked  off  with  a  thankless  air.    H' 
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was  a  hanger-on  at  the  village  tavern,  and 
too  much  accustomed  to  see  tbe  circulation 
of  money  to  feel  impressed  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  donation. 

In  a  few  moments  Miss  Jane  was  seen 

emerging  from  the  gate  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  hurried  on  our 

account,"  said  the  Professor,  with  a  look  of 

the  most  winning  complacency. 

Jane  replied,  "that  the  occasion  of  her 
speedy  return  was  the  family  being  from 
home." 

"  Master  Timothy  and  I,"  continued  the 
deceitful  old  gallant,  "  were  just  proceeding 
to  take  a  short  walk  down  the  country,  the 
day  is  so  delightful,  so  charming,  so  intoxi- 
cating I  may  eay ;  and  we  had  no  regret 
except  the  want  of  your  company." 

Jane  was  enchanted  with  the  Professor's 
courtesy  ;  and  having,  with  the  assistance  of 
Timothy,  mounted  once  more  her  little 
palfrey,  she  rode  off  at  full  gallop  to  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  her  graceful  horsemanship 
to  his  admiring  eyes. 

When  parrots  are  shut  up  in  cages  they 
are  taught  two  accomplishments  :  they  are 
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taught  to  speak,  and  to  dance.  Most  people 
have  seeD  these  accomplishmeDts  exhibited 
by  them  as  well  as  by  their  counterparts— 
youog  ladies  and  young  gentlemcD  of  a 
certain  school  who  have  been  trained  on 
principles  circumscribed  within  a  ver) 
narrow  range  ;  and  who,  moreover,  posseu 
in  themselves  but  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
average  intellect  which  nature  has  kind!] 
bestowed  upon  the  generality  of  the  humai 
race.  As  for  the  art  of  talking,  it  is  i 
pleasing  art  when  well  exercised  ;  and  evei 
in  its  more  trifling  forms,  it  is  on  somi 
occasions  better  than  that  portentous  anc 
oppressive  silence,  as  if  the  faculties  wen 
frozen  up. 

Silence  is  not  always  wisdom,  it  is  ver 
often  mere  expediency.  Every  body  know 
the  story  of  the  lady  of  fortune  who  marriei 
her  footman  ;  and  he  being  totally  ignoraD 
how  to  acquit  himself  in  company  so  as  t 
avoid  contempt,  was  advised  by  a  worth; 
Oxford  divine  to  dress  well,  and  hold  hi 
tongue,  which  advice  the  poor  fellow  s< 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  that  he  acquired  tb 
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reputation  of  being  the  most  sensible  and 
weii-bred  man  in  the  county. 

As  to  dancing,  far  be  it  from  any  one  to  im- 
pugn tbe  noble  and  healthful  exercise  when 
engaged  in  by  sensible  people  whether  young 
or  old  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  We  have 
heard  of  great  statesmen  plajfing  at  tops  or 
uioepins  with  their  children  without  detri- 
ment to  tbe  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  with- 
out unsettling  tbe  gravity  of  their  character 
and  habits  by  the  pleasing  pastime.  Though 
they  had  recreated  themselves  with  a  trip  to 
the  tune  of  "  The  Haymakers,"  or  "  Money 
in  both  Pockets,"  or  engaged  in  the  more 
invigorating  and  energetic  muscular  move- 
ments required  to  the  double  quick  time  of 
the  "  Moulin  Dhu,"  the  constitution  of  their 
country  would  not  have  suflFered  by  it,  and 
their  own  physical  constitution  might  have 
been  thereby  materially  improved.  But 
dancing,  that  with  all  its  time-killing  accom- 
paniments, infatuates  giddy  minds  upset  by 
the  intoxication  of  dress,  admiration,  flat- 
tery, flirtation  and  match-making,  "  is,  is, 
as  moralists  have  proved,  and  as  a  gen- 
D  3 
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tleman  stuttered  out  when  attempting  at 
a  public  meeting  to  give  utterance  to  his 
indignation  at  the  Apocrjrpha,  "  is,  is,  is 
an  accursed  thing." 

But  we  are  not  going  to  fly  off  into  a 
moral  commentary,  vhile  the  reader  is 
fumbling  over  the  leaves  impatiently,  and 
asking,  *'  What  ia  all  this  ?"  But  we  will 
propound  a  riddle.  There  is  a  well-known 
enigma  which  we  have  all  doubtless  seen 
in  the  days  of  our  juvenile  amnsementa, 
when  one,  attempting  to  entertain  tliE 
rest,  takes  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  anc 
draws  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  a  myste 
rious  figure  of  circular  form,  which  b< 
hands  to  the  company,  and  asks  then 
to  guess  what  it  is.  Clever  people  ar 
the  worst  at  guessing.  They  are  afraid  t 
hazard  their  reputation  by  speaking  rashl} 
Those  of  less  pretensions  have  do  fear,  an 
speak  out  at  once,  "  It  is  an  oyster."  N) 
"  it  is  an  egg." — "  It  is  a  shiUing." — It 
the  moon,  or  the  terrestrial  globe."  A 
wrong— guess  again ;  and  thus  they  go  c 
till  they  get  chagrined,  and  will  guess  i 
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more;  when  the  propouoder  helps  them  a 
little  by  telling  them  it  is  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plays.  "  It  is  Henry  the  Eighth," 
cries  one  of  tlie  sensible  people,  who  thinks 
it  now  time  to  show  metal  after  all  the  rest 
have  exposed  their  stupidity.  No  ;  "  It  is 
Richard  the  Third."— It  is  "The  Tem- 
pest." 

"  It  is  Cato,"  cries  one  of  the  rash 
speakers.  "  That  is  not  Shakspeare,"  cry 
the  majority  of  the  company.  "  Oh,  I  made 
a  mistake — it  is  the  tragedy  of  Douglas." 
Now  the  laugh  begins ;  and  juveniles  have 
DO  manners  in  their  merriment.  These 
blunders  are  the  best  part  of  the  sport,  and 
they  laugh  till  they  can  laugh  no  longer. 
Finally,  the  mystery  is  referred  to  a  very 
demure  one,  who  has  sat  silent  to  cloak  her 
ignorance,  and  she  declares  her  inability  to 
Rolveit,as  her  conscience  never  allowed  her 
to  take  a  play  book  in  her  hand.  Then,  then 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  must  be  told  it 
IB — "  Much  ado  about  Nothing." 

So  we  have  come  round  again  to  our 
right  position. 
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We  set  out  by  talking  about  a  panx>t,  who 
for  all  tbe  variety  that  it  can  be  taught  to 
chatter  has  but  one  step  in  dancing.  With 
one  claw  it  catches  bold  of  the  wires  of  its 
cage ,  while  the  other  foot  rests  upon  its  perch ; 
and  thus  it  moves  its  body  up  and  down  in 
a  sort  of  unison  to  the  tune  that  is  whistled 
or  sung  to  it.  When  tbe  venerable  Profes- 
sor, and  his  nimble  companion  Timotby 
came  again  in  sight  of  their  young  charge, 
who  had  rode  so  briskly  off  from  her 
courteous  followers,  to  their  great  conster- 
nation they  beheld  her,  and  her  spirited 
Bucephalus  performing  a  most  singular  p(u 
de  deux  upon  tbe  road.  The  girths  bad 
slackened,  and  tbe  saddle  turning  round 
had  tlinist  Jane  from  her  seat ;  but  entan- 
gled with  the  stirrup,  she  still  held  firmly 
by  the  bridle,  striving  to  restrain  tbe  ani- 
mal, and  extricate  her  foot ;  but  he,  dis- 
daining tbe  control,  reared  back  bis  head, 
and  paced  and  pattered  round  and  round 
upon  the  road  in  small  circles,  dragging 
along  with  bim  bis  fair  encumbrance ;  who, 
with  one  foot  fixed  in  the  stirrup,  and  the 
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Other  OD  the  grouad,  hopped  after  him  much 
ID  the  fashion  of  the  parrot. 

In  a  state  of  real  anxiety  and  alarm,  the 
two  worthies,  followed  by  the  dogs,  hastened 
on  to  extricate  her  from  her  awkward 
plight  ;  btit  before  they  arrived,  she  had 
succeeded  in  disengaging  herself.  She  still 
grasped  the  bridle,  otherwise  the  impatient 
animal  longing  to  rejoin  its  fellows  in  the 
Dundauvie  pasture,  would  have  bounded  off 
from  her  on  its  homeward  course. 

What  a  day  of  errors  this  has  been  ! 
thought  she,  as  Mr.  Janeway  pronounced 
it  impossible  to  proceed  without  getting  the 
bands  repaired,  the  buckles  having  come 
off  on  his  attempting  to  re-adjust  the  saddle. 
She  insisted  on  walking  home,  and  leading 
the  horse  ;  but  Guatavus  pronounced  that 
her  dehcate  frame  was  inadequate  to  the 
eiertion  ;  they  thus  had  no  alternative  but 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  Trenches. 

Thfty  halted  at  the  public-house,  and 
were  received  at  the  door  by  the  landlady 
herself,  whose  appearance  and  manner  indi- 
cated the  nature  of  her  profession ;  and  that 
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she  too  often  out  of  courtesy  tasted  a  little 
to  the  health  of  her  guests.  She  recognised 
Mr.  Timothy,  and  informed  him  that  his 
brother,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Duodauvie, 
was  in  the  house  taking  "  a  check"  ol 
dinner  with  the  "  tummlers ;"  and  imme- 
diately the  party  were  introduced  into  a 
room  where  Mr.  Janeway  sat  at  the  head  ol 
the  table  mixing  their  after-dinner  potation, 
a  bowl  of  hot  punch,  out  of  which  he  heart- 
ily plied  his  own  glass,  and  the  glasses  of  hi! 
companions,  the  before-mentioned  tumblen 
or  strolling  actors,  who  were  three  in  nuni' 
her.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  ap- 
peared another  group  of  guests  of  inferioi 
quality,  the  tailor  of  the  village,  the  Bmitt 
from  Caimmonyacre,  and  a  few  other  botttf 
companions  of  the  same  sort,  all  seatec 
round  another  table,  which  was  sunnountec 
with  pewter  measures  aod  dram  glasses 
and  floated  in  a  sea  of  liquor  that  was  spit 
upon  the  board. 

Jane  shrunk  back  at  the  sight  of  th( 
company,  and  said  she  would  rather  waii 
outside  ;  but  the  officious  landlady,  througt 
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the  Strength  of  hospitable  rudeness,  over- 
ruled her  scruples,  by  pushing  her  into 
the  room,  shutting  the  door,  and  intimated 
that  she  would  bring  three  other  clean 
glasses  JDEtantly. 

Miss  Murray  courtesied  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Janeway,  and  retiring  to  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  room  sat  down.  The  Professor  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  band,  and  in  his  usual 
loud  manner  congratulated  him  on  bis  good 
looks  and  healthy  appearance,  and  seated 
himself  beside  him  ;  while  his  dog  Grouse, 
encouraged  to  be  forward  by  some  corres- 
ponding flattery  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Janeway,  leapt  up  on  the  large  deal  table 
where  there  waa  ample  space,  and  laid  him- 
self down  to  rest,  with  his  head  at  the  end 
of  the  table  facing  the  door,  and  his  tail  to 
the  company.  The  other  dogs  contented 
withhurabler  positions,  stretched  themselves 
CD  the  floor  among  the  legs  of  the  guests,  or 
rolled  themselves  up  for  sleep.  Timothy, 
meanwhile,  had  recognised  with  great  cour- 
tesy one  of  his  brother's  jovial  friends. 
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having  witnessed  him  at  some  performance 
in  the  town  of  Spittalbrig ;  and  he  insinuated 
himself  so  speedily  into  the  gentleman's  good 
graces.by  such  hyperbolical  corapHmeDts  to 
his  talents,  that  be  seemed  to  have  dropped 
for  a  time  the  simplicity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter,  and  assumed  the  Professor's.  The 
delighted  actor  without  ceremony  filling 
bis  own  empty  glass,  presented  it  to  bim, 
and  grasped  his  hand,  and  almost  wrung 
it  off  with  the  most  affectionate  ecstacy. 

The  landlady  entering  at  this  moment 
with  three  additional  glasses,  intimated  that 
Mr.  Measurefit,  the  shoemaker,  was  repair- 
ing the  saddle  with  all  expedition,  and  re- 
commended the  guests  to  make  good  use 
of  their  time,  and  not  allow  the  liquor  to 
cool  before  them,  and  to  be  sure  to  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  young  lady,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  accidents  that  had 
befallen  her  on  the  road. 

Miss  Murray  was  meditating  a  retreat 
while  this  advice  was  being  delivered ;  but 
the  hostess,  who  was  suddenly  called  sway, 
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shut  the  door,  and  her  timidity  and  inde- 
cision would  not  allow  her  to  emerge  froai 
ber  corner. 

The  rays  of  the  afternoon's  snn  streaming 
through  the  window,  fell  with  a  dazzling 
glare  upon  her  averted  countenance.  She 
could  not  move  out  of  the  way  of  this  pain- 
ful annoyance  without  drawing  nearer  to 
the  table,  rather  than  do  which,  she  retained 
her  place,  but  evaded  the  sun-beams  as  well 
as  she  could,  by  turning  her  side  to  the  com- 
pany. This  small  movement  attracted  their 
attention,  all  eyes  were  instantly  turned 
towards  her,  and  many  polite  apologies 
were  made  for  not  attending  to  her  com- 
fort. The  vociferous  talking  even  of  the 
inferior  bottle  companions  ceased  for  a 
short  time,  and  they  whispered  among 
themselves  high  eulo^ums  upon  her  beauty, 
which,  one  of  them  remarked,  it  was  of  no 
use  for  her  to  try  to  hide. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am,"  exclaimed 
the  Professor,  rising  and  placing  a  chair  for 
her  beside  himself  near  the  table,  "  excuse 
my  rudeness.     I  was  so  overcome  with  joy 
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at  the  sight  of  my  good,  respected,  sensibli 
friend  Mr.  Janeway,  that  I  really — beggin; 
your  forgiveness — am  afraid  I  have  over 
looked  my  duty  to  you." 

This  speech  of  the  Professor  helped  he 
out  of  her  embarrassment,  but  she  decline 
the  preferred  chair :  upon  which  all  tb 
gentlemen  started  up  and  united  their  ei 
treaties,  strengthened  by  many  handBois 
compliments,  ail  of  which  she  resiste 
till  the  portly  Professor,  with  a  grand  a 
stepped  across  the  room  and  handed  her  i 
the  chair  in  question,  upon  which  she  sun 
languishingly,  for  she  was  indeed  ove 
powered  with  exhaustion,  and  the  iotoler 
ble  heat  of  the  place,  and  the  steams  of  tl 
hot  liquor. 

"  Bravo,"  cried  Mr.  Jaaeway. 

"  Love's  like  i  Undscape  which  doth  abmd 
Smooth  at  ■  distance,  rough  at  hand ; 

Or  like  a  fire,  which  from  afar 

Doth  gently  warm,  coniumea  when  near. 

You  are  the  lucky  man,  Doctor,"  coi 
tinued  be,  waving  his  hands  in  a  fantastic 
manner,  and  with  an  affected  tone  be  adde< 
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"  What  though  1  be  not  ao  in  grace  u  you, 
So  hung  upon  witb  love,  bo  fortunate ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved  ?" 

"  Tak  ye  that,  Miss  Jane,  it  will  be  no 

wrang  ye,"  said  Timotliy,  interrupting  with 
his  homely  prose  bis  brother's  quotations, 
and  presenting  to  the  young  lady  a  flowing 
glass. 

"  I  never  taste  spirits,  I  assure  you,"  said 
she  shrinking  back. 

"No  nectar?"  interposed  the  principal 
actor.  "  Nectar  were  more  like  the  food 
for  entering  thy  fair  lips." 

"Drink,  man, "cried  the  harlequin  of  the 
party,  correcting  him. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  the  same,"  retorted  the 
other ;  "  and  I  can  prove  it — pure  as  the 
fairest  liquid,  yet  nourishing  as  the  most 
substantial  viand." 

"  All  the  same  indeed  I"  cried  the  third 
tumbler,  with  contempt.  "  I  never  liked 
meat  and  drink  to  be  confounded  iu  my 
life.  But  if  the  lady  can  eat  nothing  but 
ambrosia,  and  drink  nothing  but  nectar, 
1  am  afraid  she  is  in  danger  of  starring,  as 
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none  of  these  commodities  are  to  be  had  in 
this  scurvy,  beggarly  beast  of  a  place, 
where  we  can't  get  no  encouragemeot  foi 
our  liberal  profeesion.  By  Jove,  they  are  ai 
greedy  as  grubs,  and  as  bare  as  skeletons 
but  it  is  the  case  all  over  Scotland.  We'vi 
been  ruined  by  coming  here  ;  and  this  holi 
of  a  Trench,  as  they  call  it,  is  dirtier  an 
greedier  than  all.  Not  a  soul  in  it  bu 
would  scrape  the  one  half  of  the  infemi 
regions  for  the  thirteenth  thousandth  pai 
of  the  half  of  a  farthing  1" 
This  gentleman  uttered  this  angry  inrectiv 
so  much  like  one  on  whom  the  good  hqut 
of  beggarly  Scotland  was  beginning  to  sbe 
its  effects,  that  the  other  gentiemen  deeme 
it  prudent  to  let  him  have  it  all  his  ow 
way ;  when  Jane,  who  was  traveUing  for  ii 
formation,  and  who  kept  a  memorandui 
book  to  note  down  all  new  and  difficu 
words  with  their  meanings,  and  any  otbi 
scrap  of  intelligence  which  she  could  pic 
up  in  her  way,  took  courage  to  addrei 
the  first  actor  who  had  spoken,  and  askc 
him  in  a  gentle  voice. 
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"  What  kind  of  wine  U  nectar  ?" 

"Thy  very  innocence,  fair  lady,"  replied 
he, "  shows  that  it  alone  were  the  fit  bever- 
age for  thee.  But  as  for  its  quality,  Ma- 
dam, the  gods  only  can  describe  its  ezqui- 
sileDess  and  delectability." 

This  was  delivered  in  a  fine  tone  of  decla- 
mation. And  Miss  Murray,  who  had  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  literary  treat  when 
^niuses  meet  together,  or  when  one  mas- 
ter spirit  entertains  and  delights  the  com- 
pany, began  to  think  she  was  enjoying 
something  of  the  sort  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
she  became  more  reconciled  to  her  situa- 
tion while  listening  to  the  bombast  of  the 
half  tipsy  man. 

"  Any  thing  that's  refused  there,  ye  can 
just  hand  this  way ;  for  our  stoups  are 
loom,"  cried  a  huge  man  from  the  other 
table. 

"  Ye're  aye  laith  that  ony  thing  should 
be  lost,  Mr.  Peltmetal,"  siud  one  of  bis 
companions ;  "  but  we'll  e'en  no  trust  to 
what  they  can  gie.  We  had  as  gude  ca' 
for  anither  mutcbkin  for  oursels." 
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So  saying,  be  took  up  one  of  the  pewter 
measures,  and  beat  it  on  the  table  till  the 
room  rang  again. 

The  hostess  instantly  answered  the  well- 
known  summons,  and  speedily  replenished 
the  measures  with  rum  and  whiskey. 

"  Stay,  gudewife,"  cried  Mr.  Peltinetal, 
the  blacksmith,  from  the  Caimmonyacre  es- 
tate, "  and  taste  a  glass  yoursel,  and  set  the 
leddy  there  a  gude  example,  for,  maybe,  gin 
she  saw  another  woman  body  coup  up  the 
little  finger,  she  wadna  be  so  shamefu'." 

"  She's  shamefu'  indeed,  gia  she  winna 
taste.  I  ne'er  was  that  way  a'  my  days," 
said  the  hostess. 

"  And  there's  no  a  cannier  woman  in  the 
public  line,"  said  Mr.  Peltmetal. 

"  That  is  the  candid,"  responded  Daniel 
McRobbie,  the  travelling  merchant. 

The  hostess  having  swallowed  the  liquor, 
got  her  glass  replenished,  and  presented  it 
to  her  fair  guest,  whose  feelings  of  pride 
and  anger  were  by  this  time  boiling  over , 
but  she  had  the  prudence  to  restrain  them ; 
and  she  merely  touched  with  her  lips  the 
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iroferred  glass  and  set  it  down,  but  made 
errible  contortions  of  countenance,  as  if  it 
Kre  the  most  nauseous  drug. 

"  Sirs,  but  ye  are  a  puir  rickle  o' 
lanes !"  exclaimed  the  officious  landlady, 
flapping  her  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "It 
>howB  ye  have  nae  come  frae  a  gude  girse 
xuntry." 

Miss  Murray  now  rose  from  her  seat,  in- 
lignant  at  the  aspersion  thrown  out  against 
ler  native  place,  and  entered  into  a  full 
^dication  of  the  Highlands,  setting  forth 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of 
the  produce  and,  above  all,  the  ample  sup- 
plies at  her  father's  table. 

"  Jostua,  justna,"  said  the  hostess. 
"  Nae  doubt  ye've  a  grand  up-pitting,  wi'  a' 
that  equipage  o'  victuals  and  servants,  and 
nhat  not  that  ye  speak  o' ;  but  a  common 
body  like  me  couldna  be  uae  judge  o'  what 
they  never  saw.  But  I  canna,  Mem,  let  ye 
gang  out  o'  my  establishment  wi'  your 
coat  skailt,  or  rather  I'm  thinking  it's  a 
fair  skreed.  Hie,  lassie,"  shouted  she  to 
lier  little  maid  servant  in  the  other  end  of 
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the  house,  *'  bring  me  a  needle  aod  thread, 
and  I'll  mak  a  finish  if  I  can." 

So  saying,  the  peremptory  dame  sat  dowi 
on  a  low  seat,  and  commenced  her  opera 
tions ;  but  was  baffled  at  the  outset  by  hei 
ineffectual  attempts  to  thread  her  needle 
upon  which  she  consigned  the  task  to  thi 
hands  of  the  half  tipsy  tailor,  Mr.  Rinbread 
who,  rousing  up  as  from  a  lethargy,  or  fron 
a  lit  of  deep  moral  reflection,  burst  out  witi 
a  Bong  : 


"  It's  glide  to  be  merry  in  Buld  claiie. 
If  a  gnde  to  be  merry  in  uild  claJM, 
If  ■  glide  to  be  meiry  in  &uld  claiw. 

We  dinna  ken  whan  well  get  new. 

The  tulor's  grown  sae  luy, 
The  tailor's  grown  aae  lazy. 
The  tailor's  grown  sae  lazy, 

Hell  no  come  here  to  shoo. 

Some  say  we'll  never  be  monied. 
Some  Bay  we'll  never  be  married. 
Some  say  we'U  never  be  manied. 
An  iU  tale  is  ape  ower  true." 

Mr.  Peltmetal,  the  landlady,  the  travel- 
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ling  merchaat,  and  the  rest  of  the  frater- 
nity joined  io  full  chorus  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  other  company,  who  be- 
seeched  for  silence  in  vain.  Mr.  Janeway 
Bat  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears.  The  players 
swore  stage  oaths,  and  uttered  English  exe- 
crations against  the  country,  and  Timothy 
fidgetted  about  upon  his  seat,  repeating  his 
usual  exclamation,  "  Odd  save  us,  that's 
awfu' '." 

"  It  is  more  merry  than  pleasant  I  con- 
fess," cried  the  Professor,  bursting  out  into 
a  loud  laugh. 

Mr.  Measureiit's  appearance  at  the  door, 
iatimatiiig  that  the  repairs  of  the  saddle 
were  completed,  was  a  happy  relief  to  the 
gentlemen  and  Miss  Murray,  who  started 
on  the  instant  to  depart. 

Miss  Murray,  notwithstaading  her  sim- 
plicity,  knew  how  to  do  the  popular  thing, 
and  to  pass  over  the  indignities  that  she 
had  been  constrained  to  submit  to.  She 
remunerated  Mr.  Measurefit  and  the  tailor 
handsomely  for    their    services,    and  she 
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slipped  a  generouB  trifle  of  three  or  fooi 
shillings  into  the  band  of  the  hostess,  wht 
escorted  ber  to  the  door. 

"There  was  aae  call  for  putting  yoarse 
to  ony  trouble,"  said  the  dame,  courtseyioj 
very  low.  "  You're  a  real  nice  yoon] 
leddy,  and  a  weel  farred.  Ye'll  get  a  gadi 
marriage  there's  nae  doubt.  'Deed  moo; 
a  waur  woman's  had  a  man  afore  your  tim 
o'  day.  But  ye'll  bae  prime  gude  tuck  yel 
I  think,  or  I've  lost  a'  my  wisdom." 

"  I  intend,"  said  Jane,  very  sweetly,  "t 
tell  my  uncle  Dundauvie  how  very  kio 
you  have  been  to  me  ;  for  perhaps  it  ma 
be  in  his  power  to  do  something  for  you 
family." 

"  As  sure  as  life  ye're  ower  gude,  Mem, 
replied  the  hostess.  "  Ye're  too  much  tfa 
leddy  I  see ;  but  we've  muckle  need  o'  on 
body  that  will  speak  a  gude  word  for  ui 
My  man's  no  worth  a  snuff  j  he's  bee 
lying  for  three  months ;  and  I'm  but  a  sill 
woman,  as  you  see,  and  have  a  big  smi 
family  to  provide  for.  But,  Mem,"  ooi 
tinned  she,  in  sn  undertone,  and  drawin 
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^aoe  a  few  steps  farther  out  of  hearing  of 
he  group  who  were  assembled  round  the 
Ktoy,  "  I've  a  wamiu'  to  gie  ye,  and  I 
lope  ye'll  no  tak  it  ill  out ;  but  there's  a 
;eay  suspicious  character  lodging  about  the 
il&ce,  so  I  widna  just  advise  ye  to  ride  on 
J  your  lane  afore  the  gentlemen,  for  wba 
ens  but  he  micbt  be  lurktn'  about  the 
ykes  wast  bye ;  and  it's  nane  but  the  Provi- 
«ace  abune  our  heids  that  could  tell  what 
drantage    he    micht   tak,   the   ugly   vil- 


"  Is  it  possible  ?"  racdaimed  Jane,  shud- 
eriog.  "  Why  is  lie  not  taken  up  by  the 
uthorities  ?" 

"  Authorities,  Mem  I  Wha  are  the 
uthorities  ?  There's  nae  authority,  my 
ertie,  here,  and  there  will  soon  be  nane  in 
'  the  land,  for  every  ane  wAuts  to  be  his 
in  maister,  and  they  say  Spittalbrig's  Ukc 
•edlam  at  this  moment,  wi'  every  ane 
living  to  break  loose,  and  every  ane 
Itlin  to  be  the  heid." 

"  It  is  shocking,"  said  Misd  Mwray ; 
I  2 
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"  but  what  of  that  dreadful  character  yc 
spoke  of?" 

"Bless  your  heart,  Mem,  I  canna  ti 
ye ;  and  what  can  a  curran  silly  fowk  do 
a  remote  place  like  this,  though  we  were 
killed  to  death  in  our  beds  ?  I  dare  say  h< 
in  league  with  thae  play-actor  TillaioB  ;  a 
it  is  said  they  have  nigh  hand  murdered 
honest  gentleman  atweesh  Spittalbrig  a 
this.  But  they'll  gae  to  the  gallowe  at  t 
last,  that's  ae  comfort.  But  I  beseech ; 
Mem,  no  to  let  on  that  I  have  said  awoi 
it  micht  blaw  an  ill  wind  by  my  door — I 
butchering  villains  that  they  are  I" 

"  And  do  you  really  think  they  will 
hanged?"  said  Jane,  shuddering  again 
the  fearful  disclosures  which  she  receii 
with  unlimited  credulity. 

"  Hanged  for  certain,  Mem.  It's  i 
best  thing  they  could  do  to  them." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  am  under  great  obligatii 
to  you  for  putting  me  on  my  guard," 
joined  Miss  Murray,  In  a  tone  of  gratitu 

"  As  for  obligations,"  said  the  shre 
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hostess,  "  I  think  if  me  and  my  family  could 
lay  tbe  hair  o*  our  heids  below  your  feet, 
that  would  be  our  obligation  ;  but  whisht 
for  gudeness  aake !  there's  the  ill-looking 
doug !" 

Jane  started  with  surprise  and  fear  when 
she  saw  a  man — certainly  a  very  handsome 
oae,  although  to  her  imagination  he  seemed 
as  ugly  and  fierce  as  the  landlady  had  de- 
scribed, issuing  from  a  stable  door  at  some 
distance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  ridiog-coat, 
bnt  without  a  hat,  and  carried  in  bis  hand 
a  large  horsewhip. 

"  Gracious  me,  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot,  what 
do  you  do  here  ?"  cried  Mr.  Janeway, 
hastening  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  terrific 
stranger.  "  Where  in  the  world  have  you 
come  from  ?  Do  come,  and  I'll  introduce 
yon  to  one  of  the  Dundauvie  fair  ladies." 

"  Is  it  any  of  the  Miss  Melvilles  ?"  said 
Frederick,  in  an  agitated  tone,  while  bis 
face  reddened  to  scarlet,  and  he  scarcely 
ventured  to  glance  at  the  party.  Mr. 
Janeway  still  kept  his  hand,  and  attempted 
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to  drag  him  towards  Mibb  Murray.  Bat 
tSr.  Eliot,  unable  to  conceal  fais  dJscoiD- 
porare,  dieengaged  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friend,  and  retreated  again 
into  the  stable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

His  addictioii  wxb  to  courses  Toin ; 
His  tours  filled  up  vith  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  nerer  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  seqaestntion 
Tma  open  haonts. 

BHAIBSPBRB. 

Miss  Murray  had  no  opportuoity  of  im- 
mediately relating  her  adventures  on  her 
retiurn  to  Dundauvie,  for  it  nas  just  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  two  straogers  had  un- 
expectedly amved.  These  were  Mr. 
Merrythought  of  Cainunonyacre,  a  wealthy 
odghbouring  proprietor,  and  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Siclike,  a  young  man,  likewise  of  pro- 
perty, who  had  been  brought  up  for  the 
bar. 

Mr.  Merrythought  was  in  the  prime  of 
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life.  He  was  a  man  of  siogular  external 
accompHsbmeDts  ;  handsome  in  figan 
and  graceful  in  carriage,  and  posBeseing  al 
the  fascinations  of  a  man  of  the  world 
His  elegant  manners,  and  lively  agree^i 
address  made  him  the  darling  of  the  circli 
in  which  he  moved ;  but  notwithstandini 
the  air  of  high-bred  refinement  that  h 
possessed,  and  the  indications  of  here 
ditary  and  inherent  pride  resulting  froi 
the  high  standing  which  he  maintained  i 
exclusive  circles,  and  from  the  unrestraine 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  there  was 
waggish  cast  of  drollery  in  his  countenanci 
when  it  was  not  settled  into  a  con 
posed  look  of  sober  propriety  almost  i 
comic.  And  when  the  lively  mood  can 
upon  him,  the  courtly  demeanour  of  ti 
man  of  fashion  gave  way,  and  there  flowe 
out  a  vein  of  the  most  irresistible  humoQ 
He  bad  received  a  religious  educatic 
under  the  anxious  surveillance  of  a  pioi 
mother  ;  and '  if  she  had  not  succeedc 
in  fixing  serious  impressions  in  h 
mind,  he    bad  at   least  been   brought  i 
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observe  all  the  decencies  of  external  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  was  iavariably  remarked  that 
there  did  not  appear  at  the  chapel  of  Bally- 
birsal,  where  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  a 
more  reverent  and  attentive  hearer,  al- 
though it  has  been  alleged  that  when  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  precincts  of 
the  consecrated  place,  he  could  show  off 
to  the  life  the  curl  of  the  nose  and  the  in- 
describable contortion  of  features  which 
the  reverend  old  gentleman,  who  officiated 
there  made  systematically  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  when  in  the  pulpit.  And 
Mr.  Merrythought  did  not  omit,  when  exer- 
cising his  powers  of  mimicry,  the  Aber- 
donian  twang  of  the  same  worthy  clergy- 
man, who,  notwithstanding  bis  residence 
for  6fty  years  in  a  more  southerly  county, 
slill  retained  the  peculiarities  of  his  native 
tone  and  dialect. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Merrythought  showed  indications  of  benefit 
derived  from  the  Reverend  Doctor  Dry- 
path's  pulpit  instructions,  these,  setting 
aside  style  and  manner,  were  excellent  in 
E  3 
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their  way,  though  scarcely  Buch  as  migfa 
be  expected  to  arrest  a  thoughtless  yoaaj 
man  in  bis  career  of  worldly  pleasure  am 
self-gratification.  But  the  good  old  gen 
tleman-  did  not  confine  hia  jninistratioDS  t 
pulpit  instniction,  for  he  often  tendered,  i: 
bis  own  peculiar  manner,  a  word  of  prirat 
advice  and  warning  to  his  gay  hearer.  H 
looked  upon  all  the  young  generation  as  hi 
own  family.  He  had  resided  nearly  half 
century  in  that  place,  and  all  bom  withi 
that  period,  belonging  to  his  commuaioi 
had  been  reared  up  under  hia  auspicet 
He  had  baptized  them,  and  bad  followed  a 
that  initiat(H7  rite  with  the  subsequent  ii 
etmctions  provided  by  the  church.  He  ha 
admitted  them  to  the  communioD-table 
and  considering  all  these  circumstances, 
unthinking  youth  and  equally  careless  mai 
hood  were  not  impressed,  he  was  impresse 
himself  with  a  sense  of  their  importano 
and  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Menythought's  cousin  was  a  cfaarw 
ter  much  of  the  same  stamp  as  himsdf,  bi 
without  possessing  the  same  amiable  feelioj 
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utd  good  dispositiona  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  CairDmonyacre.  Their  relatioa- 
iliip  was  palpable.  The  couaia  was  ia  face 
and  figure  a  disagreeable  family  likeness  of 
the  other.  His  aspect  was  almost  forbid- 
ding ;  and  how  Mr.  Merrythought  liked  him 
M  well  was  everybody's  wonder.  Cairn- 
monyacre  dashed  recklessly  into  all  sorts  of 
unpremeditated  folly,  while  Mr.  Siolike  who 
was  a  close  imitator  of  all  his  worst  quali- 
Ciea,  was  a  cold-hearted  plotter  of  mischief, 
as  all  imitators  of  evil  must  necessarily  be. 
The  iII^>^e8aion  Mr.  Merrythought  left  upon 
every  company  with  which  he  mingled  was 
inrarlably  pleasing, whilethe impression  pro- 
duced by  the  other  was  aversion  and  dislike, 
strengthened  by  his  glaring  affectation  of  his 
cousin's  manner,  and  his  unfavourable 
family  resemblance  to  him. 

Mr.  SicUke  had  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Dunbar's  daughter,  rather  to  gratify 
ambition  than  from  love.  He  was  incapa- 
ble of  a  dbinterested  attachment.  His  offer 
was  repulsed  by  Geraldine  Dunbar  with  a 
decision  that  had  nettled  his   pride,  and 
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roused  his  malignant  passions ;  and  these 
bad  feelings  were  irritated  and  increased  by 
the  ridicule  which  the  rumour  of  his  defeat 
occasioned  in  the  country  neighbourhood. 

From  that  period  he  cherished  an  ill-wiU 
towards  the  Dundauvie  family,  and  he  se- 
cretly rejoiced  at  anything  prejudicial  tt 
their  interests. 

■  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Merrythought,  whi 
had  no  rancorous  feelings  of  any  Mad 
loved  them  all  with  a  sincere  and  vann 
hearted  friendship. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  come  upon 
familiar  friendly  visit;  all  ceremony  *' 
dispensed  with ;  and  preparation  was  uniii 
cessary,  for  Mr.  Dunbar  always  kept 
handsome  table,  so  that  there  required  i 
hasty  or  shabby  expedient  to  hide  tl 
nakedness  of  the  land. 

It  may  have  been  observed,  that  M 
Dunbar  took  small  umbrages  at  particul 
persons,  without  cherishing  any  feelii 
amounting  to  malice  or  dislike.  Theb 
Mr.  Merrythought,  his  early  contempora 
and  friend,  had  commenced  operations 
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biiilding  and  improvement  on  a  magDificent 
scale,  and  uasurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country ;  and  that  be  had  done  so  without 
coQsulting  him,  and  asking  bis  advice  was 
an  offence  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  gentle- 
man's having  died  while  his  splendid  under- 
takings were  only  in  progress,  so  far  from 
smoothing  down  the  Laird's  asperity,  rather 
served  to  increase  it.  He  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  disposition  of  the  grounds 
at  Cairinonyacre,  and  the  site  of  the  man- 
sion ;  and  the  severe  invectives  against  the 
injudicious  planners  which  he  pertinaciously 
uttered  when  he  could  obtain  a  hearing 
from  old  Mr.  Merrythought,  he  now  un- 
sparingly dealt  out  in  presence  of  his  son. 

Mr.  Merrythought  knew  the  Laird's  pe- 
culiarities, and  enjoyed  them  even  when 
directed  against  himself;  and  although  not 
unsusceptible  of  any  thing  that  might  seem 
an  impeachment  of  his  father's  taste  and 
judgment,  he,  with  that  perfect  self-posses- 
sion and  pohteness  natural  to  him,  seemed 
not  to  feel  it,  but  exclaimed,  with  his  usual 
good  humour,  "  I  hope,  Dundauvie,  myhouse 
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won't  turn  out  such  a  bad  afiair  as  yoi 
prognosticate.  At  all  events,  I  shall  maki 
myself  meny  ia  it  while  it  stands ;  and 
shall  ask  you  to  the  heating  of  it.  Ani 
you,  Madam,  must  honour  me  with  you 
presence  too,"  said  he,  turning  to  Mre 
Melville.  "  And  if  we  find  it  too  frail  : 
tabernacle  to  dwell  in — if  our  music  ani 
our  merriment  be  like  to  rend  the  ffallc 
and  break  down  the  ceiling,  i'  faith  I  shal 
convert  it  into  a  convent ;  and  I  see  befoi 
me  the  one  whom  I  should  like  to  plac 
over  it  as  the  Lady  Abbess." 

Felicia,  to  whom  this  conclnding  remarl 
was  directed,  smiled  sweetly  in  reply ;  whil 
her  incorrigible  guardian  thus  prosecute 
his  comment  on  his  guest's  estate. 

"  In  short  I  aye  think  that  in  choosing 
situation  for  building,  a  dry  bottom  is  th 
first  thing  to  be  considered.  For  whei 
there  is  a  wet  til],  and  the  dnuns  no  [Mxiperl 
directed,  nae  good  can  come  o'  that.  Fo 
ye  see  the  story  is,  I  have  had  expaieno 
o'  thae  things.  I  advised  my  nephew,  Cap 
tain  Murray,  of  Glenraht,  to   mak  a  bi| 
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dram  at  once  ia  his  moss  park,  and  no  the 
nna'  anee  that  he  vas  plaaoing ;  and  this 
carried  off  the  water  frae  coining  down  on 
the  hack  o*  the  bouse ;  and  now  he's  amaist 
free  o'  dwnp  a'thegither,  when  they  used 
to  be  wtding  knee-deep,  I  believe,  in  their 
parlour." 

Min  Murray  intimated  softly  to  the  gen- 
tlemen that  her  uncle  was  quite  in  a 
mistake.  ' 

"  Na,  troth,  body,  I'm  no  far  wrang,"  said 
the  Laird  overhearing  her,  "  and  ano- 
ther thing  I  didna  approve  o'  as  I  men- 
tioned to  your  ftdtber,  your  lint  pools,  and 
your  bleaching  green,  were  abnne  the  level 
of  where  ye  drew  the  water  for  family 
use ;  and  although  the  water  was  filtered 
throngh  the  gnind  afore  it  descended,  the 
unwholesome  ingredients  must  hae  been 
communicated,  which  yell  sdlow  was  no 
very  agreeable." 

"  Ob,  Sit,"  said  Jane,  very  much  dis- 
composed, "  yoQ  forget  that  we  have  a 
dehghtful  spring,  which  we  use  in  prefer- 
euce  to  the  running  water." 
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"  That  may  be  true,  ye  impudeat  body 
rejoined  her  grand  uncle.  "Your  faith 
showed  me  that ;  but  it  is  a  quarter  o'  ami 
aff,  and  if  ane  was  chokin'  o'  drouth,  tb 
widna  be  an  easy  distance  to  send  for 
drink  o'  water ;  no  that  I  seek  muckle 
that  mysel." 

"So  I  thought,  Dundauvie,"  cried  M 
Siclike.  '*  You  need  not,  therefore,  ha' 
been  so  much  distressed  at  the  scarcity." 

"Na,  na,"  resumed  Mr.  Dunbar,  ' 
canna  say  I  ever  muckle  missed  it.  Spea 
ing  0*  water  drinking — yeVe  maybe  hea 
o'  the  man  that  was  out  at  dinner.  Tro 
he  thought  he  behoved  to  drink  a'  that  n 
set  before  him ;  and  when  the  finger-glasf 
were  set  down,  he  drank  aff  his  in  a  m 
ment.  Aweel,  the  servant  filled  it  i 
Hgain,  and  aff  be  drank  it  a  second  time, 
was  filled  again,  and  the  third  time  he  i 
the  same.  But,  troth,  he  could  tak  nae  m 
after  he  had  drunk  the  three.  '  Na,  na,'  sa 
he  to  the  company, '  by  my  troth  I'll  drii 
nae  mair  o'  this  till  some  o'  ye  pledge  m 
But  I  can  assure  ye  Caimmonyacre  will  fi 
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his  soil  has  plenty  o't,  when  in  raiay  wea- 
ther he  finds  a  great  loch  at  the  back  o'  his 
house,  enough  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions. Now  that  might  have  beea  pre- 
vented by  making  the  stance  farther  up, 
and  draining  the  lower  ground." 

"  I  am  quite  hurt,"  said  Miss  Murray 
softly  to  Mr.  SicUke,  who  sat  next  her, 
"  that  my  uncle  is  so  severe  upon  the  High- 
lands. He  is  always  throwing  out  some 
remark  against  them;  I  am  sure  it  must 
give  you  a  very  poor  idea  of  our  country  if 
you  have  never  been  there." 

"But  I  have  been  there,"  replied  Mr. 
Sicltke ;  "  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 
your  uQcIe  will  prejudice  me.  I  remember 
too  well  the  glorious  time  we  had  of  it.  I 
shan't  soon  forget  your  glens  and  mountains, 
1  assure  you." 

"  But  is  it  not  very  strange,''  resumed 
Miss  Murray,  "  that  my  uncle  has  no  taste 
for  all  that  fine  scenery  ?  If  he  had,  he 
surely  would  not  talk  of  the  country  in 
such  a  disrespectful  manner.  I  can  as- 
sure vou  he  has  been  misinformed  about 
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the  water  coming  into  our  parlour,  for  it 
as  conifortable  a  room  as  thia,  though  pc 
haps  not  BO  grandly  furnished." 

"  But,  MisB  Murray,"  replied  the  yotu 
gentleman,  in  an  undertone,  "  you  mi 
consider  your  uncle  is  in  the  decline  of  lii 
His  energies  must  be  somewhat  blontc 
and  his  perception  of  the  sublime  cannot 
as  acute  as  it  may  have  been ;  therefore  ^ 
need  not  wonder  at  his  not  being  alive  to : 
tlie  grandeur  and  romantic  beauty  of  tl 
bright  region  where  every — but,  Madam 
need  not  enlarge  ;  I  suppose  you  quite  u 
derstand  all  that  I  would  say  ?" 

"I  do  not  indeed.  Sir,"  answered  M 
Murray.  "  But  I  dare  say  I  should  if  y 
explained  yourself  a  Uttle  better,  althou 
mamma  says  I  take  up  hints  very  quickli 

"  I  have  this  day  seen,"  rejoined  1 
other,  in  a  soft  insinuating  voice,  "  a  spe 
men  of  that  beauty  which  will  bencefoi 
make  me  consider  the  Highlands  as  1 
divinest  country  in  the  world." 

"  You  mean  that  as  a  compliment  to  mi 
returned  Jane.      "  But  I  assure  you,  I  hi 
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more  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  wprM  than 
to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  know  the  de- 
ceit and  flattery  that  gentlemen  use ;  though 
it  might  pass  very  well  with  Miss  Beatrice 
and  Felicia  Melville,  who  are  quite  inex- 
perienced, and  believS  all  that  is  said  to 
thetD." 

"I hope,"  whispered  Siclike,  »till  more 
Boftly,  "  that  you  have  never  suffered  a 
moment's  uneasiness  from  the  wiles  of  our 
sex ;  for  I  know  your  heart  ia  very  sus- 
ceptible." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Jane;  "I  took  much 
better  care,  and  let  them  know  at  once  that 
I  was  up  to  their  designs." 

"  Noble  nature,  to  be  sure !"  said  Sic- 
like.  "You  would  ke«p  none  for  a  mo- 
ment in  suspense,  but  with  a  candour  be- 
coming yourself  would  avow  at  once  your 
displeasure." 

"Ay,  what  is  that  body  saying?"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Dunbar,  wondering  at  the 
close  coDference.  "  She  seems  to  be  gab- 
bin'  up  to  you,  Mr.  Siclike." 
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"  It  is,  only  a  private  Ute-a-tite  betwee 
Miss  Murray  and  me,"  said  Siclike  ;  "  an 
you  know,  Sir,  I  am  therefore  not  autbi 
rised  to  repeat  it." 

"  Troth,  you  lawyers  are  very  siccar,"  r 
joined  the  Laird.  "  Ye'U  no  let  a  woi 
slip  that  ye  micht  be  ca'ed  to  accoont  fa 
There's  no  ane  o'  ye  but  what's  as  slee  i 
the  leddies  are  themsels." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Dundauvie,"  exclaimi 
Mr.  Merrythought,  "  the  ladies  don't  accu 
my  cousin  of  being  sly.  They  think  he 
the  most  candid  man  alive.  He  says  eve 
thing  they  could  wish  ;  and  he  is  by  i 
means  backward.  T.  am  piuch  more  has 
ful,  I  assure  you.  You  don't  believe  n 
Dundauvie,  but  I  declare  I  am  quite  ovi 
powered  in  the  presence  of  a  fair  lady ;  t 
courage  perfectly  forsakes  me,  and  I  cani 
utter  a  word,  though  I  am  dying  to  po 
out  my  soul  at  the  dear  creature's  fe^." 

"  Oh  goodness  me,  Sir !"  excMmed  Jai 
with  manifest  astonishment. 

"  What  agitates  you,  dear  Madam  V 
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quired  Cairamoayacre,  affecting  much  soli- 
citude; "I  hope  my  cousia  does  not  dis- 
tress you?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Sir,"  said  Jaoe,  blushing  and 
looking  down.  "  But  I  thought  that  you 
were  married  ?" 

"  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  am,"  cried 
Caimmonyacre,  gaily.  "  But  faith.  Miss 
Murray,  your  condescension  and  goodness 
raise  me  to  ecstacy.  To  think  you  could 
have  a  moment's  uneasiness  on  that  ac- 
count !  Her  concern  is  quite  overpowering," 
coatinued  he,  turning  to  Mrs.  Melville. 
"  r  faith,  if  all  the  ladies  used  me  so,  it 
would  soon  make  a  dead  man  of  me.  My 
sensitive  nature  never  could  stand  it.  It 
would  be  far  worse  to  bear  even  than  their 
cruelty." 

"  You  have  surely  taken  me  up  wrongly, 
Sir,"  said  Miss  Murray  eagerly.  "  Mrs. 
Melville,  can't  you  explain  it  to  Mr.  Merry- 
thought ?" 

No,  faith.  Madam,"  resumed  he,  briskly ; 
"  you  spoke  so  esplicitly  yourself,  that  I 
want  no  e^tplaoation.     Perhaps  I  am  too 
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vain  a  fellow  to  appropriate  your  ezpr 
sioDS  of  kiad  coDcern  exclusively  to  mysi 
But  you  know,"  added  he,  with  a  Ic 
between  a  wink  and  a  leer,  "  we  alwi 
believe  what  we  wish  to  he  trae.  Is  i 
that  the  case?" 

"  What  think  ye,  Mr.  Merrythought 
pursued  the  Laird,  iodefatigafaly  adheri 
to  his  discourse  on  field  processes,  "it 
Timothy  tells  me  that  Glenknaik's  ni 
dykes  need  repairing.  Troth,  I  tat: 
them  that  afore  they  began  to  build  thei 
Glenknaik's  man  spoke  to  me  on  t 
subject.  By  my  troth,  said  I,  the  storj 
the  dykes  will  never  stand  the  weet  and  t 
frost.  Fail  taps  may  do  s<Hnethiag  wh 
the  south  west  comes;  but  the  quairi 
stanes  will  never  answer,  for  in  short  tb 
swell  and  split  wi'  the  dump.  Tak  ye  the 
that's  picked  aff  the  land.  Theyll  stai 
the  weather.  Now  it  was  oa  the  sal 
principle  I  advised  your  father,  Cair 
monyacre,  to  enclose  the  pasture  laad  < 
the  north  side  o'  the  estate ;  but  ye  see  tl 
story  is — " 
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Id  the  midst  of  this  iDterminable  subject 
the  ladies  withdrew.  The  bottle  circulated 
more  freely;  and  Mr.  Dunbar  discoursed 
with  increased  fluency,  directing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  remarks  to  his  willing  hearer, 
Timothy,  while  Mr.  Merrythought,  whose 
vein  of  mimicry  was  soon  set  open,  could 
Qot  forbear  irom  silly  giving  his  cousin 
from  time  to  time  a  touch  of  the  Laird  of 
Ouadauvie ;  and  it  was  done  with  such 
effect  as  to  be  quite  irresistible  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  caught  a  ^mpse  of  it,  aad  could 
not  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  a  most 
indecorous  fit  of  laughter.  The  cousins 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  two  Janeways 
and  Mr.  Dunbar,  who  were  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  looked  at  each  other  with  per- 
fect dismay,  each  suspecting  himself  to  be 
the  subject  of  merriment. 

"  By  my  soul,  Doctor,  it  must  be  a  good 
joke,"  said  Merrythought  looking  perfectly 
guiltless;  "what  is  this  fun  about  Dun- 
dauvie  ?'  added  he,  turning  frankly  to  his 
boBt.  But  Dundauvie  was  half  suspicious 
of  him,  and  merely  gave  a  sort  of  scowl. 
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He  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the 
two  cousins  were  making  game  of  him  in 
compact  with  the  Professor,  or  if  the  sport 
were  all  the  Professor's  own ;  but  which- 
ever way  it  was,  he  thought  it  no  loss  to 
apply  a  retort  he  had  been  premeditating, 
and  he  said  with  something  of  imaginary 
dignity :  ''  He's  laughing  at  them  that 
build  their  house  on  a  saft  foundation." 
Then  treading  on  the  toes  of  Timothy,  and 
poking  him  in  the  side,  he  whispered, 
*'  Wasna  that  a  cut,  Timothy  ?" 

'^  Devilish  good  indeed  to  them  that  take 
it,"  cried  Merrythought  overhearing  the 
whisper.  "Ah,  Doctor,"  added  he  "your 
loud  applause  stunned  the  performer." 

"  And  made  the  prompter  dumb,"  said 
Siclike,  glancing  at  the  Laird,  who  sat 
eyeing  them  in  sulky  and  suspicious 
silence. 

"  We  must  put  the  old  gentleman  in 
good  humour  again,"  whispered  Caim- 
monyacre  rising  from  his  chair,  and  ap- 
proaching him.  "  Some  silly  fellow,  I 
think   you  say,  Dundauvie,  has  built  bis 
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bouse  upoa  sand.  He  does  not  deserve 
a  house  at  all  that  would  do  so.  But 
if  you'll  allow  me  to  go  to  the  next  room, 
I'll  fetch  you  a  plan  of  mine  that  I  brought 
with  loe  for  your  appiobation.  You'll  see 
bow  secure  a  habitation  it  is.  And  per- 
haps you  will  favour  me  with  your  advice 
liow  I  should  lay  out  the  grounds." 

"  Ay,  troth  I'll  do  that,"  replied  the 
conciliated  host,  and  out  flew  his  spectacles, 
which  were  clapped  on  his  face  in  a  moment. 
A  door  opened  from  the  dining-room  into  a 
narrow  passage  that  led  to  the  apartments 
at  the  western  wing  of  the  castle,  one  of 
which  had  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Merry- 
thought, where  his  portmanteau  bad  been 
deposited.  Thither  the  light-hearted  gen- 
tleman directed  his  steps  to  search  for 
his  plan.  He  hummed  a  soft  Italian  air 
as  he  went ;  hut  so  gently  did  he  breathe 
the  sweet  sounds,  that  they  seemed  not  to 
have  given  warning  of  his  approach,  for  on 
openiDg  his  chamber-door,  his  bewitched 
eyes  rested  on  a  youthful  beauty,  fat,  fair, 
tall,  and  complacent,  standing  before  the 
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mirror,  adorned  with  his  huoting-c 
of  green  velvet,  and  admiring  herself 
good  and  sober  earnest.  Off  was  jerk 
the  cap  in  a  moment,  and  it  lighted  dm 
in  the  face  of  its  proprietor,  while  the  i 
reclaimed  Barbara  rushed  towards  a  d( 
which  hitherto  had  escaped  Mr.  Men 
thought's  notice.  "Flynotj'et,  beauti 
Diana,"  cried  he,  pursuing  the  fat  appa 
tion  through  the  mysterious  outlet ;  toi 
series  of  doors  all  close  upon  each  ott 
opened  as  if  by  magic.  "  Stop,  goddess 
the  fields  and  woods !  Stop,  fcA-  heavei 
favour  !  The  deuce  I  what  is  this  ?"  e 
culated  the  astounded  hero,  as  thi 
heavy  doors,  all  swuhg  upon  pullies,  i 
to  with  a  fearful  din,  and  a  large  do 
of  pigeons  made  a  tremendous  flutter  ov< 
head,  as  in  alarm  they  took  wing  from  tbi 
lodging  on  the  outside  of  the  turret 
a  staircase,  on  the  small  top  landing 
which  Cairnmonyacre  found  himself  ii 
prisoned,  and  in  darkness.  Barbara  h 
used  the  precaution  to  secure  the  foot 
and  outer  door,  which  he  assailed  witb  • 
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Ills  might,  but  in  vain.  He  next  attempted 
the  interior  barrier ;  but  some  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Miss  Dunbar's  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  but  the  initiated  to 
move  tiie  spring  by  which  the  three  inner 
doors  opened  and  shut  in  concert. 

"  The  deil's  gane  ower  Jock  Wabster," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Dunbar,  as  he  hastened 
tlirough  the  dark  passage,  followed  by  the 
bulky  Professor  and  the  other  gentlemen 
whom  the  noisy  Laird  of  Cairnmcmyacre 
roused  from  the  table. 

"Let  me  out — let  me  out,"  cried  the 
impatient  captive  thundering  with  his  fists, 
and  knees  against  the  door,  while  Mr. 
Dunbar  attempted  to  open  it. 

"  I  think  it's  rather  let  me  in,"  retorted 
bis  unskilful  liberator.  "  But  I'm  thinking 
ye  may  bawl  there  for  a  while,  ere  it  be  in, 
my  power  to  do  either  the  tane  or  the 
iilher." 

"  Devil  take  it,  Dundauvie,"  responded 
the  prisoner,  "  have  yon  no  hands?" 

"Troth,  I've  that,"  parleyed  the  other, 
twisUng;  bis  handkerchief  round  the  handle 
F  2 
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of  the  door,  and  making  another  unsuccess 
ful  attempt  to  open  it. 

"  My  good  Sir,"  said  the  Professoi 
"  would  you  allow  me  ?  It  is  in  genera 
rather  skill  than  force  that  is  required  i 
these  matters." 

"  Fa'  tilt  by  a'  means,"  said  the  Lwr 
retreating  to  make  way  for  Gustavus.  "  Y 
may  weel  hae  better  skill  than  I,  and  n 
muckle  to  the  bargain.  But  I'm  thinkioi 
we'll  need  to  apply  to  Myzie." 

"  I  dare  say  we  had  better,"  said  th 
Professor  baffled  in  his  attempt.  "  I  bav 
slightly  sprained  my  wrist  this  mominf 
otherwise  I  could  do  it  with  the  greater 
facility.  But  you  had  better  try.  Mi 
Timothy." 

"  Losh  no,"  said  "nmothy,  slinking  bac 
to  the  dining-room,  "  I  ken  Daething  abot 
thae  snecks  and  snibs,  and  I  needna  get  tb 
blame  o'  patting  them  wrang.  Mr.  Dunbi 
says  to  send  for  Myzie." 

"Ay,  troth,  we  maun  get  her,"  sai 
Mr.  Dunbar.  "  But  ye  see  the  story  is, 
maun  gae    my   lane    for    her,    for  Lati 
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Christan  wouidoa  be  pleased,  maybe,  if  I 
took  ye  a'  into  her  room," 

"We  shan't  intrude,"  said  Siclike,  who 
had  stood  till  now  in  silence,  enjoying  bis 
cousin's  captivity.  "  But  make  Merry- 
thought's best  respects  to  her  I^adyship, 
aad  tetl  her  he  is  rumiaating  on  her  in 
sohtude." 

"  Whar's  Myzie  ?  Wbar's  Myzie  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Dunbar  impatiently,  as  he  entered  his 
sister-in-law's  chamber  with  a  lengthened 
countenance. 

"  What's  come  ower  our  honest  man 
now  ?"  said  Miss  Dunbar.  "  What's  hap- 
pened, Dundauvie?" 

"Ay,  here's  Myzie,"  continued  the 
Laird,  disregarding  his  sister-in-law's  in- 
quiries, as  May  rose  from  her  never-failing 
work  of  stocking  darning. 

"  Ye  see  the  story  is,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar 
Jirecting  his  discourse  to  her,  "Mr.  Mer- 
rythought's lockit  in,  deevil  tak  tbae  doors ! 
Auld  luchfernie  wouldna  hae  puttin'  up  wi' 
iheoi.  Na,  troth,  not  he.  To  say  ane 
canna  open  the  doors  o'  their  ain  house  I 
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But  it's  a*  his  ain  faut  too.  What  took  hi 
yooder  ?" 

'*  What  is  it,  my  Dundauvief"  sa 
I^dy  Dundauvie  eagerly. 

"  Troth,  it's  just  Mr.  Menythought  tl 
ga'ed  frae  the  diniDg-room  after  denner,  ai 
then  a'  thing  ga'ed  wrang.  Ye  see,  i 
would  never  hae  kent  whar  he  was,  if  ^ 
hadna  gotten  a  fricht  wi'  a  roaring  like 
elephant ;  and  there  is  he,  deevil  sorroi 
luckit  in  atween  a'  the  doors  at  the  tap 
the  hack  stairs." 

"  Just  at  some  o'  his  daft  pranks  ?"  se 
Miss  Dunbar  laughing  heartily.  "But 
thiuk  my  snecks  hae  gi'eo  him  a  bon 
begeck.  For  ony  sake,  Myzie,  gae  awa,  a 
rescue  him." 

"  I  am  a  pretty-like  picter  to  gang 
afore  a'  the  gentlemen,"  said  Myzie,  loo 
ing  disconsolately  upon  her  dress. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  seen  you  better,"  it 
MissDunbar,  loath  that  her  favourite  shoi 
appear  to  disadvantage.  "  But  baste  } 
and  put  on  another  cap  and  a  clean  apro 
and,  Mr.  Dunbar,  sit  down  like  a  good  soi 
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and  I'll  gie  ye  a  taste  o'  a  cbeeae  the  mi- 
jmtsr  sent  to  Lady  Dundauvie  and  me,  ye 
harena  got  the  like  o't  this  mony  a  day." 

"Troth!  I'm  no  very  hungry,"  said  the 
Laird,  partaking  rather  heartily  of  the  prime 
cheese  which  was  too  precious  for  common 
coQSumption.  "  Ye  see  the  story  is,  I  took 
a  gade  denner,  and  I'm  rather  dry  as  hun- 
gry-" 

"  Ye  shall  no  want  a  drink,  and  that  o' 
the  hest,"  said  Aunt  Christan  pouring  out 
ag^ass  of  ale  for  him,  "and  just  tak  as  little 
o'  the  cheese  as  ye  like,"  added  she,  as  she 
saw  it  diminishing  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
her  brother-in-law's  want  of  appetite. 

"  Ay,  tro^,  I'll  be  the  better  o'  this, 
I'm  just  done  wi'  denner,"  repeated  the 
Laird,  "  and  I'm  rather  dry  as  hungry." 

Mr.  Dunbar  was  actually  beginning  to 
turn  drowsy  over  his  refreshment,  before 
May  returned  from  her  toilet,  and  she  fol- 
lowed her  master  on  his  humane  errand. 

"A  speedy  messenger,  indeed,"  ex- 
claimed Siclike,  as  the  Laird  entered. 
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"  Ay,  ay,  ye  see,  I  aye  mak  my  poii 
^ude,"  replied  Mr.  Dunbar,  unconscioi 
that  he  spoke  iroDically. 

"Preserve  ua,  Dundauvier*  saidTimoth; 
' '  We  thought  you  had  been  lost,  ye  staid  s 
a  lime." 

"  Weel,  as  true  as  death.  Sirs,"  inte 
|)nsed  May  to  vindicate  her  master,  "I 
didna  bide  a  moment  worth,  benae  to  swa 
low  a  moulin  o'  cbeese,  and  a  tumbler  i 
dk:  that  Lady  Cbristan  gae  him." 

"  Cbeese  and  ale !"  ejaculated  SicUkc 
"  upon  my  word,  Dundauvie,  you  are  a 
unaccountable  person.  You  were  si 
enough  to  prevent  us  from  accompan] 
ing  you  to  have  a  share  of  such  refresl 
ment." 

"We  were  by  no  means  starved  i 
dinner,"  cried  the  Professor  laughioj 
"  We  did  not  do  amiss  then." 

Another  shouting,  and  battering  at  tti 
door,  reminded  tbem  of  their  delay. 

"Bless  me!  you  are  very  thoughtles 
gentlemen,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Jaaewa 
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sipping  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  off  the  party 
went  again  to  attempt  the  release  of  Merry- 
thought. 

"  Eh,  geed  gracious!"  exclaimed  May  ;  "I 
never  dreamt  worth  that  it  was  there  he  was." 

"  Let  me  out,  I  am  almost  suffocated," 
cried  Merrythought. 

"Nae  winder,  peer  crater!"  whimpered 
May,  as  if  she  could  have  shed  tears  on  the 
occasion.  "I  am  sheer.  Sir,  I  dinna  ken 
aoe  that  could  stand  it  but  yoursel." 

"  r  faith,  I  shan't  stand  it  long,"  res- 
ponded he,  knocking  with  great  fury  and 
impatience. 

"  Eh,  Sirs  !  be  quiet  if  ye  plaise.  Sir," 
cried  May.  "  Ye'll  damish  the  door.  No' 
wi'  your  will  to  be  sure.  Sir,  for  a  carefu' 
crater  they  say  you  are." 

Another  thundering  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence admonished  May  to  he  quick. 

"  Ye're  damishin'  the  door,  Sir,"  she  rei- 
terated. "  Wae  want  it.  They've  near 
hand  spilt  the  sneck,  and  I've  hortit  a'  my 
tiuger.  Be  canny  now,  Sir — there  it  is." 
And  she  effectually  liberated  the  prisoner. 
t  3 
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"  Ab,  my  dear  Sir,  how  delighted  I  am !' 
exclaimed  tbe  senior  Mr.  Janeway.. 

"  Not  more  than  I  am,"  cried  Merry 
thought,  dancing  and  skipping  gaily  thfongi 
the  passage.  "  Whom  have  I  to  thank  fo 
letting  me  free,  although  they  were  defilisl 
long  about  it  ?" 

"£b,  Sir,  dinna  mention  't"  replie 
May,  '*  I'm  sheer  ye  was  weel  wordie  i 
ony  thing  ony  body  could  do  to  ye." 

"  Do  you  say  so  ?"  cried  Cairnmoayacr 
pretending  to  mistake  her  meaning.  "  I' 
lock  you  up  there  yourself,  if  you  say 
deserved  to  be  treated  so." 

"  £h,  geed  gracious  I  Sir,"  said  Ma; 
"  I  never  thought  sic  a  thing  worth. 
only  meant  that  it  was  weel  dune  iu  oi: 
body  to  let  ye  out,  and  very  ill  dune  in  or 
ill  gettit  crater  to  pit  ye  in  yonder  wi 
worth  them.  It  might  hae  been  yoi 
death." 

"  You  have  explained  yourself  moat  sati 
factorily,"  said  Merrythought,  "and  g 
excellent  commiserator  you  are.  Go  te 
your  mistress  it  was  a  rosy  cheeked  dams 
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like  yourself,  not  to  bright  and  sparkling 
by  half  though,  that  eutrapped  me." 

May  courtsied  to  the  compliment,  and 
hastened  to  her  mistress. 

"Ay,  what  do  ye  say?"  inquired  Mr. 
Dunbar  eagerly.  "  Wha  was  it  that  en- 
ticed ye  in  yonder?" 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Dundauvie,"  said  the 
other,  "  I'll  not  be  caught  again  running 
afler  a  lady." 

"  Ay,  troth,  ye  would  need  to  tak 
care,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar  reprovingly.  "  It's 
my  duty,  as  your  senior,  and  as  your 
father's  early  friend,  to  pit  ye  on  your 
guard  ;  although,  by  my  troth,  auld  Cairn- 
mooyacre  was  gey  often  in  a  prot  himsel. 
But,  ye  see,  fowk  aye  meets  wi'  the  punish- 
ment due  to  an  o^nce  ;  and,  maybe,  this 
will  be  a  warning  to  ye  in  time  to  come." 

"Quite  a  moral  conclusion  I"  said  Sic- 
like. 

"  Ay,  troth,  it's  the  ane  cmy  tiody  would 
draw  from  it,"  said  the  Laird  seriously. 
' '  To  think  that  a  man  would  rise  frae  the 
table  after  denner,  and  then  to  hear  he  was 
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lockit  up  on  the  stair  heed,  and  that,  as  fa< 
says  bimael,  by  a  lady  ?  Now  ye  ken  shi 
would  never  hae  dune  that  if  he  badni 
been  insulting  her." 

"  I'll  let  you  have  it  your  own  way,' 
cried  Merrythought.  "  Be  assured,  yoi 
make  a  much  better  story  of  it  than 
could  do,  by  telling  you  the  particulars." 

"Troth,  I  think  we  ken  eneucb  o' pai 
ticolars  already,"  said  the  Laird,  who  ha 
a  notion  he  ought  to  show  on  this  occasio 
that  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  coc 
duct  of  the  inmates  of  his  house.  "  Bi 
these  things  sometimes  happen  for  the  bes' 
and  I  hope  ye  will  take  a  lesson  from  thi: 
the  longest  day  o'  your  life." 

"  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  you  ft 
your  advice,  whether  I  take  it  or  not, 
said  Cairnmonyacre  good-humouredl] 
"  faith  !  the  morality  of  the  case  nevi 
entered  my  head,  although  I  had  pleni 
of  time  to  consider  on  it." 

Miss  Murray  had  by  this  time  givf 
a  marvellous  account  of  her  day's  excorsic 
to  Beatrice  and  Felicia,  and  soon  percei' 
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iag  that  she  excited  both  their  interest  and 
curiosity,  by  her  meDtioD  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Eliot,  she  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  on  that 
part  of  the  narrative  relating  to  him.  But 
her  attempts  to  aggravate  the  suspicious 
circumstances,  under  which  he  appeared, 
slie  saw  did  not  take  effect,  Beatrice  and 
Felicia  would  believe  no  ill  of  him,  and 
while  she  repaired  to  her  aunt's  room 
to  raoralize  upon  their  incredulity,  they 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony  at  the  drawing- 
room  window  to  breathe  the  evening  air,  and 
to  talk  together  of  his  mysterious  appear- 
ance, and  to  wonder  why  he  should  be  so 
near,  and  not  come  to  pay  a  visit  at  the 
Castle. 

So  intent  were  they  upon  their  conversa- 
tion, that  they  were  not  aware  that  the 
gentlemen  had  entered  the  drawing-room, 
or,  that  Miss  Murray  had  returned,  and  they 
very  suddenly  began  to  -sew  with  great 
earnestness,  although  those  were  not  the 
days  of  studied  displays  of  elaborate  handi- 
work. 
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"  What  a  nice,  thrifty,  agreeable  littlf 
wife  you  would  make !"  said  the  gallani 
Ciustavus,  winding  up  a  list  of  compU 
luents  he  had  been  paying  Jane  on  hei 
industry.  "  Mr.  Merrythought,  don'l 
you  coincide  with  what  I've  been  say- 
ing?" 

"  Faith  I  Professor,  your  rhetoric  bai 
escaped  me,"  replied  Merrythought ;  "  mj 
cars  have  been  much  better  employed  in 
listening  to  a  pretty  dialogue  carried  on 
between  those  two  sweet  souls  out  on  the 
balcony.  Upon  my  life,  I  should  have 
stepped  out  beside  them,  but  for  the  dread 
of  interrupting  the  conference.  But  ah! 
they  have  caught  me  listening,  for  D0« 
they  are  mute.  What  a  lovely  tinge  is  oi 
the  cheeks  of  both  !  If  I  were  a  poet  or  t 
painter ! — But  I  shall  not  mourn  that  oatun 
has  denied  me  those  gifts.  I  have  a  ligfai 
lieart,  and  that  is  better  than  a  peo' 
sive,  moping,  melancholy  mood,  whicl 
your  geniuses  and  your  amateur  artisti 
have. 
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"  Qod  of  Uie  flowery  ehafts  and  flower;  bow, 
Delight  of  tU  above  and  all  below  ! 

Gay  spring 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bowers. 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  showen  ; 
He  with  fresh  arrows  fills  tby  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gift  and  sweet  the  giver !) 
Aad  bids  the  many- plumed  warbling  throng 
Bnrst  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song," 

So  singing  gaily,  be  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  was  followed  by  bis  cousin. 

"  Sweet  Lady  Abbess,"  said  he  to  Fe- 
licia, "  I  am  resolved,  when  I  convert 
my  house  into  a  religious  eBtablisbmeot, 
that  you  shall  preside  over  it." 

"  And  what  post  shaU  Beatrice  hold," 
said  Felicia ;  "  for  I  cannot  go  without 
her  ?" 

"I  am  somewhat  of  a  conjuror,"  said 
Merrythought.  "  I  can  read  fortunes.  Miss 
Beatrice  won't  do  for  my  religious  house. 
She  is  not  grave  enough  by  half.  The 
world,  I  fear,  is  lurking  in  her  heart,  and 
I  guess  she  is  designed  for  that  amiable, 
i$iteresting,  mysterious  gentleman  yoa  were 
talking  of  just  no^." 
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"  Can  you  tell  us  aoything  about  bim  ?' 
-aid  Felicia,  with  great  eagerness. 

"  It  will  be  out,"  cried  Siclike,  laughiQj 
lieartily.  "Beware  of  my  cousin,  he  wil 
liave  all  your  secrets  out  instautly." 

"  "We  have  no  secrets,"  said  Felicia 
^^'ith  her  usual  sweet  smile,  "  but  whs 
Mr.  Merrythought  may  freely  know." 

"  Besides,"  interrupted  Merrythoughl 
"  as  I  design  to  become  a  father  confessoi 
uiie  of  these  days,  I  shall  acquire  a  right  t 
be  informed  of  them  all.  But  in  the  mean 
time  if  you  wish  me  to  show  a  little  of  m 
conjuring,  what  reward  will  you  give  me 
I  never  exercise  my  art  without  a  fee.  1 
would  be  preposterous — I  should  be  a  traitc 
to  the  craft.  But  this  Gordon  Etiot  tb 
you  have  been  speaking  of,  what  do  yo 
wish  to  know  regarding  him  ?  I  can  giv 
you  a  character  of  him  after  any  pattern.'' 

"  Nay,  you  must  tell  us  the  truth,"  sai 
both  sisters  at  once. 

"  Is  Mr.  Gordon  £Uot  a  friend  or  at 
({uaintance  of  yours  ?"  inquired  Beatrice. 

"  All  your  friends  are  my  friends,"  replif 
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Caimmonyacre.  "  But  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  the  gentlemaa,  or  what  you  wish 
to  know." 

"He  is  almost  a  stranger  to  us  all," 
said  Beatrice.  "  He  paid  a  visit  here  at 
Christmas,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  him, 
or  seen  liim  since." 

"  And  you  both  fell  in  love  with  him,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  Merrythought. 

"No.  no,"  said  the  two  girls. 

"But  we  thought  highly  of  him,  and 
liked  him  well,"  continued  FeUcia. 

"Upon  my  soul,  your  good  opinion  of 
bitn  was  well  founded,"  said  Caimmony- 
acre seriously.  "  I  met  him  once  or  twice 
in  London  at  gay  parties,  and  I  admired 
him  much.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  told  he 
ought  to  be  worth  a  mine  of  gold ;  but  a 
wretched  old  miser  of  an  uncle  will  live  in 
spite  of  all  the  fevers  and  other  mortal  ma- 
ladies that  honest  men  are  victims  to.  But  I 
divine  it  will  not  always  be  thus.  He  must 
come  to  his  kingdom  some  day,  and  then, 
Miss  Beatrice,  you  may  have  him,  but  not 
till  Ihen." 
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"  He  lives  by  gaming  and  other  shiAe, 
I  suppose,  in  the  meantime?"  said  Sic- 
like. 

"  You  are  a  calumniator,  and  a  ma- 
ticiouB  one  too,  couain,"  said  Merry- 
thought. 

"  Faith,  be  sharped  my  cousin  Mon- 
tagu," replied  Siclike. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  are  wrong,"  said 
Cairnmonyacre.  "  I  tell  you,  he  made 
a  mistake— there  are  fifty  people  of  the 
same  name.  You  distress  those  young 
ladies  by  such  an  allegation ;  as  for  yoU; 
my  sweet  and  reverend  Lady  Abbess,  you 
must  not  bestow  one  thought  oo  him  ;  anc 
you,  dear  Miss  Beatrice,  shall  have  bin 
when  his  fortune  is  equal  to  your  merits,' 
and  while  Cairoraooyacre  spoke,  he  geutl} 
put  an  arm  round  each  of  the  sisters,  anc 
kissed  them  both.  "  Now,  is  my  conjura 
tion  ended.  Nay,  cousin,  don't  be  envious 
I  am  privileged  as  a  married  man,  and  sbal 
by  and  by  be  more  so,  when  I  become  i 
father  confessor." 

"  By  my  troth,  I'll  hae  to  report  ye  t( 
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Lady  Georgina,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  ap- 
proaching the  window. 

"  Lady  Georgina  is  too  amiable  and  too 
sensible  to  have  any  jealousies,"  said  Mer- 
rythought. "  Upon  my  soul,  Dundauvie, 
a  thought  has  struck  me  just  now :  as 
Heaven  has  not  blessed  me  with  a  family 
of  my  own,  I  might  adopt  your  two  lovely 
wards.  Lady  Georgina  and  I  would 
guard  them  as  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures." 

"  Na,  troth,  I'll  no  trust  ye,"  replied  the 
Laird.  '-  I'll  fulfil  a'  ray  ain  responsibili- 
ties, and  no  resign  them  to  a  birkie  like 
you.  Ay  body,"  continued  he,  turning 
liuddeuly  to  his  grand  niece,  who  redoubled 
her  activity  at  the  needle,  like  one  sewing 
for  a  wager,  "  by  my  troth,  ye're  like  Lady 
Janet  Rae  wi'  that  wark,  ye're  surely  bent 
upon  catching  a  tap  swarm." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

fiUw.  WilUe  Buckhom, 
Blaw  the  geese  five  the  cam ; 
Blaw  ane,  blaw  twa, 
Blaw  a'  the  gee»e  awa. 

"  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  sava 
bieast."  So  thought  our  Prolessor,  wh 
next  morning  he  heard  some  lively  a 
performed  on  the  bagpipe.  He  likewi 
thinking  it  foreboded  a  turn  out  for  I 
lavourite  amusement,  doffed  bis  nlgbtci 
and  alert  as  one  of  half  bis  years,  equipp 
iii  his  hunting-dress,  slung  his  powder-fli 
across  bis  shoulders,  and  made  bis  way 
the  breakfast-room. 

But  he  was  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  I 
soon  a-foot.  There  appeared  no  prepa 
tions  for  breakfast,  and  he  was  rather  tal 
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by  surprise,  when  he  found  Miss  Murray 
there  alone,  arranging  her  music-book  at 
the  piano,  that  she  might,  after  the  genuine 
board iDg-school  fashion,  have  a  full  hour's 
practising  before  breakfast. 

The  Professor,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
did  not  allow  his  chagrin  to  settle  upon 
hira,  although  his  hopes  of  a  hunt  were  at 
once  checked,  and  he  was  informed  that 
Caimmonyacre's  piper,  who  was  parading 
about  on  the  lawn,  had  arrived  to  accom- 
pany his  master  on  an  excursion  north- 
ward. 

"  You  perform  with  great  taste,  Ma'am," 
said  he,  with  bis  blandest  smiles,  while  he 
looked  over  Miss  Murray's  shoulder,  as  she 
played  and  counted,  and  nodded  time  with 
her  head,  as  she  one — two— three'd  per- 
petually. 

"  How  charmingly  those  Utile  fingers 
run  over  the  notes  !  You  sing.  Ma'am,  or 
else  those  expressive  eyes  deceive  me? 
What  a  beautiful  head  of  hair  you  have  got ! 
It  is  quite  hke  that  of  a  niece  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  intend  to  give  six  thousand  pounds 
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for  her  pcM*tioD.  She  was  greatly  admired 
ia  London,  she  played  so  exquisitely. 
Just  as  yoQ  do,  Ma'am,  upon  my  word." 

Under  the  inflaeDce  of  this  flattery,  Mies 
Murray  persevered  with  her  noisy  and 
blundering  performance,  each  successive 
compliment  adding  to  its  confusion  and 
discord,  while  the  shrill  blasting  of  the 
piper  beneath  the  windows  made  a  dis- 
tracting medley  of  sounds  that  was  not  tc 
be  endnred. 

*'  Bravo  1  Miss  Jaoe,"  cried  the  ProfeB- 
sor.  "  Ha,  ha,  you  are  determined  tc 
outdo  that  noisy  fellow  outside.  Yon  shall 
have  the  mastery  of  him  presently,  hS; 
ha!" 

And  the  venerable  Professor,  with  muc- 
countable  good-humour,  blithely  snapped 
his  fingers,  and  figured  away  in  a  grotesque 
ptu  $eul  to  Miss  Murray's  indefatigable 
music. 

"  You  may  perceive  very  cletu-ly,  Ma'ani: 
that  I  am  not  what  I  was  a  few  years  ago," 
said  he,  stopping  to  take  breath. 

"You  are  not  the  worse  to  my  taste," 
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said  Mies  Murray,  raising  her  head  from 
the  piano,  "  for  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
very  youog  men." 

"  You  are  prudent  and  sensible,  Ma'am, 
exceedingly,"  responded  the  Professor,  re- 
commencing hia  dancing  to  Miss  Murray's 
double  quick  time. 

"  Ay,  this  is  early  vark,  indeed,"  cried 
tbe  Laird,  entering  at  that  moment,  and 
viewing  with  astonishment  the  Professor's 
extraordinary  evolations.  "By  my  troth, 
you're  renewing  your  age,  Professor  ;  ye'll 
be  looking  out  for  amther  wife,  I  dare 
aay?" 

"  And  could  I  do  anything  better,  my 
good  Sir  ?"  said  Gustavus.  "  Having  once 
knonn  the  comforts  of  matrimonial  Ufe, 
1  cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  single  wretched- 
ness." 

"  Ay,  body,  do  ye  hear  that  ?"  cried  the 
Uiird  to  his  niece.  "  Troth,  he  wouldna 
be  a  bargain  to  cast,  and  his  auld  brass 
would  buy  a  new  pan," 

"  Oh,  uncle,  uncle !"  cried  Jane,  greatly 
shodced  at  such  a  mercenary  idea.  ' '  Money 
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is  contemptible  I  I  hate  the  name  of  money! 
Sense  and  virtue,  intellect  and  piety  are 
what  I  admire." 

And  Miss  Murray  thundered  away  at  her 
music,  as  if  in  corroboration  of  such  noble 
sentiments. 

"  Ay,  body,  that's  '  The  ranting,  roaring 
Highlandman.'  Troth,  there's  mettle  in 
your  fingers  this  morning,"  exclaimed  the 
Laird,  flourishing  his  arms  fantastically, 
and  commencing  to  caper  vis-iL-vis  to  the 
Professor,  while  the  sleeping  apartments 
seemed  suddenly  startled  by  the  power  of 
the  music,  and  poured  forth  their  inmates 
all  hastily  equipped  and  hurrying  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Mr.  Merrythought  and  his  cousin,  the 
Janeways  and  the  Miss  Melvilles,  and 
their  mother  too,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
remonstrances  was  pressed  into  the  service, 
all  capered  and  danced,  and  frisked,  and 
skipped  in  defiance  of  time,  rule,  and  rea- 
son, while  louder  and  louder  the  bagpipes 
screamed  outside,  and  louder  and  louder 
Miss  Murray  hammered  at  her  instrument 
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to  drovfii  their  din,  and  Miss  Dunbar,  dis- 
tracted with  rage  at  being  disturbed  in  her 
sluQibers,  thundered  with  her  stilt  on  the 
wall  and  on  the  6oor  to  command  attention 
and  silence ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Her 
incessant  knocking  was  disregarded,  and 
her  bell,  though  rung  like  afire  alarum,  vas 
unanswered,  and  the  unhappy  lady  groaned 
with  anguish  and  anger,  and  actually  shed 
tears  of  passion  at  the  contempt  shown  to 
her  authority. 

Servants  will  neglect  their  duties  when 
their  superiors  are  at  play.  She  might 
have  howled  for  ever  without  attracting 
notice  or  pity.  Loud  and  long  droned  the 
pibroch  without,  and  loud  growled  the  in- 
door music  thumped  out  of  the  grand  piano- 
tbrte,  when  a  third  accompaniment  was  sud- 
denly added  to  the  milange.  A  shrill  female 
voice,  at  its  highest  pitch,  broke  forth 
in  the  following  strain,  just  underneath  the 
windows,  while  Lady  Christan  deploring  the 
impotence  of  her  nether  limbs,  which  denied 
her  the  power  of  rising  to  see  who  was  the 
perpetrator,    held  up   her  arms    in  utter 
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despair,  as  if  Satan  had  been  let  loose  to 
turn  the  whole  economy  of  the  place  iato 
confusion  and  uproar. 

"  The  lassie  leuch,  an'  the  laddie  leuch, 
And  the  wife  flang  bye  her  cards  and  leuch. 
And  the  brown  bay  mare  fell  ower  the  pleuch, 
And  broke  her  hurdie  bane  and  leuch." 

This  stanza  was  followed  by  loud  laugh- 
ing,  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands.  To 
Cairnmonyacre  the  sounds  were  irresistible. 
He  hastened  to  the  window.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent summer  morning,  and  scarcely 
seven  o'clock.  The  rich,  bright  verdure 
of  the  lawn,  and  the  still  brighter  tinge  of 
the  crops  beyond  it,  where  the  wild  mustard, 
intermixed  with  the  corn,  showed  fields 
of  pure  gold,  girt  and  fringed  with  dark 
belts  of  planting ;  the  hills  beyond  varie- 
gated with  a  diversity  of  cultivation,  and 
the  river  at  their  base  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine^  and  the  sky  above  like  a  cerulean 
sea  of  glass,  all  objects  bathed  in  a  tide 
of  intense  dazzling  light,  made  the  earth 
look  like  the  region  of  everlasting  harmony 
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and  love.  But,  oh,  the  jarring  discords 
that  men  and  women  make,  and  the  brute 
creation,  too,  who  have  participated  in  their 
fall !  The  whole  band  of  geese  on  the  pond 
dren~  near  the  edge,  and  Bcreaming  and 
flapping  their  wings,  flew  from  the  watery 
element  across  the  green  sward,  and  as- 
sailed the  besmeared  form  of  May  Ramage, 
who  appeared  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  attempting  to  regain  firm 
tooting  in  a  spot  rendered  marshy  and 
miry  by  the  overflowing  of  a  sluice,  where 
slie  had  been  thrown  down  by  one  of  the 
ponies,  who,  now,  after  his  frolic  was  over, 
stood  gazing  on  her  with  the  utmost  io> 
difference,  and  as  the  geese  approached 
threw  up  his  heels  by  way  of  contempt, 
and  ran  neighing  across  the  park  to  join  his 
fellows. 

"  Och,  whey,  Sirs !  will  nane  o'  ye  help 
us  ?"  implored  May,  scrambhog  to  recover 
her  feet  among  the  mud,  and  endeavouring 
to.  ward  off  the  attack  of  a  gander,  who 
kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  her 
^owQ,  while  the  rest  of  the  flock  molested 
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Iicr  oQ  the  other  side  with  their  biasing 
"  Ocb,  whey,  will  ye  no  see  how  he  ha 
riven  a'  my  new  coat  I  co(t  at  Martio 
mas  ?" 

"  The  lassie  leuch,  and  the  laddie  leucfa,' 
clioruased  Rachel  Marrowbone,  the  kitcfaei 
maid  continuing  to  shout  and  sing  in  tb 
height  of  her  exultation  over  her  prostrat 
enemy,  while  she  flourished  iil  one  hand 
dish-cloat,  and  in  the  other  half  a  dozei 
supper  plates  she  had  been  rincing,  an 
neglected  to  leave  behind  her,  when  sh 
hastened  to  join  the  m^ee. 

"  Och,  whey,  Mr.  "Waitthelaird,"  eric 
May,  "how  can  you  stand  there  lauching  lik 
a  fiile,  and  see  a  helpless  woman  used  in  tb 
manner  ?  Foul  fa'  ye,  there's  nae  gude  wi 
come  ower  ye  for  this.  Oh  honest  Mi 
Sclatch,  are  ye  there  ?  Tak'  thae  whee 
craps  like  a  man,  and  ca'  thae  beasts  iot 
the  water  again." 

But  Mr.  Sclatch,  the  head  mason  an 
inspector  of  works,  was  totally  unable  I 
render  any  assistance,  for  he  was  so  ei 
feebled  with  laughter,  which  he  endeavoure 
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to  conceal  from  hia  fair  appellant,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  wooden  rail- 
ing to  support  himself,  while  he  held  both 
his  sides. 

"Down  wi'  your  din,  you  routing  tin- 
kler," cried  Mc  Lintick  to  Rachel  Marrow- 
bone, as  he  humanely  stepped  forward  to 
assist  May.  "  Hout,  woman,"  continued 
he,  as  he  gave  his  hand  to  her,  "  what 
needs  ye  buller  there  like  a  newt?  Though 
ye  never  did  me  a  gude  turn  a'  your  days, 
I  couldna  stand  to  see  ye  made  a  laughing 
stock.  Gae  wa',  and  put  on  a  clean  gown, 
and  nane  will  ken  the  shaltie  e'er  harmed 
ye." 

So  saying,  he  threw  a  few  stones  at  the 
geese,  who,  affrighted,  collected  again  into 
a  body,  dashed  into  the  water,  hissing 
as  they  went,  and  skimmed  away  to  the 
other  side,  leaving  May  unmolested  to 
return  to  the  castle  amid  the  jeers  and 
taunts  of  the  servants. 

"  Hech,  woman  Rachie  !"  admonished 
old  Archie  Mettlefit,  as  the  kitchen-maid 
became  calm,  "ye  do  like  to  craw  ower 
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a  fallen  adversary.  Mr.  Rantawa  gae  a 
word  about  that  which  when  we're  in  bye 
to  the  house,  I'll  tak'  an  opportunity  o' 
telling  ye." 

•*  Mr,  Rantaw^ !"  ejaculated  Rachel,  her 
wrath  rising  as  the  old  man  spoke.  '*  Wid 
ony  Mr.  Rantawa  in  the  kingdom  thole 
the  impudence  o'  May  Ramage  as  I  do? 
She's  down  every  hour  in  the  day  glowring 
through  the  pantry,  or  keeking  into  the 
pats  and  pans.  And  Mr.  Rantawa  ne'er  had 
to  rive  the  mutch  aff  his  head,  as  I've  had 
to  do  to  mak  a  cruizie  wick  when  the  licbt 
was  goin'  out  the  time  o'  me  dishing  the 
denner.  But  servants  dinna  get  justice  in 
this  house,  nor  the  very  materials  to  work 
their  wark  wi',  they're  a'  sae  near-be-gaun. 
There's  naething  but  perfect  penury  and 
skrimpitness,  and  contrary  orders  ;  there's 
nae  living  wi'  a  soul  that's  in  the  house,  as 
fack's  ye're  there.  As  for  encouragement 
there's  nane ;  what  signifies  the  trifle  that 
the  Laird  gie's  us  in  a  compliment  on  the 
hindmost  day  o'  the  year,  and  at  the  tail  o' 
harvest  ?    That  piper  man  was  telling  me 
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this  moroing  that  the  gowd's  as  rife  as 
chuckle  staaes  at  bis  place.  He'll  be  as 
rich  as  a  Jew,  I'se  warrant.  For  bye  bis 
reg'lar  payment,  be  often  gets  a  handfu'  o' 
guineas  just  for  blawin'  a  while  at  thae 
pipes,  and  as  often,  be  says,  for  lettin' 
them  alaoe,  when  they're  tired  wi'  the  din 
o'  them.  Sirs,  what  a  meeserable  house 
this  is  for  servants !" 

Mrs.  Rachel  Marrowbone  bad  been 
twenty  years  in  the  Dundauvie  family,  and 
was  likely  to  retain  ber  situation  as  many 
more,  if  health  and  life  were  granted  to  all 
parties. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  Merry- 
thought's curricle  waited  for  him  at  the 
door.  The  two  cousins  took  their  leave, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  along  with  the 
ladies  descended  the  stairs  with  them  to 
see  them  depart.  Mr.  Sictike  placed  him- 
self first  in  the  vehicle,  and  Cairnmonyacre 
catching  the  reins  and  smiling  and  bowing 
gracefully  to  the  ladies,  was  about  to  spring 
in  beside  him  when  his  cousin  called  out, 
"  You  are  forgetting  Cato.    The  poor  thing 
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can't  run  all  the  way.  Throw  him  in 
Merrythought." 

**  There  he  goes,"  cried  the  other,  catch- 
ing up  a  very  small,  beautiful  spaniel,  and 
tossing  him  in,  and  mounting  himself  he 
raised  the  whip,  and  the  spirited  and  im- 
patient animals  bounded  from  the  spot ;  but 
the  unfortunate  Cato,  from  the  careless 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  thrown  in, 
had  fallen  out  at  the  other  side,  and  the 
wheels  passed  over  him  and  crushed  the 
little  creature  to  death  in  an  instant. 

Mrs.  Melville  screamed,  and  her  daugh- 
ters rushed  forward  to  save  the  beautiful 
favourite  of  the  Lady  of  Cairnmonyacre. 
Merrythought  pulled  up  his  horses.  A 
gloom  overspread  his  before-smiling  fea- 
tures. 

"  Poor  Cato,"  cried  he,  distressed  at  his 
own  rashness.  "  Georgiana  will  never  for- 
give me  for  this  careless  and  cruel  act." 
Then  assuming  an  air  of  indifference  and  a 
laugh,  and  turning  to  his  companion  he  said 
as  he  drove  off:  **  What  a  poor  abused  man 
I  shall  be  I" 
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Beatrice  and  Felicia,  with  expressions  (tf 
juvenile  coDcern  for  the  untimely  fate  of 
the  little  spaniel,  laid  it  in  a  basket,  and 
proceeded  to  the  woods  with  the  intention 
of  burying  it.  They  were  Boon  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  plantation  of  fir,  where  the  leaves 
shed  from  the  trees  lay  thickly-bedded  on 
the  ground  and  prevented  any  verdure. 
There  was  one  small  spot  which  had  escaped 
this  enemy  of  vegetation,  and  which  they 
had  singled  out  as  a  sort  of  cemetery  for 
^eir  favourites.  It  was  covered  with  rich 
verdure  and  a  few  birch  trees  and  sapling 
oaks  cast  their  light  shadows  over  it.  Here 
Felicia,  with  her  small  spade,  turned  up  a 
turf,  and  the  small  remtUDS  of  the  animal 
were  laid  beneath  it.  While  they  were 
thus  engaged  they  were  startled  by  a 
rustling  among  the  branches,  and  suddenly 
a  figure  stood  before  them.. 

' '  Mr.  Gordon  1"  exclaimed  both  sisters  at 
once. 

"  Dear  young  ladies,"  said  he,  "  this 
meeting  is  accidental,  and  yet  I  have 
anxiously  sought  it.  I  have  often 
G  3 
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walked  in  this  direction  that  I  might 
but  catch  a  glimpse  of  you,  and  now  I  have 
had  that  good  fortune.  Ood  bless  you, 
dear  Miss  Beatrice  and  Miss  Felicia.  You 
are  happy  by  name,  and  happy  and  blessed 
by  nature." 

They  were  surprised  at  his  manner  of 
address,  and  Felicia  said,  still  resting  upon 
her  small  spade  :  '*  You  have  found  us  at  a 
strange  occupation.  We  have  been  buryiag 
a  pretty  dog." 

**  I  know,"  said  Frederick,  interruptiag 
her,  "  your  taste  for  providing  sweet  resting 
places  for  your  favourites.  I  wish  some  of 
the  human  race  could  share  some  of  the 
sympathy  you  bestow.  But  I  must  not 
linger  here.     Farewell^  dear  young  ladies !" 

"  Come  with  us  to  the  Castle/'  said 
Beatrice,  **  everybody  there  will  be  so  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

**  Yes,"  said  Felicia,  "  we  were  aU  so  sad 
when  you  went  away,  and  did  not  return. 
Do  come.  You  seem  to  have  been  an 
invalid." 

Frederick  again  interrupted  her  by  saying 
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that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  of 
the  invitatioD.  "  Perhaps,"  contiQued  he, 
"  I  may  never  see  you  again.  Farewell,  once 
more,  dear  young  ladies  I  and  let  me  have  a 
blade  of  grass  that  your  feet  have  trod  upon, 
or  a  green  leaf  that  your  dear  hands  have 
touched."  (And  he  plucked  the  leaves  as  he 
spoke.)  "  Or  might  I  venture  to  ask  a  more 
dnrable  memorial  of  your  innocence  and 
beauty  ?"  Frederick  hesitated.  "  But  do 
grant  me  the  memorial  I  presume  to  ask. 
These  green  leaves  may  crumble  into  dust. 
Give  me  each  of  you  a  lock  of  those  beau- 
tiful tresses  that  I  have  often  thought  shone 
like  the  glories  that  surround  the'heads  of 
celestial  beings." 

His  manner  became  so  excited  that  the 
two  sisters  offered  no  resistance  while  with 
a  penknife  he  separated  a  small  lock  from 
tfaeir  bright  chestnut  curls;  and  depositing 
these  in  his  bosom,  he  took  a  hand  of  each 
of  the  astonished  ^rts,  which  he  fervently 
pressed  to  his  lips,  and  with  the  same 
abruptness  with  which  he  had  made  his 
appearance  hurried  from    their  sight. 
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Concealment  was  no  part  of  their  educa^ 
tiou,  and  formed  no  part  of  their  natm^ 
They  returned  to  the  Castle  with  full  intec 
to  relate  this  strange  adventure ;  but  the; 
found  that  the  whole  house  was  engaged  ii 
a  domestic  fracas  that  had  taken  place  ii 
their  absence,  and  the  first  sight  they  sai 
was  a  couple  of  strange  men  in  the  ball 
who  had  a  very  obdurate  and  formidabt 
look. 

But  they  would  have  been  much  mor 
alarmed  if  tbey  had  known  that  those  twi 
functionaries  were  sheriff- officers,  with 
warrant  to  seize  an  offender  for  bread 
of  the  statute.  The  delinquent  of  whoE 
they  were  in  quest  was  young  Archie  Met 
tletit,  as  being  accessory  to  some  theft  tha 
had  been  committed  in  the  neighbourboo 
of  Spittalbrig.  Young  Archie  was  remorst 
lessly  dragged  away,  declaring  his  innc 
cence,  and  old  Archie  followed  to  suppoi 
his  son's  protestations. 

The  whole  family  were  in  commotion  an 
disorder.  The  dinner  was  spoiled,  the  Pre 
feasor  was  starved,  the  servants  could  setti 
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to  no  work,  but  went  to  and  fro  to  talk  and 
to  wonder  at  such  a  novelty  as  it  then  was 
in  the  country. 

Misa  Murray  uttered  sweet  seotimentB  on 
moral  rectitude,  and  proved  the  integrity  of 
Highland  servants,  and  of  her  father's  ser* 
vante  in  particular ;  but  she  had  nobody  to 
listen  to  her  except  Timothy,  who  seemed 
the  only  one  umnoved  by  what  had  taken 
place,  although  he  had  dined  on  soot  and 
coal  cinders  mixed  equal,  partib.,  with 
lamb's  head  and  spinnach. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Heir  of  a  noble  house  sod  oolj  stay. 


PEaHAPS  the  happieBt  day  that  Duodau 
vie  ever  saw,  was  that  od  which  Sir  Ricbar 
and  Lady  Preston  arrived  one  afternooi 
with  their  infant  boy.  Lady  Preston  tool 
from  the  arms  of  his  nurse  this  her  first 
bom,  the  future  representative  of  her  fa 
ther's  house,  and  proceeding  up  stairs  t< 
her  aunt's  chamber  she  pat  him  into  tb 
arms  of  the  old  lady,  exclaiming: 

"  Here,  dear  aunt,  is  a  present  for  you." 

Miss  Dunbar  hugged  the  smiling  babji 

and  blessed  him  with  many  blessings ;  ani 

he  went  the  round  of  caressing  by  all  whi 

were  present,  and  still  he  persevered  wit! 
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his  infant  smiles,  unrufiled  by  the  transfer 
that  was  made  of  him  from  the  arms  of  one 
to  the  other.  It  was  indeed  one  of  those 
moments  of  delight  and  happiness  that  can- 
not be  described. 

The  smiles  of  a  guileless  infant  always 
diffuse  a  joy  that  nothing  can  surpitss  and 
none  can  resist.  Even  he  whose  unchecked 
passions  rankled  in  bis  jealous  bosom  with 
a  force  that  made  him  loathe  and  malign 
the  domestic  happiness  in  which  he  could 
Dot  participate,  was  for  an  instant  subdued 
when  the  "unconscious  infant"  of  Mary 
Chaworth  "  smiled"  upon  him. 

The  smile  on  the  lips  of  youth  may  hide 
a  heart  breaking  with  disappointment  or 
U^hted  with  despair ;  the  smile  on  the 
face  of  manhood  may  cover  the  ranklings 
of  hatred,  or  disguise  the  cares  that  burden 
the  ambitious  mind  ;  the  smile  of  age  may 
be  the  leer  of  dotage  and  of  vacancy. 
But  while  other  smiles  are  but  too  often 
fallacious  indications  of  unfelt  joy,  the 
smile  of  an  infant  is  all  truth,  and  is  the 
perfection  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
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This 'precious  gift  which  Lady  Preston 
brought  to  the  house  of  her  fathers,  this 
prop  of  their  ancient  lineage,  was  left  with 
his  nurse  at  the  Castle  to  be  trained  up 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  grand 
aunt.  Lady  Christan's  first  employment 
was  to  write  ''  Rules  and  Regulations"  for 
the  nurse,  and  then  **  Roles  and  Regula- 
tions" for  little  Hugo,  to  be  read  by  him 
when  he  arrived  at  the  years  of  infant  dis- 
cretion, and  had  gone  through  the  prelimi- 
naries of  strokes,  turns,  text,  and  half- 
text. 

Hugo,  like  other  younglings,  advanced  in 
size  and  infant  vigour  ;  and  from  counting 
the  number  of  months  that  composed  his 
age,  they  soon  began  to  tell  the  years.  But 
ere  one  summer  had  passed  over  him  an 
event  happened  which  we  shall  relate  in  a 
future  chapter,  in  order  to  which  we  must 
take  a  glance  at  other  proceedings  which 
led  to  circumstances  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Dundauvie  family. 

''It  takes  three  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman,"  but  not  so  in  the  opinion  of 
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Mr.  Snell,  though  the  first  of  bis  family 
vbo  had  any  pretensions  to  the  appellation. 
Mr.  Snell  nas  a  town  councillor  and  ma- 
gistrate of  Spittalbrlg.  Mr.  Snell'e  father 
had  plodded  bis  weary  way  through  life 
with  a  mason's  bod  upon  his  shoulder,  nor 
did  his  ambition  or  his  ideas  ever  rise 
above  the  mortar  tub  out  of  which  b«  de- 
rived a  subsistence  for  his  family.  But 
the  old  barrowman's  sou  was  bent  upon 
making  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  bow  he 
gained  bis  wealth  Heaven  only  knows. 
Tradesmen  of  very  scrupulous  consciences 
seldom  acquire  great  riches  in  an  abrupt 
manner;  and  even  what  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  result  of  honest  in- 
dustry is  very  oftea  nothing  but  guilty 
prosperity. 

Mr.  SnelL  commenced  life  as  an  errand 
boy,  and  ended  it  a  landed  proprietor.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
drunken  and  bankrupt  manufacturer,  and 
upon  the  wrecks  of  his  father-in-law's  for- 
tune reared  up  a  new  and  flourishing  busi- 
ness.    Mr.  Snell  professionally  cheated  all 
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his  customers,  but  talked  so  confidently  of 
the  beauty  and  the  advantages  of  just  deal- 
ing, that  honest  men  felt  like  rogues  in  his 
presence. 

To  be  entirely  unconnected  with  and  ex- 
empt from  trade  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  fortunate  dispensation  when  there  is 
not  suflScient  moral  rectitude  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual  to  restrain  him  from  the 
innumerable  temptations  to  unjust  gain. 

Mr.  Snell  was  vain  and  ambitious.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of 

society;  but  in  the  county  of this  was 

scarcely  practicable.  Between  the  county 
people  and  the  town  people  of  Spittalbrig 
there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  pass.  Captain  Emslie,  an 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  Snell's,  seemed 
like  an  agent  sent  to  connect  the  two  classes 
from  the  opposite  boundaries.  He  and  Mr. 
Snell  were  congenial  spirits.  The  Captain 
had  been  expelled,  like  an  apostate  spirit, 
from  the  upper  regions  of  society,  and  Mr. 
Snell  had  never  been  admissible  there.  How 
Mr.  Snell  and  the  Captain  could  fill  up  this 
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gulf  aad  make  a  high  way  to  pass  over,  is 
Dot  easy  to  divine,  except  by  sacrificing  a 
multitude  of  persons  and  prejudices  on  both 
sides,  and  filling  up  the  chasm  with  the  car- 
cases of  the  slain.  But  to  lay  aside  meta- 
phor, this  consummation  was  not  to  be 
attained  without  much  strife  and  the  sacrific- 
ing of  the  interests  of  many,  and  destroying 
those  privileges  which  are  as  dear  to  most 
persons  who  possess  them  as  life  itself. 
But  acrimonious  feelings  and  revenge 
prompted  Captain  Emslie,  and  ambition 
urged  on  Mr.  Snell ;  and  under  the  stimula- 
tion of  strong  evil  passions  much  cao  be 
effected.  As  they  had  no  tempting  pros- 
pects or  fair  promises  to  hold  out  to  those 
who  were  above  them  in  rank  and  riches, 
ihey  directed  their  attention  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  all  on  a  sudden  became  cham- 
pions of  the  poor. 

At  public  meetings  they  raved  about  their 
sufferings  :  Captain  Emslie  wrote  pam- 
phlets on  their  behalf,  and  Mr.  Snell  made 
speeches  in  council,  which  would  have  con- 
nnced  any  one  who  heard  him  that  he  would 
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go  without  a  dinner  or  a  shirt  all  the  days 
of  his  life  rather  than  not  assuage  their  un- 
merited wrongs.   But  it  was  neither  catered 
in  the  books  of  their  expenditure,  nor  yet  is 
it    recorded    in  the  book  of  accounts  ia 
Heaven,  that  either  of  those  patriotic  gen- 
tlemen ever  abridged  himself  of  one  single 
comfort  or  luxury  of  life  to  mitigate  suffering 
in  the  most  extreme  case  of  indigence  pre- 
sented to  their  notice  among  those  whom 
they  professed  to  advocate.     In  short,  the 
motives  by  which  these  two  worthies  were 
actuated  were  much  the  same  as  those  which 
stir  up  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  the  demagogues  of  the  present  day.    So- 
ciety is  far  from  being  constituted  as  it  ought 
to  be;  but  it  is  not  men  of  Mr.  Snell  and 
Captain  Emslie's  spirit   that  can  make  it 
better.     Improvement  is  eflFected  not  by  ex- 
citement and  stir,  but  by  the  silent  and  sure 
influence  of  example   and   stedfastness  of 
principle.     Those  who  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth  are  in 
reality  the  only  moral  improvers  of  mankind, 
and  as  they  preserve  society  from  total  cor- 
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niptioD  by  the  seasoning  which  they  impart, 
BO  tbeir  hght  is  a  steady  and  unerring  light, 
and  not  an  uncertain  glare  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  an  ignorant  and  a  wonder-seeking  mul- 
titude. 

The  man  of  a  thousand  a  year  who  em- 
barrasses his  circumstances,  or  ruins  him- 
self in  the  ambition  and  pride  of  his  heart  to 
entertain  men  of  ten  times  that  income,  may 
nevertheless  be  characterised  by  a  spirit  of 
meanness  and  unconquerable  covetousoess. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Snell ;  and 
though  possessed  of  great  worldly  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  selfishness,  all  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  counsels  of  a  clever 
wife,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
seek  society  with  men  of  birth  and  figure, 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  affected  to  despise. 
An  election  time  affords  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  lor  aspirings  of  this  sort.  Mr. 
Saell  gave  a  party,  small  and  select,  and  it 
was  upon  the  King's  fast  day,  to  show  his 
disapprobatiou  of  all  imposed  religious  ob- 
servances. 

The  proposed  candidate  for  Spittalbrig 
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was  Cairnmonyacre's  cousin,  Mr.  Siclike, 
in  opposition  to  Lord  George  Maxwell, 
and  he  was  the  lion  of  the  feast.  Captain 
Emslie  being  the  next  in  rank  was  the  next 
curiosity.  Mr.  Rough,  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, the  head  of  some  small  anomalous  sect, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  cler- 
gyman, and  the  prefix  of  Reverend  to  his 
name,  although  he  never  had  any  ordination 
but  from  the  hands  of  his  tailor  when  he 
fitted  on  him  a  handsome  pulpit  gown, 
seemed  by  his  presence  to  sanction  and 
sanctify  Mr.  Snell's  party.  He  was  inde- 
pendent in  his  principles,  and  of  modified 
deism  in  his  creed,  which  he  never  fully  ei- 
plained,  for  when  he  attempted  to  elucidate 
it,  he  only  raised  a  cloud  of  my sticism  about 
the  ears  of  his  auditors. 

This  gentleman,  though  quiet  as  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  was  a  stirring  agitator  at 
heart.  His  pen  was  powerful  and  bis 
speech  was  insinuating.  His  doctrine  was 
like  the  serpent  creeping  stealthily,  which 
when  once  its  head  is  inserted,  the  whole 
bulk  follows. 
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The  fourth  of  the  list  was  Mr.  Mackech- 
nie.  If  he  could  have  left  his  exceedingty 
vulgar  name  hehind  him,  he  might  have 
parised  for  a  geDtiemau  burii  and  bred.  But 
liis  entertainer  kept  in  the  back  ground,  as 
much  as  possible,  a  cognomen  so  remarkably 
deficient  in  euphony,  by  giving  him  more 
familiariy  his  Christian  name  of  Hamilton. 

This  Hamilton  Mackeclmie  was  by  trade 
a  soap  boiler,  although  by  his  manner  and 
address  you  would  have  sworn  that  he 
was  an  advocate  at  the  least. 

He  bad  a  good  voice  with  something  of 
the  intonation  of  a  public  speaker.  He 
expressed  himself  clearly  and  welt,  and  was 
free  from  those  indescribable  and  almost 
palpable  defects  of  deportment  that  will 
tell  you  at  once  that  a  man  is  not  a  gentle- 
man. He  was,  in  fact,  the  mob-orator  before 
introduced  to  the  reader. 

The  fifth  and  last  was  Mr.  Stephen  Cus- 
tard, a  writer  or  attorney,  as  real  a  scribe 
as  ever  drove  a  quill — sly,  quiet,  deep,  far- 
sighted  and  unscrupulous.  He  would  un- 
dertake  anything   within   the    compass  of 
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law  business,  from  the  meanest,  dirtiest 
job,  that  might  arise  out  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  whisky-seller  and  a  dram-drinker, 
up  to  the  most  important  cause,  righteous 
or  iniquitous,  in  which  might  be  involved 
life  and  death,  or  the  destinies  of  families 
and  communities, — anything  that  could 
bring  him  money  and  practice.  Time,  ta- 
lents, conscience,  yea,  his  whole  self, 
soul  and  body,  were  at  the  service  of  his 
employer ;  and  none  could  prove  more 
readily  than  he,  that  darkness  was  light, 
and  light  was  darkness. 

A  country  town  was  far  too  limited  a 
sphere  for  his  abilities.  He  longed  for 
emancipation  from  so  narrow  a  range,  and 
the  party  with  which  he  was  now  assembled 
promised  to  be  powerful  friends  in  forward- 
ing his  views  while  he  devoted  all  his 
energies  in  the  meantime  to  assist  their 
schemes. 

Such  was  the  worshipful  company  pre- 
sided over  by  the  clever  Mrs.  Snell,  the 
only  lady  present,  and  her  talents  were  not 
in  abeyance  on  the  occasion.     Great  affairs 
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were  impending  at  this  dinner.  Mr.  Sic- 
like's  election  would  have  been  a  triumph 
to  his  party  which  they  bad  never  hitherto 
obtained  in  that  quarter.  It  was  closely 
run.  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Merrythought 
had  agreed  to  remain  neuter.  The  former, 
in  remembrance  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Lady  Rantlcticc's funeral,  by  which  he  owed 
a  grudge  to  the  Marquis  of  Haddoweal, 
had  resolved  to  withhold  his  vote  from  his 
son,  Lord  Greorge  ;  and  Mr.  Merrythought, 
though  far  from  having  any  personal  pique 
or  prejudice,  bad  a  great  partiality  for  bis 
cousin,  whom  be  was  determined  not  to 
oppose.  But  when  those  two  gentlemen 
saw  the  contest  likely  to  end  In  favour  of 
the  adverse  party,  the  one  forgot  the  re- 
proof about  his  bad  carving,  and  the  other 
his  partiality  for  his  relative,  and  threw 
their  votes  into  the  scarcely  preponderating 
scale  in  favour  of  Lord  George. 

But  as  the  election  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  story  we  forego  the  opportunity 
which  it  might  afford  of  entering  into  a 
detail  of    the    condesceDsioDB    and    small 
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meannesses  practised  by  the  old  Marquis  to 
gain  electors  for  his  son  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plots,  counterplots,  lies^  malice, 
and  unscrupiilous  expedients  of  Mr.  Sic* 
like  in  company  with  Snell,  Bough,  Mac- 
kechnie,  Custard,  and  Captain  Emslie,  all 
of  whose  combined  exertions  and  influence 
were  overthrown  by  the  simple  preponde- 
ranoe  of  a  casting  vote.     But  out  of  this 
election-agitation     arose     a    machination 
planned  by  deadly  malice  and  disappoint- 
ment.    It  had  been  first  devised  at  this 
memorable  dinner.    Had  success  attended 
the  political  speculations  of  the  party,  good 
humour  and  complacency  would   perhaps 
have  induced  them  to  crush  and  annihilate 
the  embryo;   but  as  the  reverse  of  good 
luck  happened  to  them,  it  was  allowed  to 
spring  into  life;  and  this  cockatrice   was 
hatched  and  brought  forth,  and  reared  into 
a  formidable  monster  full  of   venom    to 
poison  and  embitter  the  happiness  of  the 
Dundauvie  family. 

The  propriety  of  Mr.  Snell's  entertain- 
ment   was   slightly    discomposed    by  the 
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arrival  (^  Mra.  Snell  senior,  the  host's 
mother,  a  genuine  Bpecimen  of  urban  vkU 
garity,  who  came  uninvited  to  tea.  This 
lady,  tall,  large,  and  bony,  coarse,  and 
hard-JaTonred,  having  been  well  exerciaed 
in  laborious  emi^yinents  in  her  former 
years,  was  perfectly  uncooscioos  of  aay  dis- 
tinction in  rank;  but  proud  of  her  own 
comfortable  position  in  lite  she  was  quite 
unabashed  in  the  presence  of  the  accom- 
pUshed  men  that  graced  her  son's  board. 
Captain  EmsUe's  loud  speaking  ;  the  soajv 
boiler's  full,  modulated  tones  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bough's  calm  arguments  did  not 
prevent  the  doric  dialect  of  the  barrow- 
man's  widow  from  striking  in  as  an  occa- 
sional interlude  to  entertain  the  company, 
which  made  her  soa — not  blush  1  (scoim- 
drels  may  turn  red  with  passion,  but  they 
cannot  blush) ;  but  he  turned  like  clay  on 
putty  when  he  heard  his  doughty  mother 
talking  to  Mr.  SicUke  of  the  stour  spoiUng 
the  carpets,  and  then  dilating  upon  his  fine 
house  and  fine  furniture  as  if  it  had  been 
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something  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
all  his  life. 

Another  guest  dropped  in  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.      Cairnmonyacre  had  just 
arrived  in  town,  and  missing  his  cousin  at 
the  inn  where  he  expected  to  meet  him, 
and  bent  upon  a  frolic,  he  drove  to  Mr. 
Snell's  house.    This  addition  to  the  party 
caused  some  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  small  conversational  groups  which  threw 
Mr.  Rough  beside  Mrs.  Snell,  senior,  and 
she  favoured  him  with  her  grievances  in 
respect  of  her  neighbours,  and  of  her  lass, 
i.  e.  her  servant,  who  she  informed  him  was 
addicted  to  giving  bad  answers,  and  had 
cast  up  to  her,  her  being  doomed  to  sour 
milk  and  porridge  to  breakfast  when  neigh- 
bours' lasses  had  tea ;  Mrs.  Snell  likewise  de* 
clared  it  to  be  her  opinion  that  it  was  wrong 
in  families  to  give  a  big  wage  to  servants 
when  it  was  certain  those  were  better  served 
who  gave  a  small  wage,  as  she  could  prove 
from  experience  ;  but  that  bad  neighbours 
were  sure  to  pushion  servants. 
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To  all  these  remarks  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman gave  his  acquiescence  in  the  most 
polite  manner.  Mr.  Siclike  would  have 
condescended  to  have  his  sneer  and  his  jest, 
had  an  election  not  been  impending ;  but 
be  was  silent.  Mrs.  Snell,  in  her  self-com- 
placency, smoothed  down  her  gown  of  bright 
pea-green  satin,  and  drew  her  five  guinea 
crimson  shawl  tightly  upon  her  shoulders, 
those  shoulders  which  in  by-gone  years 
had  carried  many  a  burden  of  wet  clothes 
upon  them  to  dry  on  the  links  or  common 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Spittalbrig ; 
and  drawing  near  to  her  daughter-in>law, 
she  addressed  her  discourse  to  her,  to 
the  real  discomfiture  and  mortification  of 
that  lady,  who  had  a  considerable  smat- 
tering of  Uterary  knowledge  scraped  up 
from  her  acquaintance  with  printers  and 
newspaper  conductors  ;  and  who  wished 
from  her  heart,  while  the  unsophisticated 
old  lady  was  inflicting  unspeakeable  tor- 
tures on  her  sensibility,  that  the  custom 
practised  by  some  heathen  nations  of 
putting  to  death  their  old  and  useless  rela- 
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tives,  were  brought  into  fashion  in  tl 
country  by  some  overturn  in  the  legislati 
which  would  rererte  the  orda  of  light  a 
wrong,  and  enable  men  with  impunity 
put  evil  for  gCN>d,  and  good  for  evil. 

"Madam,"  cried  Cairnmonyacre to t 
old  lady  slyly  winking  to  his  cousin,  "  b 
me  into  you  establishment,  and  I'll  ta 
your  sour-milk  and  porridge  till  death,  a 
your  small  wage  too ;  and  111  give  you  lei 
to  toBS  me  over  the  window  the  first  tim 
give  you  a  bad  answer." 

Captain  Emslie  laugbed.  The  senior  h 
laughed,  though  the  laugh  was  against  h 
but  she  had  not  time  to  make  reply  vl 
the  two  cousins  prepared  to  take  lea 
She,  however,  looked  sulky,  and  lil 
wise  rose  to  depart.  Mr.  Siclike  « 
ciliated  her  good  graces  and  restored  I 
to  equanimity  by  offering  her  his  carris 
to  convey  her  home,  while  he  took  a  » 
in  his  cousin's. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thia  bcMise,  that'a  called  tlie  Royal  Crown, 
la  the  fint  ina  throughout  the  town ; 
The  best  of  gentry  every  day 
Beoome  my  guests,  and  freely  pay. 

THI    TOUH    OF    SOCTOB  BTNTAX. 

The  chief  inn  at  Spittalbrig,  to  which  Mr. 
Menythought  aad  his  cousia  repaired,  was 
so  crowded  with  company,  ia  consequence 
of  the  approaching  election,  that  they 
gladly  found  an  excuse  for  going  to 
another  house  of  entertainment  recom- 
mended  by  Siclike,  in  a  more  obscure  part 
of  the  town."  Ttiis  was  a  family  hotel  that 
professed  to  be  private  and  select,  but  the 
most  dubious  characters  were  admitted,  and 
the  most  questionable  transactions  were 
said  to  be  of  daily  occurrence  there- 
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They  were  shown  into  a  small  room,  or 
rather  closet,  separated  only  by  a  thin  par- 
tition from  another  apartment,  where  the 
voices  of  two  men  fiercely  disputing  and 
uttering  bitter  upbraidings  were  distinctly 
heard.  Mr.  Siclike  set  himself  to  listen  to 
the  angry  dialogue;  but  Caimmonyacre, 
restless  under  the  restraint,  and  disdaining 
such  curiosity,  rang  the  bell  impatiently. 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  one  of 
the  speakers  in  a  tone  of  high  excitement. 
Some  low  mutterings  from  the  other  speak- 
er followed,  but  no  sound  was  intelligible. 
Cairnmonvacre  demanded  to  be  shown  into 
a  larger  room,  or  he  would  quit  the  house. 
The  waiter  informed  him  that  every  room 
was  occupied  but  the  next  apartment, 
which  was  at  his  service ;  but  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  intrusion  of  company,  as  it 
was  the  public  club  room. 

*^  I  am  in  a  mood  for  company,"  said 
Caimmonyacre,  **  I  can't  be  cooped  up 
here." 

The  waiter  opened  the  door  of  commu- 
nication.  They  entered,  but  the  disputants 
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were  gone.  There  was  oaly  one  stranger,  a 
youDg  man  delicate  in  form,  and  of  a  pale 
complexionj  seated  on  a  form,  with  his  eU 
bows  resting  on  a  table,  and  his  head  rest- 
ing OD  his  hands.  He  rose  hastily  when 
the  gentlemen  entered,  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  pulling  from  his 
pocket  a  pamphlet  sat  down  again,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  apparently  with  reading. 

"  Bring  supper  exactly  at  eleven,"  cried 
Cairnmonyacre  to  the  waiter.  "Let  us 
have  broiled  chickens  and  mulled  port ; 
we  must  have  a  couple  of  bed  rooms,  and 
call  me  at  six  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter ;  "  but  the 
bed  rooms  if  you  please.  Sir ;  you  will  do 
the  favour  to  accept  of  one  bed  room,  for 
the  house  is  crowded  with  nobility  and 
gentry,  Sir,  and  we  can't  give  more  to- 
night." 

"  Then  there  must  be  two  beds.  A  dou- 
ble bedded  room,  do  you  hear?"  cried 
Merrythought. 

"Yes,  Sir,  certainly  Sir,  surely,"  said 
the  waiter,  and  disappeared. 
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Scarcely  was  the  order  given  when  new 
guests  were  ushered  into  the  room ;  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  Caimmonjracre,  if  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  cousin,  these 
were  part  of  the  company  they  had  juflt 
left.  Some  characteristic  additions  came 
afterwards.  Captain  Emslie  entered  first, 
and  made  a  frank  recognition  of  Caimmo- 
nyacre,  which  was  repelled  by  a  distant 
and  very  slight  reply.  Mr.  Siolike  betrayed 
manifest  uneasiness  at  the  uncourteous  man- 
ner of  his  cousin.  His  political  success 
might  be  marred  by  the  circumstance.  But 
Merrythought  agreed  with  him  in  every 
thing  but  in  politics  ;  and  although  his 
good  nature  prevented  him  from  being  a 
very  violent  opponent,  his  natural  hauteur 
got  the  better  of  his  suavity  on  the  present 
occasion. 

He  sometimes  indulged  in  frolics  among 
the  peasantry  and  tenantry  of  his  own  es- 
tate ;  but  any  one  pretending  to  equality 
he  repelled  with  cold  disdain.  He  treated 
Snell  with  the  same  cutting  contempt 
which  he  had  shown  to  Emslie.     Emslie's 
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keen  eye  flashed  fire  ;  Snell's  face  was  pale 
with  rage,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Custard,  who 
made  do  ambitions  attempts  at  familiarity 
with  his  superiors,  stood  quaking  with  mis- 
giviQgB  that  his  schemes  of  employment 
and  profit  from  their  joint  stock  concerns 
were  at  an  end.  Captain  Emslie  rang  the 
bell  furiously,  and  commanded  the  waiter 
to  show  them  to  another  room. 
"  It  is  impossible.  Sir,"  said  the  waiter. 
Siclike,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  secretly 
wrung  his  cousin's  hand  and  beseecbed 
bun  to  be  civil. 

"  Grentlemen,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
us  all,"  said  Merrythought  with  an  affable 
smile.  "  If  my  cousin  and  I  do  not  intrude 
on  any  preconcerted  arrangements  of  yours 
we  shall  be  charmed  with  your  company." 
Hie  matter  being  thus  adjusted,  they 
appeared  on  more  amicable  terms. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  St.  Lewis," 
said  Emslie,  extending  his  hand  to  the 
young  stranger,  who  still  studiously  pored 
over  his  book,   "  I  did  not  recognize  you 
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on  my  entrance,   your  face  was  averted. 
Will  you  join  our  party  ?'* 

''  My  solitary  habits  make  me  a  bad  sap- 
per companion,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"  but  I  cannot  refuse  your  polite  invita- 
tion." 

The  supper  table  was  speedily  arranged ; 
but  ere  the  waiter  concluded  his  operations, 
a  reinforcement  was  added  to  the  company 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Mackecfa- 
nie,  the  soap  boiler  and  public  orator,  with 
a  couple  of  ladies  announced  as  sisters, 
though  the  one  was  dressed  in  mourning, 
the  other  in  bright  yellow,  which  occasioned 
Caimmonyacre,  as  he  took  out  his  glass 
and  eyed  them  from  head  to  foot,  to  ex- 
claim to  his  cousin,  *'  What  the  deuce  have 
we  got  here :  a  raven  and  a  canary  ?" 

Soon  after  their  arrival  an  old, 
shabby,  blind  man  followed,  wearing  blue 
spectacles. .  This  old  gentleman,  who  was 
uncle  to  the  ladies,  was  led  in  by  a  young- 
ish man,  bluff  and  vulgar,  who  was  bis 
son.  A  frolic  in  the  kitchen  with  the  land- 
lady and  the  housemaids  would  have  suited 
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Merrythought's  humour  and  entertained 
him  amaziogty,  but  this  his  pride  rose 
at ;  though  female  society  of  any  kind 
was  alleged  to  have  irresistihle  charms 
for  him,  he  eyed  with  disgust  the  two 
forbidding  specimens  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  favoured  them  with  their 
company,  and  his  dissatisfaction  became 
the  more  apparent  after  supper :  though  the 
powerful  potations  he  indulged  in  smoothed 
down  his  angry  feelings,  his  pride  was 
transformed  into  unscrupulous  flippancy. 

The  lady  in  black  was  requested  to  en- 
tertain the  company  with  a  song. 

She  readily  complied,  and  the  following 
simple  words  were  accompanied  by  a  voice 
of  uncommon  power  aod  brilliancy  : 

"Morning  was  smiling 

O'er  forest  and  lawn. 
The  owlets  beguiling 

To  slirink  from  the  dawn. 

And  where  was  poor  Gwydin, 

With  ringlets  so  hli  ? 
Alas !  he  bad  left  this 

Green  isle  in  despair. 
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But  wliere  find  repoae. 
To  a  heart  so  bereaved : 

By&therdea^led, 
By  bred  one  deceived  ? 

A  bed  he  baa  found 

In  the  caves  of  the  deep ; 

And  the  song  of  the  Nereids, 
To  lull  him  to  sleep. 

His  brow  was  entwined. 
With  a  wreath  of  despair ; 

Oh !  weep  with  me,  maidens. 
For  Owydin,  eo  fiur !" 

"  By  my  soul's  faith  and  hope,"  ■■ 
CairnmoDjracre  replenishing  his  glass, 
thought  we  had  a  devil  of  a  croaking  rs 
in  company  ;  but  it  has  turned  out  tc 
a  blackbird.  Health  to  you,  Ma 
Blackbird,  you  are  devilish  sweet  bli 
game  of  some  sort  or  other." 

"The  lady's  name,  cousin,  ts  Dunb 
said  Siclike,  uneasily.  "  I  am  led  to  us 
stand,  of  the  Dundauvie  fomily.  We  i 
drink  her  health  and  song  in  a  bumper 

"  There  is  some  infernal  mistake 
that,"   said  the  incorrigible   Caimmi 
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acre.  "  I'U  ttake  my  life,  there  never  was 
a  Dundaavie  had  green  eyes  Bince  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  none  of  them  can 
8tDg.  The  lady  has  mistaken  her  nest. 
She  baa  been  6edged  among  some  mon- 
strously charming  black  brood  of  songsters, 
bnt  she  is  not  a  Dmibar." 

TbB  blind  mtm  with  the  blue  Spectacles 
cried  that  the  speaker,  whoever  he  was, 
was  an  insolent  fellow,  and  he  considered 
himself  and  his  niece  insnlted,  and  he  must 
resent  the  affront. 

"  Hush  1"  said  C^taln  Emslie,  winking 
totheUaff  sonof  theblind  man,  who  jogged 
his  fiiither  to  be  silent.  "  Mr.  Merry- 
thought of  Caimmonyacre  is  paying  a  high 
compliment  to  your  niece.  All  the  Daa- 
dauvie  family  have  husky  voices  it  is  well 
known,  although  they  have  infallible  ears 
for  music  ;  but  your  niece  if  not  already 
entitled  to  independent  fortune  might  com- 
mand weateh  by  her  talents." 

The  old  goitleman,  on  bearing  the  name 
of  Caimmonyacre,  became  as  humble  aa  a 
blind  b^gar  ticwoiog  for  a   copper,   and 
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commenced  a  sycophant  apology,  which 
was  cut  short,  by  Mr.  Snell  humming  a 
brief  prelude,  which  gave  indications  of  the 
power  and  extent  of  his  voice.  It  was  as 
brilliant  as  the  lady's ;  but  when  he  had 
concluded  his  song  it  drew  forth  thunder- 
ing applause  from  the  blind  man,  his  son, 
and  Mr.  Custard,  but  while  they  were  pro- 
longing their  noisy  expressions  of  admira- 
tion,  it  was  interrupted  by  the  barmaid 
entering  with  a  fresh  supply  of  wine. 

"  Gome,  Polly,  and  sit  by  me,"  said 
Cairnmonyacre,  displaying  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  rest  of  the  company. 
''  Polly,  you  are  a  handsome  girl,  come, 
we  shall  be  all  one  a  hundred  years 
hence." 

The  female  functionary  quietly  dis- 
charged her  duties  ^nd  retired,  while  Mr. 
Mackechnie  struck  in  with  a  metaphysical 
disquisition  on  equality,  to  which  Mr.  Mer- 
rythought, showing  that  he  disdained  to 
listen,  took  up  a  candle,  and  rang  for 
the  waiter  to  show  him  to  his  chamber. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  to  which  he 
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was  conducted,  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
caoe  chairs,  a  carpet,  and  one  bed.  After 
demanding  in  vain  for  a  double-bedded- 
room,  and  threatening  the  waiter  with  loss  of 
place  and  character  for  his  lying  insolence, 
his  natural  love  of  fun  got  the  better  of  his 
displeasure,  and  he  determined  to  let  his 
cousin  experience  that  he  was  paying 
dearly  by  the  loss  of  comfort  for  the 
parliamentary  honours  he  was  coveting 
and  striving  to  attain. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Siclike  was  attempting 
to  conciliate  the  company  after  Merry- 
thought's rudeness. 

"My  cousin,"  said  he,  "has  had  ac- 
counts to-night  of  his  mother's  very  serious 
illness.  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  her. 
This  I  hope,  gentlemen,  will  account  for 
his  being  out  of  spirits,  and  for  his 
forced  attempts  at  a  gaiety  which  is  far 
from  his  heart." 

This  ample  apology  of  Siclike  was  alto- 
gether a  fabrication ;  but  it  suited  a  com- 
pany, who,  like  himself,  bolstered  them- 
selves and  their  schemes  up  with  falsehoods. 
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They  were  conciliated,  and  began  to  unfold 
their  political  plan  with  freedom,  now 
that  they  were  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  one  who  was  not  of  their  party.  The 
bluff  son  of  the  blind  man  took  from  bis 
pocket  a  scroll,  and  summed  up  the  pro- 
bable strength  of  the  constituency  which 
might  be  reckoned  upon.  Mr.  M ackechnie, 
who  had  been  making  observations  in  the 
enemies'  camp,  produced  a  similar  dooQ- 
ment  illustrating  their  numbers,  and  the 
two  politicians  began  to  compare  notes. 

Siclike,  though  a  man  given  to  excess  and 
evil  passions,  had,  from  self-interest,  kept 
himself  perfectly  sober.  He  entm:ed  coolly 
into  long,  dry,  wearisome  discussions, 
with  the  several  male  guests  ;  and  by  way 
of  giving  indication  that  he  was  a  man  of 
gallantry,  as  well  as  of  profound  business 
habits,  he  showed  off,  before  retiring  from 
the  company,  a  few  fulsome  familiarities 
with  the  lady  in  yellow. 

On  repairing  to  the  bed-chamber  allotted 
to  him  and  his  cousin,  he  looked  in  vain 
for  a  comfortable  resting  place.    The  bed- 
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stead,  it  is  true,  was  left  for  his  accommo- 
dation, but  nothing  more.  Cairnmonyacre 
had  appropriated  to  himself  the  complete 
contents, — bed  clothes  and  bedding ;  and 
there  he  lay  snugly  rolled  up  in  the  blan- 
kets, and  sleeping  comfortably  and  soundly 
on  the  floor.  Siclike  looked,  shivering 
and  rueful,  on  the  bare  stock  of  the  bed, 
and  the  comfortless  dimity  curtains  which 
were  all  his  portion.  At  last,  he  consigned 
himself  to  the  nneasy  couch,  where  he  lay 
stretched  all  night  with  sleepless  eyes, 
like  a  Hindoo  on  his  bed  of  spikes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Now  all  the  world  's  ta'en  up  with  state  afiUn ; 
Some  wishing  peace,  some  calling  out  for  wan. 

FABQUBAB* 

The  house  of  Haddoweal,  the  resideQce 
of  the  old  Marquis,  was  a  large,  modern 
mansion,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Spit- 
talbrig,  on  which  no  expense  had  been 
spared ;  but  the  buildings  and  decorations 
of  the  place  displayed  more  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure than  of  good  taste. 

Cairnmonyacre^  on  the  following  evening* 
proceeded  thither  by  especial  invitation; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  was  an  unusual 
stir  about  the  place.  Vehicles  of  every 
description  that  could  find  no  accommoda- 
tion in  the  offices,  which  were  already  filled 
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with  the  equipages  of  the  principal  guests, 
were  ranged  in  a  large  space  to  the  left  of 
the  edifice.  It  was  a  dinner  preparatory 
to  the  election  ;  and  the  Marquis,  who  was 
canvassing  for  his  son,  had  invited  every 
body  in  the  neighbourhood  competent  to 
sit  at  table  and  handle  a  knife  and  fork. 
The  window  shutters  were  cloBed,  to  ex- 
clude the  bright  glare  of  the  evening  sun- 
shine, and  the  rooms  were  illuminated  with 
innnmerable  wax-lights,  like  an  enchanted 
palace.  Mr.  Merrythought  was  rather  be- 
yond the  hour  of  appointment.  The  com- 
pany, a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
were  already  arranging  themselves  in  their 
places  at  the  feast. 

A  long  vista  of  apartments  opened  up 
beyond  the  banqueting  hall,  all  brilliantly 
ht  up.  Suddenly  an  ominous  flapping 
of  wings  was  heard  at  the  farther  end  of 
them,  and  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock 
echoed  through  the  suite  of  rooms.  The 
guests  looked  round  in  amazement. 

"Put  that  fowl  out,  and  say  grace,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Brownrig,"  said  the  Mar- 
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quis ;  and  Mr.  Menrytiioughts  with  an 
elegance  of  deportment,  and  courtly  gravity 
of  manner  that  he  assumed  on  the  instant, 
walked  into  the  hall  of  banquet;  except 
a  mirthful  grin  upon  the  face  of  the  pow- 
dered and  pompous  lacquey  who  ushered 
him  along,  which  might  have  led  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  secret  to  the  company, 
had  they  not  been  all  too  much  occupied 
to  notice  the  indication,  it  was  impossible 
to  detect  the  trick,  as  he,  with  due  forma- 
lity, took  his  place  among  the  hundred  and 
a  half  that  sat  down  to  table. 

No  ladies  graced  the  feast.  Lavish  ex- 
pense had  done  its  best  to  gratify  the  as- 
semblage. Many  a  man's  politics,  wltfck 
had  been  deemed  staunch,  veered  about; 
or  if  wavering  before,  were  confirmed  as 
he  partook  of  the  bait,  and  his  prejudices 
melted  away  under  the  benign  influence  of 
the  Haddoweal  canary.  Upwards  of  forty 
serving-men  in  various  liveries,  several  of 
them  attendants  of  the  landed  gentlem^i 
who  appeared  interspersed  among  the 
farmers  and  traders  of  Spittalbrigi  were 
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bttstUag  aboat  with  great  importaDce,  not 
80  much  in  earnest  to  do  their  daty,  as  in 
superdlious  and  haughty  attendance  on 
tbe  motley  company,  many  of  whom  they 
heartily  despised,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters.  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise 
folks  eat  them.  But  in  cases  such  as  this, 
it  is  reversed.  Wise  men,  t.  e.  worldly  wise 
and  selfish  men  make  feasts,  and  feeds  and 
BimpletoDs  eat  them.  Sensible  persons 
would  be  as  jealous  of  a  man  who  pnid 
them  an  extraordtnary  oompliment  in  in- 
viting them  to  bis  table,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  poison  them. 

To  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Marquis  con- 
cerning the  naval  stores  at  Sheemess,  a 
youDg  man  with  a  bashful,  hesitating 
deportment,  and  a  voice  of  feminine  soft- 
ness and  distressing  weakness  made  answer, 
and  Caimmonyacre  was  surprised  on  turn- 
ing to  the  speaker,  to  recognise  Mr. 
St.  Lewis,  in  whose  company  he  had 
supped,  the  previous  night,  but  tbe  sound 
of  whose  voice  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  beard.      Caimmonyacre,  when  the 
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after  dinner  wine  was  circulating,  changed 
places  at  table  with  that  young  man,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  his  especial  friend  Sir  Lawrence 
Whabutme,  who  was  brother-in-law  to 
the  Marquis.  Sir  Lawrence  was  an  im« 
personation  of  empty  pride,  and  accounted 
exceedingly  amiable  by  his  own  immediate 
friends.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  good  qualities  of  a  man  who 
has  an  overweening  opinion  of  himself  be 
genuine  or  affected  virtues.  All  that 
can  be  said  of  the  proud  man  is,  that 
he  is  a  cbward.  He  is  haunted  with  a 
shadow  of  his  own  importance,  and  is 
continually  in  terror  of  compromising  his 
dignity  by  any  undue  condescension  to 
those  whom  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life  brings  in  his  way.  It  is  a  hannlesfi 
species  of  lunacy  proceeding  from  a  weak 
digestion  of  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  but  requires  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  kinds  of  derange- 
ment. If  you  meet  with  one  afflicted  with 
it,  you  must  show  that  you  are  not  afraid 
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of  him  ;  although  he  imagines  himself  an 
object  of  awe. 

After  a  short  time  Mr.  Merrythought 
and  Sir  Lawrence  withdrew  from  table, 
that  they  might  pay  their  respects  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family.  Proceeding  up  stairs 
Sir  Lawrence  conducted  his  friend  through 
a  long  range  of  apartments  until  they 
reached  a  small  interior  chamber  off  the 
principal  drawing-room.  There  were  the 
Marchioness,  her  sister,  and  three  female 
friends  upon  a  six  weeks'  visit,  preparing 
to  sit  down  to  supper,  for  they  had  dined 
that  day  at  an  early  hour.  Sir  Lawrence 
did  the  honours  of  the  supper  table,  though 
he  and  his  friend  Merrythought  partook 
bat  sparingly  of  the  good  cheer  the  ladies 
had  provided  for  themselves;  and  after  an 
hour's  talking  about  the  politics  of  the 
day,  the  small  party  broke  up. 

Society  may  vary  in  its  external  modifica- 
tions, though  the  ingredients  which  compose 
it  will  b^  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  periods 
of  social  life.  But  the  right  ingredients 
are  so  mixed  up  with  the  false,  that  none 
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but  persons  of  discernment  can  detect 
the  counterfeits^  and  even  they  are  some- 
times deceived. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Caimmony- 
acre  was  awoke  by  the  loud  barking  of 
a  watch-dog ;  he  started  up^  and  for  a  few 
moments  forgot  where  he  was.  He  soon, 
however,  recollected  himself,  and  tried  to 
compose  himself  again  to  sleep,  but  the 
dog  barked  more  furiously.  There  was 
not  a  motion  to  be  heard  in  the  house: 
all  on  a  sudden  the  barking  ceased, 
and  all  was  silent.  Mr.  Merrythought 
turned  himself  to  sleep,  but  could  not. 
He  rose  and  looked  out  at  the  window. 
He  thought  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
human  figure  glide  in  the  moonshine 
on  the  ground,  and  then  along  thewiog 
of  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
distinctly  saw  a  man  in  his  shirt  and 
trowsers  pass  along  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  disappear.  He  felt  some 
suspicion  of  this  untimely  apparition  ;  but 
it  was  not  his  part  to  create  any  alarm, 
as  it  was  probably  only  one  of  the  oat 
door  servants  looking  about  the  premises. 
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He  went  to  bed  again,  and  tried  to  com- 
pose himself  to  rest ;  but  in  yain«  At  last, 
overcome  with  watching,  he  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep  towards  morning ;  but  as 
if  fate  had  decreed  against  his  getting  any 
repose,  he  was  suddenly  awoke  again  with 
a  commotion  in  the  house,  and  he  distinctly 
heard  the  voices  of  the  Marquis  and  Sir 
Lawrence. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock.  He  rose,  and 
hastily  dressing  himself,  went  down  stairs. 
He  entered  the  saloon  where  the  company 
had  been  the  preceding  evening.  Lady 
Haddoweal,  and  the  other  ladies  were  there 
in  deshabille,-^half-dressed,  and  in  their 
night-caps.  The  servants,  male  and  female 
of  the  establishment,  were  also  assembled, 
all  in  consternation.  The  Marquis  was 
talking  vehemently. 

*'Your  carelessness  has  been  the  cause 
of  this,''  said  the  angry  master. 

The  servants  attempted  to  explain  and 
apologize.  Mr.  Merrythought,  on  inquir- 
ing what  was  the  matter,  learned  that  a 
quantity  of  loose  silver-plate  that  had  been 
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in  use  the  night  before  was  stolen,  and  the 
watch-dog  had  been  killed  with  a  blow  on 
its  head. 

Without  delay  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  inform  the  sheriff,  and  speedily 
a  couple  of  constables  arrived  to  make  the 
necessary  investigation,  and  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  articles  which  were  missing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

To  what  fiamed  college,  we  our  vicar  owe ; 
To  what  fail  county,  let  historians  show. 

CRAJIBB. 


^*  Bt  my  troth,  there's  nae  gude  stirring 
in  the  country  yenoo.  My  father  used  aye 
to  say  that  politics,  be  they  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, transform  men  into  evil  spirits. 
Sorra  tak  it,  that  I  should  hae  onything  to 
do  wi'  them  I" 

^^That  is  a  true  tale,  dear  Dundauvie. 
But  haste  ye  awa,  mind  the  gude  o'  your 
country  like  a  gude  soul.  Your  faither, 
honest  man,  would  hae  been  the  foremost 
to  uphold  the  institutions  o'  his  native 
land." 
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This  dialogue  took  place  between  Mr. 
Dunbar  and  his  sister-in-law,  previoasly  to 
the  former  setting  out  for  the  election. 
His  grandson,  little  Hugo,  was  brought  to 
give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  the  old  man 
clasped  him  with  enthusiasm  and  delight, 
as  the  child  held  out  his  little  arms  to  him, 
and  seemed  to  take  so  violent  a  fancy  for 
its  grandfather,  that  it  could  not  be  parted 
from  him. 

To  save  its  infant  feelings,  by  forci- 
bly separating  it  frx}m  Dundauvie,  to 
whose  neck  it  clung,  it  was  agreed  that, 
as  Mrs.  Melville  and  her  daughters  were 
going  so  far  on  the  way  with  him  as 
the  house  of  Caimmonyacre,  to  pay  a 
morning  visit,  Hugo  should  accompa- 
ny them,  it  having  been  previously  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Dunbar  was  to  proceed 
onward  with  Mr.  Merrythought  to  Spittal- 
brig. 

"  Ho  !  Dundauvie,''  said  Mr.  Merry- 
thought, as  he  met  them  at  the  entrance 
of  his  own  magnificent  dwelling,  and  took 
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the  beautiful  child  in  his  arms,  ^*  your  little 
Cupid  has  grown  amazingly  1  What  a 
lovely  rogue  he  is !" 

*'Now,  just  acknowledge,  Caimmony- 
acre,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  "  did  you  ever 
see  a  taedy  like  that  ?" 

"  You  have  often  hooked  me  in  to  give 
you  flattery ;  but,  upon  my  soul  and  body, 
it  is  no  flattery  at  present.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
celestial  rose-bud,"  continued  Mr.  Merry- 
thought, hugging  and  kissing  the  beautiful 
baby.  ^'  It  is  a  blossom  of  Paradise. 
It  is  a  rose  diamond  of  the  brightest 
water." 

"Ay,  by  my  troth,  I  see  ye  ken  the 
exercises,"  said  the  delighted  old  gentle- 
man, while  Mr.  Merrythought  transferred 
the  child  to  its  attendant,  aud  ushered  the 
ladies  into  a  summer  parlour  that  opened 
upon  a  terrace,  wl^sre  were  seated  Lady 
Georgiana  Merrythought  and  the  redoubt- 
able Miss  Baird. 

*^  How  tall  those  girls  have  grown,"  said 
that  notable  spinster  eyeing  Beatrice  and 
Felicia  through  the  profusion  of  her  ar- 
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tificial  locks,  "  Dear  me !  they  were  but 
children  the  last  time  I  saw  them.  You 
should  really  let  them  see  a  little  of  U^e 
world.  They  will  become  quite  rusticated 
at  Dundauvie.  I  am  goiog  to  travel  for  a 
month  or  two,  I  wish  you  would  let  them 
accompany  me.  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville, they  would  be  kept  close  under  my 
own.  eye ;  but  Mr.  Dunbar  seems  so  afraid 
to  part  with  them." 

"  Troth,  I  feel  myself  very  responsible," 
said  Mr.  Dunbar,  *'  as  ony  body  would  do 
that  had  the  charge  o'  twa  sic  slee  impu- 
dent bodies.  And  my  faither,  whose  ad- 
vice I  never  erred  to  follow,  was  rather 
doubtful  if  there  was  muckle  benefit  to 
be  derived  frae  travelling.  Young  fdks, 
he  was  of  opinion,  learnt  maist  that  was 
for  their  advantage,  under  the  paternal 
roof.  I  brought  up  my  ain  douchter,  Lady 
Preston,  on  that  plan,  and  I  believe  she  is 
on  a  par  wi'  maist,  for  her  knowledge  and 
accomplishments . ' ' 

''  She  is  superior  to  most,"  said  Lady 
Georgiana,  good-naturedly. 
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Ay,  by  my  troth/'  replied  the  Laird ; 
but  it  wouldna  become  me  to  say  sae ; 
but  I  see  your  Ladyship  has  discernment. 
Na,  troth,  my  faither  was  severe  eneugh 
on  folk  gaun  on  their  travels  ;  he  said 
they  learned  to  friz  their  hair,  or  baud 
their  pocket- napkin  mair  tastily  ;  but  that 


was  a*.*' 


"It  is  in  vain  to  persuade  Mr.  Dunbar/' 
said  Merrythought.  "  Lady  Georgiana ;  and 
I  have  tried  our  influence  before  now  to 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Melville  and  him  to  al- 
low those  young  ladies  to  go  with  us 
to  London.  But  the  training  he  has 
chosen  for  them  will  suit  admirably  with 
my  sweet  Lady  Abbess  here,  at  least. 
Do  you  know,  Miss  Baird,  I  have  de- 
voted beautiful  Miss  Felicia  to  the  convent 

life  r 
**Ha!  ha!  very  suitable.     Then  which 

of  the  young  ladies,''  said  Miss  Baird, 
''  must  we  congratulate  on  the  matrimonial 
scheme  with  a  sentimental  handsome  ad- 
venturer, that  their  guardian  picked  up  in 
his  travels  ?" 

I  3 
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*'If  you  mean  that  as  a  jest,  Miss 
Baird/'  said  Mrs  Melville,  who  had  od 
more  than  one  occasion  checked  the  lady's 
malicious  sallies,  **  it  may  pass ;  but  if 
there  is  the  least  shadow  of  earnest  in  it, 
I  hold  it  as  a  duty  to  suppress  at  once 
any  injurious  allegation  of  the  sort,  either 
as  respects  my  daughters,  or  any  other 
young  persons." 

"  Ay,  Mrs.  Melville ;  I  see  ye  are 
speaking  up  to  Miss  Baird,"  said  the  Laird, 
inquisitively;  his  slight  deafness  having 
prevented  him  from  hearing  distinctly  what 
was  said. 

The  doughty  Miss  Baird,  laughing  in* 
corrigibly,  replied  : 

*'  I  was  only  alluding  to  a  fact,  which  I 
had  from  the  most  undoubted  authority— 
your  own  niece.  Miss  Jane  Murray,  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  your  wai-ds  was 
to  be  married  to  a  lad  of  the  name  of 
Gordon  EUot— " 

"Miss  Murray  seemed  to  me,"  said 
Merrythought,  interrupting  Miss  Baird, 
whose  forwardness  and  rudeness  was  likely 
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to  make  the  conversation  take  a  very  dis- 
agreeable turn,  ''Miss  Murray  seemed  to 
me  more  like  one  on  the  hunt  for  a  matri- 
monial adventure  herself,  than  any  one  I 
ever  saw.  But  faith !  Dundauvie,  you  and 
I  have  arduous  work  before  us.  We  must 
strengthen  our  principles  with  some  re- 
freshment.** 

**  Sorrow  tak*  thae  politics/'  responded 
Mr.  Dunbar.  "But,*'  continued  he,  with 
a  side  glance  at  Miss  Baird,  to  whom  he 
bore  no  good  will,  "  my  faither,  wha  had 
the  strictest  notions  of  veracity  o*  ony 
person  I  ever  saw,  used  aye  to  say,  that 
to  ony  one  that  had  a  richt  sense  o*  the 
sacredness  of  truth,  to  lie,  even  in  jest, 
was  a  sin.** 

Miss  Baird  was  perhaps  the  only  indivi- 
dual in  the  whole  country,  who  was  not 
received  with  a  hospitable  welcome  at 
Dundauvie.  Her  evil  speaking,  malig- 
nant gossiping  was  so  uncongenial  with 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  its  inmates, 
that  they  made  no  scruple  to  show  their 
distaste. 
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"  We  are  likely  to  hae  violent  wark  to* 
morrow  at  tbe  election/'  said  Mr.  Dunbar 
to  Lady  Georgiana,  as  he  handed  her  to  the 
table  for  refreshment.  *^Thae  agitators 
hae  unsettled  the  country  in  sic  a  way  that 
it  will  not  soon  get  the  better  o'  it.  life 
and  property  will  be  naething  by  and  bye 
troth,  if  they  get  what  they  want,  we  may 
be  stickit  in  our  beds,  and  nae  redress  frae 
law  or  legislature." 

''  I  hope  it  will  not  come  to  that,"  said 
Lady  Georgiana  smiling ;  ''  but  some  of 
them  have  gone  pretty  far,  at  least  in  their 
speeches.  Our  own  cousin  Siclike  has 
taken  rather  a  prominent  part ;  but  every- 
body has  a  favourite  Utopia  in  his  bead, 
either  political  or  religious.  I  own  the 
only  scheme  of  agitation  into  which  1 
would  willingly  enter,  would  be  for  a  re- 
form in  the  repubUc  of  letters.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  trash  as  we  are  doomed  to* 
read  ?" 

"  Na,  my  Lady,''  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  "  it 
maun  be  your  ain  choice,  there's  nae  com- 
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pulsion.  As  to  myser  I  stick  geay  close  to 
the  auld  paths  o'  literature." 

"  UpoD  my  soul,  Dundauvie,  it  is  enough 
to  drive  one  frantic  with  envy,  to  see  you 
possess  so  sweet  a  treasure,"  said  Mr. 
Merrjrthought,  as  he  drew  down  a  blind  to 
shade  from  the  light  the  infant  Hugo  who 
was  sleeping  on  a  sofa.  *'  I  declare  I  shall 
be  tempted  to  rob  you  of  it  some  day. 
Stealing  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  times. 
We  have  depredations  in  all  quarters  now, 
io  this  once  peaceful  country  of  ours.  I 
am  summoned  as  a  witness  of  a  deuced 
robbery  that  took  place  at  Haddoweal, 
and  the  deyil  a  thing  I  saw  but  a  midnight 
vision.  It  might  have  been  a  ghost,  for 
aught  that  I  know." 

"  Troth  it's  been  a  geay  sturdy  ghost," 
said  the  Laird,  ''  something  like  the  one 
that  appeared  to  the  King  o'  Poland,  I'm 
thinking.  Ye'ye,  maybe,  heard  o't.  Lady 
Georgiana?  Ye  ken  Augustus  King  o' 
Poland  was  a  great  man.  He  was  nae 
milksop,  I  warrant  ye.    Weel  ye  see,  ae  day 
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he  cam  to  an  inn  and  demanded  the  best 
room  in  the  house.  Please  your  honoar, 
says  the  host,  ye  canna  get  that  for  its 
haonted  wi'  a  ghaist.  '  The  very  thing  I 
want,'  replied  he;  and  directly  he  got 
candles  set  at  his  hedside,  and  took  out  his 
pistols.  Weel,  ye  see,  in  the  middle  o'  the 
nicht  wha  comes  but  the  ghaist,  pat,  patting. 
*  Who  are  you  ?'  cried  the  king, '  who  dares 
to  come  into  this  room  to  frighten  people 
out  of  their  wits  ?  I'll  lay  you  fast,  Sir. 
Some  intrigue,  I  suppose  ?'  and  wi'  that  he 
got  a  grip  o'  him  and  tore  off  his  linens 
without  ceremony,  which  discovered  to  his 
majesty  that  he  was  naething  but  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  a  geay  stout  apparition,  by  my 
troth,  that  had  some  love  affair  in  the  place. 
So  he  took  him  to  the  window  to  fling  him 
over ;  but  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and 
be^ed  the  king  to  pardon  him.  '  Na,  na/ 
says  his  majesty,  '  I'll  learn  ye  to  fright  folk 
again ;'  and  wi'  that  he  flung  him  ower ; 
and  when  in  the  morning  they  asked  how  he 
had  rested,  '  Ye  see  your  fine  ghaist,'  an- 
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swered  he,  '  lying  below  at  the  back  o'  the 
wa'.' "  Cairnmonyacre  here  pressed  his 
guest  to  wine. 

"Na,  Pm  obliged  to  you,"  continued 
the  Laird,  pushing  away  from  him  the  wine 
proffered  by  his  gay  entertainer.  ^'  I  maun 
beware  o'  your  Malmsey.  YeVe  heard  o' 
my  Lord  C — .  He  was  a  geay  pompous 
man.  Weel  ye  see,  he  was  going  one  time 
to  Perth,  to  the  general  election,  and  wha 
does  he  meet  on  the  road  but  Neil  Gow. 
Ah !  says  he  to  Neil,  wi'  a  consequential 
air,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  meet  you  farther 
up  the  road,  I  would  have  taken  you 
into  the  public  house,  and  given  you  a 
dram.  Ou,  my  Lord,  replied  Neil,  there's 
nae  wrang  dune  yet.  Ye  may  just  turn  the 
horses'  heads,  and  tak  me  into  the  chaise 
aside  yoursel,  and  then  ye'U  hae  it  in  your 
power  to  fulfil  your  good  intentions.  His 
Lordship  was  geay  nettled  to  hear  a  man 
like  Neil  speak  that  way  to  him,  and  he 
erected  himsel  in  his  seat  to  gie  him  a 
proper  answer,  but,  troth,  he  hadna  the 
power ;  and  he  couldna  refuse  anything  to 
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Neil,  so  he  just  made  the  carriage  be  turned 
round  and  took  Neil  in  beside  him,  and 
rode  back  to  the  first  public  house.  I  don't 
know  said  Lord  C —  what  we  shaU  take. 
I  am  very  fond  of  something  they  caU 
''  Old  men's  milk/'  but  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  it.  ^  Dinna  gie  yoursel  ony 
concern  on  that  account,  said  Neil,  but  just 
you,  my  Lord,  order  the  ingredients  that  Fli 
mention,  and  there's  nae  fear  but  I'll  find 
the  way  to  mix  them  up.  Aweel,  first  ae 
bowl  was  made  and  drunk,  and  syne  anither, 
till  Neil  Gow  filled  Lord  C—  that  fou  that  be 
couldna  sit  upon  his  seat,  far  less  gang  to 
the  election." 

By  the  time  these  anecdotes  were  ended, 
it  was  expedient  that  the  gentlemen  should 
start  on  their  journey.  Hugo  lay  like  a 
cherub,  with  his  little  fat  arms  crossed. 
His  grandfather  stooped  down,  and  softly 
kissed  the  sleeping  child,  and  departed 
with  his  heart  glowing  with  affectionate 
blessings  on  his  sweet  and  innocent  repre- 
sentative. 

Scarcely  was  the  bustle  of  the  election 
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overi  when  Mr.  Dunbar,  much  to  his  an- 
DoyancCi  was  summoned  as  an  exculpatory 
witness  in  the  trial  of  old  Archie  Mettlefit, 
who  was  under  an  indictment,  as  well  as 
his  son,  for  being  concerned  in  certain  out- 
rages and  offences  committed  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Miss  Dunbar's  partiality  for  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  born  on  the  estate  of  Inch- 
fernie,  miade  her  urge  her  brother-in-law, 
whose  evidence  would  be  of  importance,  to 
hasten  on  the  humane  errand  of  giving  proof 
of  his  good  character  while  in  his  service. 
Old  Archie  was  no  favourite  of  the  Laird's ; 
but  on  such  an  occasion,  when  mercy  to 
a  fellow-creature,  in  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  was  the  object,  petty  prejudices  gave 
way,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  set  out  upon  his 
journey  with  an  alacrity  that  did  honour  to 
the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

At  an  inn  upon  the  road  he  met  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rantawa,  who  was  posting  for- 
ward upon  the  same  errand. 

Old  Archie,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of 
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his  hearers  and  special  admirers.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  as  anxious  for  his 
exculpation  as  Mr.  Dunbar ;  hut  it  is  al- 
leged, that  dread  of  injuring  his  own  popu- 
larity,  by  the  country  clamour  that  would 
be  raised  if  one  of  his  flock  were  con- 
demned to  an  ignominious  fate,  actuated 
him  rather  than  any  kind  of  compas- 
sion, to  have  him  acquitted  from  the  goilt 
of  the  grave  offences  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

Mr.  Rantawa  had  never  affected  popular 
influence  on  an  extended  scale.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  combined  parishes  of  the 
Clattertown  and  the  Trenches,  within  which 
he  enjoyed  the  grand  privilege,  as  he 
thought  it,  of  differing  in  non-essentials 
from  the  established  religion  of  his  country, 
bounded  his  views  and  his  ambition.  His 
scheme  was  a  very  insignificant,  but  very 
complete  epitome  of  the  religious  agitation 
which,  from  time  to  time,  disturbs  the 
world ;  and  his  own  ark,  according  to  bis 
private  views  and  publicly  declared  doc- 
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trines,  contained  all  that  was  redeemable  of 
the  human  race.  When  he  was  a  youth, 
fresh  from  his  studies,  his  stirring  eloquence, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  loud  vociferations 
and  violent  gestures,  attracted  the  rural 
population  of  the  district.  But  novelty 
grows  old  in  less  than  thirty  years;  and 
his  permanent  and  steady  hearers  were 
about  a  score  of  old  women  in  striped 
short  growns  or  duffie  mantles,  a  detach- 
ment of  handicrafts-men  from  a  distant 
hamlet,  and  a  sprinkling  of  junior  females, 
whom  these  cavalieroes  attracted  to  the 
place. 

Mr.  Rantawa's  female  audience  were 
remarkable  for  their  censoriousness ;  the 
male  portion  of  his  hearers  for  their 
cunning,  and  ability  to  overreach  in  bar- 
gaining. To  have  recommended  any  Chris- 
tian virtue  from  his  pulpit,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  have  been  to  publicly  deny  the 
gospel ;  and,  although  he  denounced  sin- 
ners every  sabbath-day  so  fiercely,  that  it 
might  have  been  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said 
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of  a  divine  of  the  same  school,  that  he  was 
''pretty  upon  hell  and  damnatioD/'  his 
hearers  listened  to  his  denunciations  mth 
the  utmost  complacency,  and  without  mani* 
festing  any  conviction  ;  for  the  sinners,  t.e. 
the  world  lying  in  sin,  whom  they  took  it 
for  granted  he  denounced,  was  all  those  be- 
yond their  little  pale,  and  they  themselves 
were  safe, 

Mr.  Rantawa's  fiery  zeal  used  to  help 
religious  excitements  in  his  vigorous  days, 
when  he  joined  in  a  crusade  against  other 
sects ;  hut  though  he  still  mistook  excite- 
ment for  truth,  and  popular  applause  for 
conviction;  and  though  his  zeal  was  not 
diminished,  nor  the  energies  of  his  tone  and 
voice  abated,  the  materials  he  had  to  work 
upon  were  not  of  the  excitable  nature  that 
his  early  followers  in  youth  were.  A  very 
short  period  efiects  changes  in  the  natioaal 
character.  He  could  have  roused  his 
hearers  to  actual  warfare  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before ;  but  now,  though  he  thun- 
dered with  a  voice  that  was  heard  at  half 
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a  mile's  distance,  that  Prelacy,  Erastianism 
and  Popery  were  at  the  door,  the  women  in 
the  staff  mantles  and  striped  short  gowns 
evinced  no  agitation,  but  took  their  social 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  nodded  assent  to  his 
alarm ;  while  the  worn  out  artizans  mani- 
fested, by  their  vacant  eyes  and  lolling  pos- 
tures, that  their  six  days'  labour  had  un- 
fitted them  for  buckling  on  their  armour  for 
religious  warfare  on  the  seventh  ;  that  it  was 
to  rest,  and  not  to  wrestle,  that  they  had 
come. 

Mr.  Rantawa,  in  his  domestic  character, 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  clerical  portraiture 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  His 
father  had  been  a  ploughman  on  the  Cairn- 
monyacre  estate.  This  is  no  disparage- 
ment. If  his  son  had  had  talents  and 
piety  to  adorn  the  ministry,  by  all  means 
let  him  enter  it.  But  it  seems  that  it  had 
been  no  choice  of  his  own  that  he  was  edu- 
cated for  that  profession.  His  father  and 
his  mother,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
willed  it,  and  so  it  came  to  pass.     Genius 
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may  spring  from  obscurity  as  the  lightning 
flashes  from  the  dark  clouds.  But  the 
peer  who  educates  his  son  for  the  church, 
as  an  easy  emolument  for  him,  and  the 
ploughman  who  educates  his  son  for  the 
same  calling,  from  the  ambition  of  having 
something  like  a  gentleman  in  his  family, 
are  on  a  par.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the  holy 
office,  and  both  are  equal  enemies  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion. 

Mr.  Rantawa,  with  predilections  for  he- 
reditary employments,  drove  bis  own  coals, 
hewed  his  own  wood,  and  harrowed  his  own 
field ;  and  these  being  his  habitual  and  daily 
habits  and  avocations,  his  ordinary  con- 
versation ran  generally  on  the  harmless 
topics  of  country  labour,  manure,  pas- 
turage, crops  and  market  prices,  without 
any  admixture  of  his  fiery  polemics,  which 
he  reserved  for  the  pulpit  and  the  sabbath 
day. 

In  consequence  of  these  harmless  dispo- 
sitions which    influenced    him  on  lawful 
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days,  Mr.  Dunbar,  without  dread  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  which  of  all  things  was 
distasteful  to  him,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  reverend  gentleman  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  listened  to  his 
agricultural  report  with  deep  interest;  in 
return  for  his  information  about  farming 
he  was  about  to  give  him  a  full  dissertation 
on  planting  and  draining,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  announcement  that  his  car- 
riage was  ready, 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Rantawa,"  said  he  at  part- 
ing,  ^^  I  maun  tak'  some  ither  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  ye  about  the  trees ;  but 
wasna'  ye  saying  that  Mr.  Dunlop  has  fa'en 
to  the  planting  V 

"  So  they  tell  me,'*  answered  Mr.  Rant- 
awa  deliberately,''  and  after  a  considerr 
ably  long  pause,  as  was  his  custom  when 
asked  a  question,  even  the  most  insignifiT 
cant. 

"  He  had  better  let  that  alone,"  said  the 
I^aird,  ''  it  disna'  just  answer  for  a  man  in 
years  to  be  trying  experiments.    He  should 
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hae'  commenced  thirty  years  ago.    What 
think  ye,  Mr.  Rantawa,  am  I  no  right  ?" 

''  I  am  no  judge/'  replied  Mr.  Rantawa, 
after  taking  some  time  to  deliberate  upon 
his  answer. 

Now  when  any  one  says  he  is  no  judge, 
you  may  mark  it  as  an  invariable  rule  that 
he  thinks  himself  a  very  excellent  judge  of 
the  matter  in  question,  but  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  risk  his  opinion  or  set  it  up  in  op- 
position to  yours  ;  or  he  has  so  contempti- 
ble an  opinion  of  your  understanding  that 
he  is  not  going  to  enlighten  you  with  his 
judgment. 

Besides  Archie  Mettlefit  and  his  delin- 
quent son,  several  other  prisoners  were  suo- 
cessively  placed  at  the  bar,  and  one  of  the 
first  witnesses  brought  up  to  be  examined 
was  Mr.  St.  Lewis,  a  young  gentleman 
whose  mode  of  life,  connections  and  pur- 
suits were  a  mystery  to  everybody. 

The  public  prosecutor  had  counted  much 
on  the  light  he  would  be  able  to  throw  on  the 
case ;  but  to  the  great  surprise  and  disoom- 
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fiture  of  the  court  he  positively  refused  to 

be  sworUy  and  would  assign  no  grounds  for 

his  contumacy.     Religious  scruples  he  had 

none,  he    was    thereupon    committed    to 

jail. 
When  Mr.  Dunbar  came   forward,   the 

audience  listened  to  his  evidence  with  the 

respect  due  to  his  years  and  integrity. 

He  seemed  to  drop  the  peculiarities  of 
his  national  dialect,  and  with  a  succinctness 
and  gravity  becoming  the  occasion,  an- 
swered the  questions  put  to  him.  His  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  the  old  man's  faithful 
services  in  his  family  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury  was  of  great  weight.  But  Mr.  Rant- 
awa  was  enthusiastic  in  the  prisoner's 
cause,  and  his  character  of  him  was  so 
hyperbolical  that  it  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  Mr.  Dunbar's  evidence. 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  listen  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  while  his  appearance  was 
rather  that  of  an  old  rogue  than  a  staid 
Christian,  Mr.  Rantawa,  with  that  propen- 
sity for  exaggeration  which  men  acquire 
when   depending  on  popular  favour,   de- 

VOL.    II.  K 
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picted  him  as  little  short  oi  a  man  of  ta- 
lent, an  experienced  saint,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman*. 

The  old  man,  however,   was  only  ac- 
quitted on  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  je. 

SRTOSN. 

Whbn  men  have  not  great  evils  to  de- 
stroy their  happiness,  they  must  have  petty 
annoyances  to  ruffle  their  peace,  else  the 
current  of  life  would  run  too  smooth,  and 
they  would  live  under  a  dangerous  delusion 
with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  this 
world. 

A  short  time  after  these  events,  the  fa- 
mily of  Dundauvie  were  put  into  sad  con- 
sternation by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Dunbar,  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  subscribed  by  an  individual  of 
the  name  of  Flora  Dunbar,  and  styling  her- 
self his  most  dutiful  daughter-in-law. 

"What  sorrow  can  this  mean,''  said  he 
putting^on  his  spectacles  again,  and  reperus- 
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ing  the  letter.  "What  sorrow  can  it  be? 
By  my  troth,  FU  need  some  lawyer's  advice 
about  this." 

He  handed  the  epistle  to  his  friends  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  then  resorted  to  his 
sister-in-law's  room  to  consult  her  on  the 
subject.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed  by  all  parties  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  communication,  as 
it  seemed  only  the  device  of  some  unfortu- 
nate creature  to  annoy  the  family,  and  ex- 
tort money  from  them. 

This  circumstance  was  talked  of  for  a 
time,  and  duly  recorded  by  Aunt  Christan 
in  her  journal ;  after  which  it  was  thought 
of  no  more,  and  was  passing  into  oblivion, 
when  one  afternoon  in  September^  when  all 
the  inmates  had  quietly  retired  to  their  se- 
veral amusements  and  occupations,  between 
dinner  and  tea,  the  noise  of  a  carriage 
passing  over  the  gravel  walk  in  front  of 
the  house  attracted  the  attention  of  Bar- 
bara, who  was  seated  at  her  attic  window 
engaged  at  her  needle. 

"  It  canna'  be  ony  body  o'  great  consc- 
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quence/'  said  she  to  herself  as  she  saw  a 
very  shabby  post-chaise  drive  up  to  the 
front  entrance,  and  there  alighted  from  it  a 
tall  female  dressed  in  black,  and  a  little  boy 
apparently  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

It  happened  to  be  an  afternoon  of  sultry 
and  oppressive  heat,  and  Barbara's  window 
was  thrown  up  to  the  top,  so  that  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  putting  out  her 
head  to  hear  more  distinctly  the  colloquy 
between  the  visitor  and  the  servant  who 
received  her  at  the  door  of  the  Castle,  al- 
though she  had  been  admonished  times  out 
of  number  by  Miss  Dunbar  on  the  impro- 
priety of  gouping  out  at  the  window  when 
company  arrived,  as  if  she  had  never  seen 
a  carriage  in  her  life  before. 

She  heard  the  stranger  in  a  plaintive 
voice  address  some  query  to  the  servant; 
but  she  could  not  distinguish  her  words. 
The  man  answered  in  a  loud  voice  and  with 
an  uncourteous  air,  which  evinced  that  the 
visitor  did  not  command  much  of  his 
respect,  that  Mr.  Dunbar  was  particularly 
engaged  and  never  saw  any  one  on  busi- 
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ness,  however  importanti  after  dinner.  The 
lady  remonstrated  gently.  The  man  per- 
sisted that  Mr.  Dunbar  was  altogether  inac- 
cessible. But  while  he  was  thus  upholding 
his  master's  dignity,  the  Laird  unluckily 
was  likely  to  undo  the  impression  of  his 
consequence,  which  his  servant  was  endea- 
vouring to  make,  by  suddenly  making  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  Timothy. 
These  two  gentlemen  had  sat  till  they  were 
tired,  with  prosing  over  their  wine,  and  they 
had  proposed  taking  a  short  walk  before  tea. 
Accordingly,  the  Laird,  with  his  hat  upon 
his  head  and  his  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  was 
sallying  forth,  when  the  stranger,  standing 
outside  the  porch,  arrested  his  attention. 

He  was  one  who  had  a  great  deference 
for  the  female  sex  in  general ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lady  at  the  threshold,  and  the 
vehicle  standing  outside,  would  have  com- 
manded his  respect;  he  was  in  the  act 
of  taking  oflf  his  hat  to  make  his  salutation, 
when  he  raised  his  eyes  to  a  countenance, 
the  coarseness  of  whose  features  and  the 
forbiddingness  of  whose  expression  repulsed 
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his    courtesy    and    marred    his   intended 
obeisance. 

"  Wha  the  deeviPs  this  ?"  said  he  aside 
to  Timothy,  who  with  his  weak  eyes  was 
peering  out  at  the  stranger  from  below  his 
hat  with  curiosity  equal  to  the  Laird's  own. 
"  Wha  sorrow  is  tiiis  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Dun- 
bar in  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  attendant,  and  probably  by 
the  lady  herself. 

**  This  is  a  person  who  wishes  to  speak 
to  your  honour  on  business.  But  I  told 
her  you  did  not  transact  business  in  the 
afternoon." 

"By  my  troth  ye  did  richt,"  said  the 
Laird,  while  the  stranger  sprang  forward, 
dropped  down  on  her  knees,  and  with  a 
theatrical  air,  exclaimed,  ''my  venerated 
father  I" 

"  What  the  deevil  does  this  mean  ?" 
ejaculated  Mr.  Dunbar,  starting  back  from 
the  suppliant,  who  attempted  to  catch  hold 
of  him ;  while  the  lady  seeing  that  this  acting 
would  not  succeed,  sprang  nimbly  to  her 
feet  again,  and  with  perfect  sel&possession 
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and  confidence  requested  a  private  audience 
of  him. 

This  could  not,  in  common  civility,  be 
refused  ;  and  she  was  shown  into  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's parlour.  The  Laird  hung  up  his  hat 
on  a  peg  in  the  wall ;  but  armed  with  his 
pitch-fork  he  followed  the  stranger  into 
the  room,  having  whispered  to  Timothy 
to  remain  within  call  as,  **  for  what 
he  kent  she  micht  mak  an  attempt  on 
his  life :  but,  troth,  if  she  did  be  would 
na  be  slack  to  stick  her  wi'  the  pitch- 
fork." 

He  paced  to  and  fro  with  this  weapon  of 
defence  in  his  hand,  while  the  stranger  took 
possession  of  his  arm-chair.  The  lady 
introduced  herself  as  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Dunbar's  deceased  son,  and  stated  that 
she  had  been  advised  to  come  to  Scotland 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  that  the  boy 
she  had  brought  with  her  was  her  only 
child;  and  that  according  to  the  same 
advice  which  she  had  received,  she  was 
about  to  take  legal  steps  to  secure  his 
succession  to  the  estate. 
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"  The  fint  ane  shall  e'er  come  between 
me  and  my  douchter,"  cried  the  Laird, 
whose  face  was  purple  with  indignation; 
but  he  was  deterred  by  his  usual  timidity 
from  giving  full  vent  to  his  anger  when 
alone  in  the  presence  of  a  person,  who  he 
thought  might  have  a  lurking  design  upon 
his  life  as  well  as  upon  his  property ;  and 
elevating  his  voice  as  a  signal  to  Timothy 
to  enter,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Ay,  Timothy,  I 
call  you  in  as  witness  to  what  I  say,  I 
declare  here,  and  none  shall  gainsay  it, 
that  ne'er  a  son's  wife  nor  son's  bairn, 
though  he  had  a  thousand  o'  them,  shall 
e'er  finger  plack  or  penny  o'  mine,  to  the 
detriment  o'  my  douchter,  Lady  Preston 
and  her  son,  the  slee  wee  brat  that  he  is 
wi'  his  blue  een." 

Timothy  was  at  Mr  Dunbar's  side,  ready 
to  respond  to  this  declaration ;  and  the 
Laird  gathering  courage  by  this  reinforce- 
ment^ flourished  hil^  pitch-fork  and  vowed, 
by  all  that  was  good,  "  that  he  would  rather 
set  lowe  to  his  planting,  and  see  every  stick 
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and  stave  burnt  to  the  ground  than  allow 
his  estate  to  gang  sie  a  gait." 

*'  Preserve  us  1  that  would  be  an  unco 
bonfire,"  said  Timothy,  with  a  simper, 
while  he  begged  Mr.  Dunbar  to  allow  him 
to  set  aside  his  pitch-fork,  lest  he  should 
in  his  agitation  drive  it  through  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Na,  by  my  troth,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  rU  no  part  wi'  that  ye  know. 
When  a  man's  property's  attacked,  sae  may 
his  life  be.  And  this  may  be  a  man  in 
woman's  claise  for  onything  that  I  ken, 
that's  come  to  murder  me  in  my  ain 
house." 

By  this  time  the  lady  was  weeping 
violently.  She  arose  from  her  seat,  and 
approaching  Timothy  in  a  supplicating 
manner,  begged  for  redress  for  the  insult 
with  which  she  had  been  treated  by  this 
gentleman,  whom  she  could  not  believe  to 
be  the  father  of  her  desfr  departed  husband, 
who  was  as  sweet  a  youth  as  ever  lived. 

'*  Troth,"  cried  the  Laird  in  undisguised 
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wrath,  "  sweet  or  no  sweet,  he  hadna  been 
very  nice  if  he  took  up  wi  you/'  and  he 
added  something  regarding  the  lady's  ap- 
pearance not  particularly  suited  for  polite 
readers. 

"  I  think,  Sir,"  said  Timothy  interposing, 
who  seemed  rather  shocked  at  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  Laird's  speech,  **  the  most 
prudent  thing  would  be  for  this  lady  to 
depart  after  the  poor  beasts  at  the  door 
shall  have  sufficiently  rested  ani  got  a 
little  corn,  for  they  appear  terribly  worn 
oat ;  and  as  she  is  a  stranger,  she  may 
perhaps  be  in  want  of  a  little  money  for  her 
expense  of  coach  hire.  So,  Sir,  if  ye  havena 
coy  cash  at  hand  I  can  lend  ye  a  trifle ;  and, 
maybe,  the  wee  bit  callant's  hungry,  and 
might  take  a  piece.  Oh,  losh  guide  us, 
Sir,"  continued  Timothy,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders  in  the  midst  of  this  list  of  bene- 
Tolences  he  was  suggesting  to  his  unwilling 
friend,  ''oh,  losh  guide  us,. Sir,  mercy  to 
man  and  beast  is  the  first  duty ;  and  I 
would    advise  you.  Sir,   to    gang  up  the 
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stair,   and  I  will   see  this  lady  into  her 
coach/' 

"Ay,  ance  awa,  an  aye  awa,  I  hope," 
said  the  Laird  impatiently,  while  he  ftimbled 
in  his  pocket  for  some  money,  and  at  last 
producing  a  solitary  half-crown,  **  There," 
said  he,  thrusting  it  into  the  lady's  hand, 
"  that  will  buy  you  a  supper." 

The    lady,     nothing    daunted   by    the 
paltriness  of    the    donation,   hooked   the 
silver  greedily,  on  the  principle  that  small 
fish  is  better  than  none ;  and   the  Laird, 
without  farther  ceremony,  sallied  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Timothy  to  dismiss  the 
unwelcome  intruder  in  the  speediest  man- 
ner his  sagacity  could  devise.     But  as  Mr. 
Dunbar  was  traversing  the  lobby,  an  alarm- 
ing flash  of  lightning  gleamed  across  it.  The 
weary  cattle  yoked  in  the  chaise  outside  he 
saw   startle    with    fright  :    a    tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  followed  on  the  instant, 
and  the  black  and  lowering  sky  indicated 
an    approaching    storm.       The    lightning 
continued  to  flash,  and  peal  after  peal  of 
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thunder  succeeded  each  other.  Large 
drops  of  rain  first  began  to  fall,  and  then 
followed  the  rapid,  rushing,  irresistible 
torrent.  The  man  who  drove  the  vehicle, 
miserable  looking  and  drenched,  descended 
from  the  swinging  board  on  which  he  sat, 
and  took  shelter  behind  a  projection  of  the 
building,  for  the  door  of  the  castle  had  been 
shut  against  him.  In  the  mean  time  a 
cabinet  council,  as  usual,  was  held  in 
Miss  Dunbar's  room,  on  the  propriety  of 
putting  the  man  and  horses  into  shelter. 
Miss  Dunbar  remonstrated  against  the 
impropriety  of  countenancing  vagabonds  of 
that  description,  and  decidedly  objected  to 
afifording  them  any  refuge  from  the  storm; 
remarking  in  her  own  emphatic  language 
that  to  harbour  all  such  ruffians  as-  those 
that  chose  to  come,  was  making  the  house 
rather  too  public.  Whether  her  remark 
meant  to  imply  that  the  admission  to  shelter 
of  the  poor  animals  that  had  drawn  the 
miserable  post-chaise,  or  of  the  man  that 
drove  it,  would  hurt  the  character  of  the 
house,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  seemed  excel- 
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leat  reasoning  to  the  Laird,  and  coincided 
completely  with  his  own  sentiments:  so 
they  resolved  to  let  them  take  the  storm 
as  it  came,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
unwelcome  visitant  that  had  already  ob« 
tained  admission,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
Miss  Dunhar  ordered  William  Waitthe- 
laird  to  summon  Mr.  Timothy  to  tea,  and 
show  the  lady  instantly  out  to  her  coach. 

William  was  descending  the  stairs, 
slowly  deliberating  about  the  executioa 
of  this  humane  order,  when  a  sudden 
alarm  was  given  by  Timothy  rushing  out 
at  the  entrance  door,  and  bearing  into 
the  lobby  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of 
the  driver.  He  had  been  struck  down 
by  the  lightning  ;  the  frightened  horses 
had  started  off,  and  rushing  across  the  court 
had  run  against  a  paling,  where  the  traces 
got  entangled,  and  stopped  their  career. 

Timothy  had  been  watching  from  the 
window  for  an  abatement  of  the  storm, 
that  he  might  dismiss  the  lady;  and  he 
saw  with  some  degree  of  pity  the  poor 
man  skulking  in  a  nook  which  afforded 
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him  no  shelter;  he  next  saw  him  fall 
to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  to  the 
servants'  hall  where  a  multitude  of  assist- 
ants thronged  around  him.  The  game- 
keeper who  acted  as  the  chirurgeon  of  the 
household,  applied  his  remedies.  Fortu- 
nately the  man  was  merely  stunned,  and 
soon  recovered. 

There  therefore  seemed  no  alternative 
remaining  but  to  afford  the  strangers 
lodging  for  the  night.  It  would  have  been 
impious  to  act  in  defiance  of  th^  elements  ; 
and  Timothy  remarked  that  in  his  opinion 
none  but  a  heathen  would  refuse  shelter 
to  a  fellow-creature  in  such  a  night.  It 
had  now  grown  dark,  and  the  thunder  con- 
tinued to  roll  at  a  distance. 

The  pseudo  Mrs.  Flora  Dunbar  had 
hastened  into  the  hall  among  the  servants 
to  render  assistance  to  her  attendant ; 
when  Timothy  had  withdrawn  she  took 
occasion  to  intimate  to  them  her  connec- 
tion with  the  family,  probably  thinking 
it  would  elicit  their  respect.  But  instead 
of  that  they  all  shrewdly  remarked  among 
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themselves  that  they  were  afraid  she  was 
not  what  she  should  be. 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  serious  debate 
up  stairs  how  and  where  the  strangers 
should  be  entertained  and  lodged.  The 
whole  family  were  assembled  in  Miss 
Dunbar's  room  to  assist  in  these  delibera- 
tions. 

Miss  Dunbar,  with  strange  and  contra- 
dictory reasoning,  was  of  opinion  that  as 
necessity  obliged  them  to  accommodate 
the  unwelfome  guests,  Mrs.  Flora  should 
be  lodged  in  the  state  bed-room,  the  ele* 
gance  of  whose  accommodations  the  eccen- 
tric lady  thought  would  surprise  and  over- 
awe the  unhappy  woman,  and  be  much 
for  the  credit  of  the  house,  as  an  adventurer 
of  that  sort,  if  shabbily  lodged,  might  carry 
abroad  reports  detrimental  to  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  family. 

Timothy  ventured  to  differ  from  the  lady, 
for  he  said  he  spoke  from  his  own  feelings. 
''He  was  not  fond  of  grandeur  himself: 
he  preferred  comfort.  He  therefore  thought 
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the  poor  body  should  be  sent  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  there  was  a  spare 
bed,  and  have  a  warm  dish  of  tea." 

Mrs.  Peters,  the  house-keeper,  who  was 
present  at  the  conference,  was  indignant 
at  this  proposal,  and  wondered  how  Mr. 
Timothy  could  have  so  little  consideration 
for  her  character  ;  she  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  having  a  person  of  dubious  cha- 
racter thrust  in  upon  her  company : — she 
who  had  maintained  an  unimpeachable 
name  all  her  life;  and  particularly  if 
the  stranger  should  be  what  her  master, 
in  her  hearing,  had  declared  his  suspi- 
cions of — a  man  in  woman's  dress. 

The  idea  was  so  frightful,  that  Mrs. 
Peters  faltered  as  she  finished  the  sentence, 
and  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  bare 
possibility. 

The  Laird  approved  of  Mrs.  Peters'  scru- 
ples ;  and  interposed  with  his  advice, 
backed  with  the  example  of  what  Miss 
Dunbar's  father,  old  Inchfemie,  would  have 
done. 
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'*By  my  troth,"  said  he,  "he  would 
hae  set  her  into  the  closet  off  the  blue- 
room,  and  gi'en  her  neither  fire  nor  licht, 
for  fear  she  would  set  lowe  to  the  Castle. 
And  in  place  o'  serving  her  wi'  the  best 
as  you  propose,  for  fear  o'  her  gie'  in  the 
house  an  ill  name,  what  the  deevil  wid 
he  hae  cared  for  either  the  like  o'  ber 
gude,  or  her  ill  name?  He  would  hae 
garr'd  be  sent  up  to  her  a  bowl  o'  parritch 
or  gruel,  wi'  a  horn  or  a  metal  spoon  to 
sup  it  wi' ;  and  the  maist  ruffianly  man 
about  the  place  to  attend  her,  and  he  would 
hae  been  made  to  thraw  the  key  every 
time  he  left  her  room,  for  wha  kens  but 
she  micht  come  out  through  the  nicht, 
and  murder  the  hail  house." 

**  Preserve  us,  Dundauvie  !"  rejoined 
Timothy,  "  that  would  be  using  the  pnir 
creature  like  a  wild  beast.  Instead  o' 
locking  her  in,  would  it  no  do  as  weel 
for  us  a'  to  lock  our  ain  doors  ?" 

But  Aunt  Christan  ended  the  discussion 
in  her  usual  authoritative  manner,  by  com- 
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manding  the  stranger  to  be  put  into  the 
principal  bed-room ;  she  likewise  intimated 
her  intention  of  making  Barbara,  as  a 
guard  upon  the  stranger,  occupy  a  small 
French  couch  that  stood  in  the  room. 
This  piece  of  cruel  tyranny  upon  poor 
Barbara  was  one  of  those  despotic  acts 
which  Miss  Dunbar  often  exercised,  and 
which  might  be  said  to  have  neither 
"rhyme  nor  reason"  in  it.  But  so  she 
willed,  and  so  it  must  be  done. 

When  people  expect  the  house  to  be 
Bet  on  fire,  or  themselves  to  be  murdered 
through  the  night,  they  naturally  keep 
on  their  clothes,  to  be  ready  to  run  at 
the  first  alarm.  Barbara,  well  warned 
to  expect  some  dreadful  catastrophe,  used 
this  precaution,  and  determined  to  lie 
awake. 

But  sound  health,  an  easy  mind,  and 
a  clear  conscience,  prevailed  over  her  re- 
solution, and  in  spite  of  the  terrific  repre- 
sentations made  to  her  by  Mrs.  Peters 
and  the  other  servants,  she  fell  soundly 
9nd  pleasantly  asleep ;  nor  did  she  awake 
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till  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  and, 
when  she  looked  up,  Mrs.  Flora  Dunbar 
had  completed  her  toilet,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  directing  her  son  to  look  out  at 
the  window,  and  view  the  fine  fields  and 
woods  that  would  one  day  be  his  own. 

Barbara  was  not  of  the  temperament 
of  those,  whose  indignation  at  such  pre- 
sumption would  have  got  above  their 
prudence.  She  never  formed  hasty  ded- 
sions.  Justice  is  justice,  thought  she,  aD 
the  world  over ;  and  if  this  stranger's 
claims  are  lawful,  my  opposition  would 
not  overthrow  them.  Thus  reasoned  Bar- 
bara; and  in  this  mood  she  was  enabled 
to  converse  with  the  stranger  with  wonder- 
ful  civility,  and  when  the  two  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table  of  Mrs.  Peters,  they 
seemed  to  have  contracted  a  favour  and 
friendship  for  each  other. 

But  whatever  warmer  sentiments  the 
stranger  might  have  felt»  Barbara's  friend- 
ship at  the  best  was  indiflference,  and  the 
absence  of  that  dislike  and  indignation 
which  persons  of  keener  sympathies  natn- 
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rally  would  feel  for  such  impudent  usurpers 
aud  intruders. 

Barbara  acted  the  truly  philosophic  part. 
She  was  the  real  happy-go-lucky  that  was 
not  to  have  her  serenity  disturbed,  unless 
by  positive  infliction  of  evil.  No  mere  im- 
pending or  probable  adversity  could  move 
her.  What  could  not  be  helped  must  be 
submitted  to,  was  the  principle  upon  which 
she  bore  with  equanimity  every  untoward 
circumstance.  But  Mrs.  Flora  Dunbar's 
visit  to  the  Castle,  and  all  its  attendant  cir^ 
cumstances  was  the  mere  comique  of  the 
thing.  What  afterwards  followed  was  the 
dull,  disheartening,  down-drawing  harass- 
ments  that  embitter  and  embroil  social  life. 
Mrs.  Flora's  claim  set  up  with  an  almost 
burlesque  attempt  at  seriousness  seemed, 
barring  the  temporary  annoyance,  nothing 
but  an  incident  to  laugh  at.  But  she  had 
more  powerful  allies  to  support  her  pre- 
tensions than  could  have  been  guessed  at. 
The  evil  passions  of  many  were  at  work  in 
the  enterprize :  Captain  EmsUe's  implacable 
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resentmeot  and  dislike  of  the  Dundaavie 
family  had  determined  him  to  mar  its  for* 
tones  if  he  could.  Mr.  Siclike's  deep, 
rankling  revenge  for  Lady  Preston's  re- 
fasal  of  him,  stirred  up  anew  by  his  dis- 
appointed political  plans,  and  aided  by  Mr. 
Snell,  whose  malignant  envy  of  hereditary 
honours  made  him  ready  to  assist  any 
scheme  to  tarnish  and  subvert  them,  and 
Mr.  Custard's  love  of  filthy  lucre,  induced 
him  promptly  to  undertake  to  set  aside  the 
claims  of  Lady  Preston  and  her  son,  in 
favour  of  this  young  imp  of  Mrs.  Flora's, 
whose  legality  and  identity  had  yet  to  be 
proved.  But  we  forbear  to  enter  into  the 
sickening  details  of  a  law  process,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  there  was  produced,  in  proof 
of  Mrs.  Flora's  claim,  the  certificate  of  her 
marriage  with  David  Dunbar,  which  was  so- 
lemnized by  a  minister  at  Fort  William,  a  few 
days  before  the  young  man  had  sailed  from 
thence  for  foreign  parts.  The  old  minister 
at  Fort  WiUiam  was  still  alive,  but  in  his 
dotage,  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
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formation ;  but  an  extract  from  the  session 
books  bore  evidence  to  the  fact.  Evidence 
of  the  birth  of  the  son  had  yet  to  be  pro- 
duced. That  event  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  St.  Vincent'Si  but  its  proof  not  so 
easily  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Abroad,  at  home,  the  spectre's  therCt 
In  vain  we  seek  to  fly  from  Care. 

OAT. 

Thb  disagreeable  affair  was  not  soon 
to  end.  Mrs.  Flora  Dunbar,  who  seemed  to 
have  powerful  friends  and  advisers,  havisg 
taken  legal  steps  to  enforce  her  claim,  the 
matter  was  quickly  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  assumed  a  very  serious 
aspect.  Months  of  vexation  and  anxiety 
succeeded  to  the  long  season  of  happiness 
and  tranquillity  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe ;  and  -many  untoward  circum- 
stances  unfortunately  accumulated  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Some  difficult  question 
having  arisen  concerning  the  property  of  the 
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Melvilles,  Mrs.  Melville  and  her  daughters 
had  to  appear  in  London. 

"  We  are  unco'  lonely  without  our  dear 
lassies  and  their  mamma,"  said  Miss 
Dunbar  one  evening  to  her  sister.  **  What 
would  you  think  o'  sending  for  Susie  Fid- 
dlestraes,  puir  body!  She'll  hae  gottin 
the  better  o'  the  pet  she  took  when 
she  was  here  last ;  it  would  be  an  act 
o'  kindness,  and  she  could  teach  Hugo 
his  letters,  dear  little  lamb  that  he  is! 
If  he  is  to  be  robbed  o'  his  birth-right, 
sweet  dawtie,  it  will  br^ak  our  auld 
hearts." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Liady  Dundauvie, 
bustling  up  with  irritation  at  the  idea. 
"Oh,  Christie,  I  hate  that  woman  Flora 
and  her  son.  I  wish — ^I  wish,  Chris- 
tie—" 

"  Whisht,  Lady,"  replied  Miss  Dunbar, 
"  we  maunna  wish  ony  ill  wish.  And  we 
must  hate  nobody,  whatever  ill  they  do  us. 
But  Grod  grant  that  your  auld  head  and 
mine  may  be  laid  in  the  grave  before 
this  business  is  settled,  if  it  be  to  gang 
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against  our  dear  darling.  Bat  would  ye 
no  like  Susie  Fiddlestraes  ?  She's  a  fine 
sensible  body,  though  she  taks  little  amiss." 

Lady  Dundauvie  gladly  acquiesced  in 
the  wishes  of  her  sister,  and  Mc  lintick 
was  forthwith  summoned  to  her  presence. 

*'  Come  forward/'  said  Miss  Dunbar,  as 
the  unassuming  man  stood  at  a  respectiiil 
distance;  ''I  fefu*,  I  fear,  honest  Ewao, 
ye've  forgotten  the  instructions  I've  aye 
been  gie'in  ye,  that  ye  might  appear 
well  bred  and  creditable  to  the  femily ;  bat 
haste  ye,  and  put  the  pad  upon  Neil  Gow, 
and  ride  ower  to  Ballybirsal.  Go  straight 
to  Miss  Fiddlestraes,  ye  ken  her  house, 
and  leave  your  horse  carefully  at  the  foot 
o'  the  stair,  and  step  cannily  up,  and  no  as 
if  ye  were  mounting  like  a  Gulliver  up  to  a 
hay  laft.     Chap  at  the  door  civilly,  and  gie 

our  love  and  services  to  Miss  Fiddlestraes, 

* 

and  tell  her  that  the  lady  and  I  are  weary- 
ing to  see  her  ;  and  if  she  would  just  fling 
on  her  big  coat,  and  come  whiddin  aff  wi' 
you,  it  would  make  us  a'  as  happy  as 
happy  cpuld  be.    Now  speak  softly  to  her, 
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and  none  o'  your  bullerin  as  if  she  were 
deaf.  Miss  Fiddlestxaes,  puir  body,  is  a 
lady  bred  and  born.  She  was  a  cousin  of 
Lady  Rantletree,  and  I  believe  is  con- 
nected wi'  ourselSy  but  like  mony  mair 
has  suffered  frae  bygone  troubles  in  the 
country.  But  that's  a'  past  now,"  and  the 
old  lady  sighed  at  the  reminiscence.  *'  Now, 
see  that  ye  acquit  yourself  wi'  credit  to 
us  a'.  None  o'  your  vulgar,  countrified 
fashions.  But  show  yourself  civil  and  well 
instructed,  and  testify  at  once  by  your 
manners,  who  you  are,  and  who  you  come 
from." 

•'  Positeevely,  Mem,  I'll  do  my  best," 
said  the  faithful  servant  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, and  fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  instructions  which  he  resolved 
to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The 
old  lady,  pleased  with  his  dutiful  deport- 
ment, judged  he  would  be  nothing  the  worse 
for  a  glass  of  her  harmless  cordial  called 
'"slip  down,"  and  she  set  the  bashful 
and  awkward  man  to  search  among  her 
bottles  for  it,  and  then  in  her  cupboard 
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for  a  glass,  and  constrained  him,  much  to 
his  discomfiture,  to  help  himself. 

"  Positeevely,  Mem,  there's  nae  occa- 
sion," said  he,  pouring  out  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  liquor,  and  blushing  as  deep 
as  the  dye  of  which  it  was  compounded. ' 

Mc  Lintick  speedily  returned  with  Miss 
Fiddlestraes  at  his  back,  looking  as  soar 
as  possible;  but  more  nimble  than  any 
other  lady  of  threescore  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Dunbar  barely  tolerated  her ;  but  she 
was  one  of  Miss  Dunbar's  strict  confonn- 
ing  friends,  sympathising  in  all  her  com* 
plainings,  and  a  firm  believer  in  all  her 
maxims;  not  like  Timothy,  who  did  his 
best  to  allay  angry  feelings,  her  nature 
led  her  to  inflame  them,  and  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  old  lady's  suspicions. 
But  the  petty  grievances  which  they  con* 
jured  up  between  them,  were  a  sort  of 
relief  from  the  intense  anxiety  which  bad 
burdened  Miss  Dunbar's  mind  for  some 
time ;  and  a  fresh  variety  occurred  by  the 
arrival  of  Professor  Gustypench  on  an 
unexpected  visit,  at  least  unexpected  by 
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Mr.  DuDbar ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  unexpected  by  his  sister-in-law. 
One  thing  is  certain,  she  had  a  vast  deal 
of  confidential  talk  with  him  in  her  own 
room,  while  the  Laird  was  constrained  to 
amuse  himself  by  conversing  with  Timothy 
on  topics  he  had  gone  over  a  thousand 
times  before. 

"And  ye  agree  wi'  me,"  pursued  he, 
''  that  a'  the  waters  in  Scotland  put  the- 
githir,  wouldna  be  a  match  for  the  Ama- 
zons or  La  Plata?" 

"  There's  nae  doubt  o'  that  by  the  ac- 
count you  gie,"  replied  Timothy. 

"  I'm  thinking  it  would  neither  be  you 
nor  me  that  would  hae  ventured  three  thou- 
sand mile  down  sic  a  stream  in  a  canoe,  as 
a  man  did  upon  one  occasion." 

"  Losh  safe  us,  Dundauvie,  that  was  an 
awfu'  sail,"  ejaculated  Timothy. 

**  Ay,  ye  see,  Timothy,  the  story  is,  he 
wanted  to  make  discoveries.  There  was 
anither  man  to  accompany  him,  but  this 
ane  wished  to  hae  a'  the  merit  o'  the  ad- 
venture to  himself  and  would  gang  his  lane. 
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Troth,  I'm  thinking  nane  o'  ns  wonld  hae 
quarrelled  wi'  him  on  that  account.  I'm 
no  very  fond  o'  the  Brachan  in  a  spate. 
It's  no  just  a  stripe  ;  but,  by  my  troth,  the 
Amazons  would  be  like  the  waters  o'  the 
Deluge  coming  by  us  if  it  ran  as  near ;  it 
would  carry  a'  before  it." 

"  Preserve  us,  Dundauvie  ;  ye  gar  a  body 
grouze,"  replied  Timothy,  affecting  to  be 
greatly  astonished. 

"  Do  I,  troth  ?"  said  the  Laird,  much 
gratified.  ''  But  ye  would  like  as  ill  to  be 
in  the  clutches  o'  the  hyena  or  the  hippo- 
tamus  ?" 

"  Hippopotamus, "  corrected  the  Pro- 
fessor, at  that  moment  entering  the  room. 

**  Hippotamus,  ay,  just  the  hippotamus," 
persisted  the  Laird,  adhering  to  his  ovn 
pronunciation.  "  It's  no  just  a  pet  lamb, 
by  a'  accounts.  I've  just  been  describing 
the  waters  in  South  America  to  Mr. 
Timothy." 

''  But  I  should  think,  my  good  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  Professor,  "  that  Master  Timothy 
might  have  a  pretty  clear  and  accurate  no* 
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tion  of  those  nnatters  himself,  from  his  long 
residence  in  the  West  Indies/' 

'*  Ay,  but  he  was  nane  the  waur  o'  me 
makin'  twaor  three  observations,"  said  Mr. 
Dunbar,  piqued  at  the  Professor's  inter- 
ference, and  determined  to  proceed  in  spite 
of  him. 

*'  Timothy,  ye  havena  mentioned  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  North  America  ;  ye  dinna 
think  it  equal  to  the  Amazons  ?" 

**  My  good  Sir,  said  the  Professor  pomp- 
ously, **  you  can  have  no  notion,  no  idea  of 
those  rivers,  unless  you  saw  them.  We 
are  deceived  by  descriptions  and  travellers' 
accounts.  Itideed,  I  have  had  so  much 
experience,  that  I  trust  only  my  own  eyes 
ncrw.  The  grandeur  of  those  parts,  artifi- 
cial as  well  as  natural,  is,  no  doubt,  very 
great;  but  I  have  seen  so  much,  that  I 
think  nothing  of  it.  There,  on  my  own 
pretty  little  estate,  in  the  Bahamas,  instead 
of  your  common  fir,  such  as  you  would 
have  here,  I  have  all  my  gates  and  railings 
of  the  finest  polished  ebony,  studded  with 
silver  and  mother  of  pearl ;  and  the  most 
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common  shed  or  penthouse  is  all  of  the 
best  mahogany,  carved  in  the  finest  style 
of  workmanship." 

"  It's  weel  ordered  that  we  havena  sic 
grandeur  in  this  country,"  observed 
Timothy,  as  he  turned  to  warm  himself  at 
the  fire.  '^  It  would  neither  stand  the 
weather,  nor  the  rough  usage  it  would  get 
from  the  peasantry,  wha  dinna  seem  to  ken 
how  to  guide  a  common  whin-stane  dyke, 
preserve  us !  Hech,  Sirs,  that's  a'  ower 
wonderfu'  for  me." 

*^  Then  the  glaciers,  in  your  opinion !  if 
ye  ever  saw  them,  will  be  but  stepping- 
stanes,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar  to  the  Professor, 
with  a  sneer,  in  which  he  almost  never 
indulged. 

''You  and  me,  Dundauvie,"  interrupted 
Timothy,  turning  from  the  fire,  ''wooM 
need  to  put  on  our  seven-leagued  boots  to 
step  ower  them.  But  as  to  the  Professor 
we  dinna  ken  what  wonders  he  might  ac- 
complish by  dint  o'  his  common  walking 
shoes." 

''You  misconceive  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
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the  Professor,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a 
hnmour  to  retort  to  Timothy's  rather  satiri- 
cal remark,  but  was  restless  and  impatient 
in  his  manner. 

**  How  would  ye  hae  liked  sic  a  lap-dog 
as  Androcles  had  to  follow  him  through  the 
streets  o'  Rome  ?"  said  Mr.  Dunbar. 
"  Troth,  Timothy,  I  think  if  ye  had  sic  a 
companion  walking  wi'  ye  through  Spittal- 
brig  ye  would  get  a'  the  town  to  yoursel." 

"  Deed,"  said  Timothy,  "  Spittalbrig 
would  hae  been  the  better  o'  sic  a  visitor, 
some  time  ago  to  dispel  the  mobs.  But  I 
hope  we'll  hae  peace  now  for  a  while." 

"  Troth,"  said  the  Laird,  "  there  is  much 
need.  But  I  dinna  ken  whether  the  men 
that  agitate  the  public  with  their  favourite 
schemes,  or  the  public  wha  are  cajoled  by 
them,  are  the  most  to  be  blamed.  Expe- 
rience o'  past  ages  shows  that  the  multitude 
will  believe  a  rogue  or  a  mountebank  mob- 
orator  sooner  than  the  simple  truth  frae  an 
honest  man." 

"  As  ye  say,  Dundauvie,"  replied  Timo- 
thy ;  'Mt  is  the  way  o'  human  nature,  and  I 
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dare  say  it  never  will  mend.  If  our  friend, 
the  Professor  for  instance,  would  tell  the 
folk  that  ebony  and  silver  gates  instead  o' 
fir  or  cast  metal  anes  were  indispensable, 
I  daur  say  they  would  believe  him,  and  elect 
him  as  their  representative/' 

'^  As  for  popular  choice;"  said  the  Laird, 
**  my  faither  used  aye  to  remind  us  o'  the 
most  memorable  instance  that  is  on  record  or 
ever  will  be  :  *  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.' 
But  Timothy,  I  think  it's  fair,  we  may  as 
weel  walk  now.     I  want  to  show  ye  a  tap 


swarm." 


The  Professor,  who,  it  was  evident  from 
his  deportment,  was  in  more  than  his  usual 
haste  and  bustle,  had  long  ere  this  stage  of 
the  conversation  taken  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  room  to  expedite  his  own  con- 
cerns. 

To  do  Mr.  Dunbar  justice,  however 
anxious  he  might  be  to  pour  his  complaint 
into  any  willing  ear  that  would  receive  it, 
he  had  a  strong  qualm  of  conscience  when- 
ever he  felt  inclined  to  seek  sympathy  from 
a  servant.     But  on  the  day  following  the 
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above  conversation,  he  was  driven  to  the 
desperate  expedient  by  Timothy's  having 
been  absent  an  unreasonable  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  on  some  business  of  his  own, 
and  he  found  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
unbosom  himself  to  the  faithful  Mr.  Wait- 
thelairdy  whom  he  found  in  the  dining-room 
arranging  with  slow  exactness  the  table  for 
dinner.  Mr.  Dunbar  glanced  cautiously 
round  to  see  that  all  the  doors  were  shut, 
and  that  there  were  no  witnesses  of  the 
compromise  of  his  dignity,  which  he  was 
conscious  he  was  about  to  make* 

"  So  Mr.  Timothy's  no  come  back  yet," 
said  he,  at  the  same  time  moving  round  the 
table  after  William,  and  giving  a  sort  of  cha- 
racteristic touch  to  every  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon  in  progression ;  then  glancing 
again  to  the  door  he  proceeded :  *'  the 
story  is,  I'll  by  and  by  no  daur  ca'  my 
chaise  my  ain.  What  think  ye,  William  ? 
Fm  no  far  wrang  in  my  opinion  ;"  and  he 
gave  a  masterly  touch  or  jerk  with  his  third 
finger  to  a  sauce  spoon  and  nearly  over- 
turned the  salt. 
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"  I  dinna'  ken,  Sir/'  was  William's  in- 
offensive and  grave  reply,  while  be  rectified 
his  master's  disarrangements. 

'*  Troth  if  I  had  kent/'  pursued  the  Laird 
in  a  tone  of  mystery,  **  that  the  Professor 
would  hae'  sought  the  len  o'  my  carriage, 
and  that  Lady  Christan  would  hae'  granted 
it  without  my  concurrence,  I  ken  howl 
would  hae'  acted ;  but  it's  no  easy  forsee- 
ing  things." 

Here  he  gave  a  jingle  among  the  forks 
and  knives  which  kept  alive  Mr.  Waitthe- 
laird's  attention. 

"  It's  no'  easy  foreseeing  things,  ye'il  own 
that,"  repeated  his  master,  as  the  cautions 
man  deviated  from  his  track  round  the  ta- 
ble to  cut  some  bread  at  the  side-board. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  William  with  grave 
emphasis  on  the  monosyllables. 

*'  Ye  ken  what  auld  Caimmonyacre 
would  hae'  done  if  such  liberties  had  been 
ta'en  wi'  him,"  pursued  Dundauvie,  who 
followed  him  to  the  sideboard  and  took  np 
a  crumb  with  the  point  of  his  finger. 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  William. 
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"  Ay,  troth,  he  wasna'  to  trifle  wi'  ; 
and  auld  Inchfernie  would  hae'  been  waur. 
I  dinna  mind  if  I  ever  tauld  ye  what  he 
did  ae'  day  when  he  was  takin'  a  walk.  He 
sees  a  man  gaun'  through  ane  o'  his  parks. 

*  Ay,'  thinks  he  to  himself,  '  that  fouter's 
treading  down  my  grass,  I  wish  I  could 
mak'  up  to  him,  and  gar'  him  keep  the 
road.'  But  that  he  couldna'  do,  so  he  goes 
to  an  auld  paling,  and  cries  to  the  man, 
'  My  man,  come  and  help  me  with  this 
stab.'  The  man  came  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  draws  the  stick  out  o'  the  ground. 
'Well,'  says  auld  Inchfernie,  *  where  are 
ye  going  V  '  I'm  just  going,'  says  the  man, 

*  the  short  cut  to  Camberlees.'  *  I'll  show 
ye  the  way  to  Camberlees,'  says  Inchfer- 
nie, and  wi'  that  he  lifts  up  the  stab,  and 
breaks  it  ower  the  man's  back.  How  would 
ye  hae'  likit  sic  a  master,  William  ? 

**  But  he  did  mony  a  thing  waur'  than 
that.  Na',  there  was  ance  a  man  cam'  to 
seek  payment  frae'  him  o'  some  siller,  and 
he  tak's  up  his  staff  to  him  and  lays  on 
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wi'  nae  Ucht  hand,  by  my  troth.  *  Oh  Sir!' 
cries  the  man,  *  my  back's  broken.'  '  The 
deevil  take  ye,'  cries  Inchfemie,  *my 
stick's  broken,  and  that's  waur.' 

"  When  he  was  telling  that  story  him- 
sel,  Pringle,  the  surveyor,  said  to  him,  '  Is 
that  the  way  you  pay  your  debts  ?'  *  In- 
deed is't,'  answered  Inchfernie.  'Then, 
my  Lord,  ye  awe  me  naething,'  said 
Pringle. 

**  But  ye've,  maybe,  heard  what  Pringle 
did  himsel'  to  a  namesake  o'  mine,  Sir 
John  Dunbar.  Weel  ye  see.  Sir  John  was 
taking  his  airing  ae'  day,  and  what  did 
he  do  but  rode  through  a  bit  ground  that 
Pringle  was  enclosing  and  planting.  Weel, 
wha  cam'  in  ahint  him  but  Pringle  himser, 
no  ower  well  pleased,  and  first  gie's  him  ae 
gude  clink  wi'  a  stick,  and  syne  anither. 
'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?'  said  Sir  John, 
turning  about  in  great  wrath.  '  I  am  Sir 
John  Dunbar.'  '  Gin  I  had  kent  that,' 
said  Pringle,  '  I  would  hae'  shown  ye  mair 
respect.'    And  wi'  that  he  gae'  him  a  waur' 
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clink  still.  But  Fm  thinking  when  Prin- 
gle  tauld  the  story  he  made  himsel'  a  wee 
haulder  than  he  was. 

"  I  believe  the  rain's  stoppit  now,"  con- 
tinued the  Laird  in  the  same  breath. 
"Troths  Timothy's  takin'  his  time  ;  I  wish 
the  rain  had  continued  langer,  for  it's  bet- 
ter for  my  trees  than  sunshine.  Ye  see, 
William,  the  sun  dries  up  the  sap.  The 
rain  moistens  and  gars  them  shoot.  1 
tauld  auld  Inchfernie  that  a  wet  season 
was  best  for  the  lauricks,  but  he  wouldna' 
believe  it.  He  was  obstinate  to  his  own 
opinion,  William. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Susie,  is  this  you  ?"  said  Mr. 
Dunbar,  as  Miss  Fiddlestraes  entered,  and 
interrupted  the  conference,  and  William 
left  the  room. 

*'  In  short,"  continued  he  approaching 
the  window,  **ane  learns  by  experience 
that  there's  nae  gude  in  obliging  folk  that 
will  tak'  the  advantage.  What  can  be  keep- 
ing Timothy  ?  I  gae'  him  the  use  o'  ane  o' 
my  beasts  this  morning,  and  he  has  surely 
gane  on  to  Spittalbrip:,  or  lent  it  to  some 
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other  body,  that  he  has  not  returned.  Per- 
haps I'm  wrang,  it  may  be  only  the  rain 
that's  keeping  him,  for  Timothy's  unco 
careful  o'  himself  and  feared  for  wet ;  and 
would  ye  believe  it,  he  sometimes  scruples 
to  gang  the  road  I  want.  Now  I  think 
where  I  gang,  he  may  follow." 

*'  He  was  brought  up  in  a  homely  enough 
style/'  said  Miss  Fiddlestraes.  ''  I  did  not 
know  he  was  so  delicate." 

"  Troth,"  said  the  Laird,  encouraged  by 
the  little  lady  to  make  more  severe  stric- 
tures on  poor  Timothy  than  he  naturally 
would  have  been  inclined  to,  ''  he's  no 
delicate  I  can  observe  when  it  suits  himsd. 
He  didna  refuse  to  stay  amang  the  weet 
grass  when  he  was  marking  the  trees  I  was 
to  gie  to  his  brother.  Na,  there  was  nae 
word  o'  weet  then.  But  I  aye  observe—" 
Here  the  good-natured  but  sometimes  too 
obsequious  Timothy  opened  the  door,  and 
little  Miss  Fiddlestraes  withdrew,  snuffing 
up  her  nose  in  derision. 

**We  have  had  a  sad  shower,  Don- 
dauvie,"    said    he,    approaching  the  fire, 
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which  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather 
had  prevented  them  from  dispensing  with. 

"  Troth,  Fve  been  gi'eing  you  my  bless- 
ing, Timothy,  for  staying  sae  lang,''  said 
Mr.  Dunbar,  placing  himself  beside  his 
friend,  and  giving  tl^e  poker  and  tongs  a 
peculiar  jingle  with  each  foot  alternately, 
*'  when  I  wanted  your  opinion  and  advice, 
sorrow  take  it.  I  durstna  say  a  word  about 
ony  o'  the  Inchfemies  to  that  smoslin  body. 
Miss  Susie.  It's  no  very  easy  ye'U  allow, 
that  a  man  canna  express  his  opinion  in 
his  ain  house.  In  short  I  had  better  tak 
up  a  public  hostelrie  than  len  my  convey- 
ances to  ilka  ane  that  comes.  What  think 
ye  o'  the  Professor  borrowing  my  carriage ; 
ay  troth,  and  Lady  Christan  to  con- 
sent to  gie  it  without  my  permission? 
She  kens  she  durstna  hae  lent  a  coal-cart 
or  a  garden  barrow  o'  her  faither's,  far  less 
his  family  equipage.  Ye  ken  I  was  telling 
ye  in  the  morning  how  auld  Inchfernie 
didna  use  one  very  weel  about  the  calves. 
I  believe  ye  have  a  guess  ae  way  and  ano- 
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ther  that  I  wasna  very  weel  used  among 
them." 

^'  Ane  need  be  at  nae  loss  to  think  sae," 
replied  Timothy  with  his  usual  acquies- 
cence. 

**  The  story  is  no  mony  would  hae  put 
up  wi'  't/'  resumed  the  Laird,  giving  an 
extraordinary  kick  to  the  fire-irons.  **  Auld 
Inchfernie  himsel  was  like  to  gae  mad  when 
he  was  contradicted >  and  would  hae  ca'ed 
a'  body  to  the  mischief  that  usurped  ony 
authority.  I've,  may  be,  tauld  ye  what  he 
did  to  a  man  that  contradicted  him  when 
he  gaid  to  tak  his  advice  about  a  matter 
that  was  afore  the  teind  court.'' 

But  suddenly  Mr.  Dunbar  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  narration  by  a  small  sweet 
voice  in  infant  merriment  laughing  and 
speaking ;  and  his  beautiful  grand-child 
was  ushered  into  the  room,  carrying 
in  his  little  hands  a  large  packet  that  bad 
just  been  forwarded  by  express. 
.  "Oh  you  bewitching  wee  taedie  I"  said 
the  grandfather,  stooping  down  and  kissing 
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the<:hild,  as  he  took  the  letter  from  his 
hapd. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  opened  the  com- 
munication  than  his  tone  was  changed  from 
paltry  grievances  to  real  and  serious  evils: 

"  Oh  goodne^^,  goodne^^  /"  cried  he, 
strongly  accentuating  the  latter  syllable. 
"  I'll  mak  a  bane  fire  o'  a'  my  trees  if  that 
wee  taed  is  to  be  set  aside;"  and  tears, 
perhaps  the  first  that  ever  had  been  de- 
tected by  an  observer,  started  to  the  comer 
of  his  eye,  while  he  continued  to  read  some 
of  the  Court  of  Session  papers  that  his 
agent  had  just  dispatched  to  him ;  then 
breaking  forth  with  bitterness  : 

"  Oh  !  goodness,  Timothy,"  said  he,  "  did 
ever  I  think  it  would  come  to  this  ?  But  I'll 
tell  ye  what  I'll  do.  I'll  part  every  stick  I 
bae  about  the  house  either  out  or  in.  They 
canna  hinder  me  frae  doing  wi'  the  movea- 
bles as  I  like.  I'll  part  them,  a'  sorrow 
take  thae  lawyers.  I'll  part  them  a'— the 
silver  plate  too.  Troth,  I'll  rather  gie  it  a' 
to  you  or  to  the  auld  sure  man.  Na,  deevil 
tak   it,  I'll  rather  put  it  down  the  Tay 
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in  a  spate  than  let  ane  o'  them  finger  a 
penny  that  helangs  to  me." 

Timothy  had  considerately  waved  to  the 
attendant  of  the  child  to  take  away  the 
unconscious  innocent,  who  seemed  like 
one  who  unwittingly  is  made  the  hearer  of 
his  own  death-warrant;  and  the  old  man 
proceeded  to  give  vent  to  the  bitterness  of 
his  feelings. 

"  Preserve  us,  Dundauvie,"  said  Timothy, 
while  he  looked  over  the  agent's  letter. 
^*  Ye  maun  hae  patience.  He  only  tells  you 
the  probable  issue  o'  the  cause  if  so  and  so 
he  the  case.  But  it  will  take  some  trouble 
to  find  the  register  o'  the  ladle's  birth." 

''  By  my  troth  I  wish  them  and  him  and 
the  haill  Court  o'  Session,  though  I'm  an 
advocate  mysel,  a'  i'  the  bottom  o'  the 
Atlantic  afore  they  find  it.  Troth,  add 
Inchfernie  would  hae  wished  a  waur  wish 
and  named  a  waur  place  than  the  bottom 
o'  the  sea.  Ye  would  think  me  merciful 
and  lenient  if  ye  had  heard  Atm."  And 
the  Laird  held  up  his  hands  and  raised 
his  eyes  in  the  bitterness  of  bis  disappoint- 
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ment.  and  bewailed  his  fate  most  pitiably 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  when 
worn  out  with  unavailing  vexation  and 
regret  he  listened  to  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
violin  at  a  distance,  soft  and  touching  as  if 
in  sympathy  with  his  trials.  ^'Weel, 
Timothy/'  said  he,  rallying  at  the  sounds, 
"  it  canna  mend  the  matter  to  neglect  our 
ordinary  affairs.  We  may  as  weel  hae 
Andrew  to  gie  us  a  tune.  We'll  miss  our 
bodies  for  the  dancing ;  but,  troth,  ye  may 
fend  the  best  way  ye  can  wi'  Miss  Fiddle- 
straes." 

*'  And  we  might  send  for  Miss  Barbara," 
said  Timothy. 

**  Ou  ay  muckle  Bauby,"  said  the  Laird, 
'*  she'll  be  as  gude  as  twa,  for  size  at  least." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Sweet  Sir»  for  your  courtesie, 
When  you  come  by  the  Bass  then* 

For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me. 
Buy  me  a  keeking-glass  then. 

OLD    SONG. 

^'  Weel  as  true  as  death/'  exclaimed  May 
Ramage  entering  the  apartment  of  Miss 
Barbara  Calderhead,  who  sat  rather  dis- 
consolately at  her  work,  **  Leddy  Chris- 
tan's  gi'en  me  a  fell  down  settin'  for 
having  this  auld  warld  mutch  on  my  head. 
Will  ye  let  us  get  a  glisk  at  your  looking- 
glass  to  get  mysel  reared  up,  for  I  daurna 
gae  down,  in  case  the  Laird  were  coming 
in,  and  seeing  sic  a  head  worth/' 
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"  He  wouldna  think  it  worth  his  pains 
to  look  at  it/'  said  Barbara. 

'*  That  is  a  true  tale/'  said  May,  acqui- 
escently, while  she  studied  her  physiog- 
nomy in  Barbara's  small,  cracked  mirror. 
"Cede  gracious  sic  a  like  picter!  Wae 
want  thae  ill-farred  mutches  1  But  I  wish 
ye  had  seen  my  Leddy  Cuik  dinkit  out  for 
the  kirk  on  Sabbath." 

"  Hout,  that  would  have  been  nothing,'' 
retorted  Barbara.  ''  Wait  till  the  preach- 
ings come,  and  we'll  see  somebody  mair 
worth  the  looking  at." 

"  And  wha  will  that  be.  Miss  Bauby  ?" 
said  May. 

"  Ou  just  yoursel,"  replied  Barbara. 
"  The  kirk's  no  often  fashed  wi'  you." 

"Gede  gracious,  Miss  Bauby,  ye've 
surely  taen  vinegar;  for  ye've  done  fint 
head  but  girned  since  ever  I  cam  up  the 
stair ;  but  ne'er  a  wonder  that  ye're  can- 
kered to  hae  to  sit  here  by  your  leefu  lane, 
when  ye  might  hae  been  down  dancing  afore 
the  gentlemen.  But  hout,  woman,  ye'll  get 
plenty  dancing  at  the  Roup.    We'll  hae  nae 
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sair  taes  then,  I  warrant.  Haste  ye  and  fit 
up  your  brawest  gown.  But  I  beseech  ye 
dinna  tak  a  copy  o'  mistress  Cuik's  velvet 
pelisse.  I  never  saw  sic  a  like  picter  as 
she  was  when  she  gaid  by  the  Bothie  door 
on  Sabbath.  See  to  Madam  Cuik,  says  I 
to  Clemmie,  what  think  ye  by  that  ?  Fm 
sheer  your  een's  like  to  loup  out  o'  your 
head  wi'  glowrin  at  it.  Hech  sirs,  woman, 
says  she,  I'm  feared  I'll  get  nae  sleep  the 
night  wi'  thinking  on't.  At  ony  rate,  says 
h  gin  I  S^t  a  crimson  velvet  pelisse  I  should 
take  care  to  put  anither  bread  in  't.  Houts 
quo'  Clemmie,  ye  would  be  fell  glad  o'  ane 
as  strait  as  that  to  show  aff  your  fine  shapes. 
And  wi'  that,  Mc  Lintick,  wha  was  sittin 
on  the  Bothie  steps,  got  out  wi'  a  great  buff 
o'  lauchin.  As  sheer's  ye're  there  I  never 
thoucht  mair  black  burning  shame ;  and  I 
cried  to  him  ye  needna  be  lauching  at 
Madam  Cuik.  I  ken  ye  would  hae  beea 
fell  glad  to  hae  oxtered  wi'  her  to  the  kirk. 
The  woman's  wud,  quo,  he,  when  did  ye 
ever  see  me  oxter  wi'  the  like  o'  berf 
That's  a  true  tale,  says  I,  peer  crater,  ye 
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have  mair  sense.  I  ken  ye  wouldna  lift 
her  frae  you  fit.  But  what  think  ye,  Miss 
Bauby,  when  I  cam  up  the  stair,  her  and 
Mrs.  Peters  were  fechting  about  their  sweet 
hearts  like  twa  Turkey  cocks ;  and  ca'in 
ane  anither  as  black  as  black*  I'm  sheer 
they  hae  a  fell  time  o't  what  wi'  flyting  and 
ca'in.  And  there's  the  Laird  begude  wi' 
thae  fiddles  ;  and  Leddy  Christan,  as  true's 
my  life,  has  never  halted  writing  nicht  nor 
day  Bince  that  business  begude  wi'  thae 
lawyers,  wae  worth  them !  the  ill-begotten, 
e^  sautans  that  they  are ;  sic  a  house  as 
they  have  hadden,  the  ugly  sorrows  I" 

'*  And  there's  ill  word  come  the  day," 
said  Barbara,  rousing  from  her  listless- 
ness. 

*'W|ie  want  it,  that's  a  truth,"  replied 
May,  ''  my  head's  like  to  spleet  in  twa 
halves  wi'  thinking  on't,  and  it's  put  us  a' 
clean  aff  baith  our  meat  and  our  sleep.  To 
be  sheer,  peer  craturs.  Lady  Dundauvie  and 
Lady  Christan  ne'er  did  muckle  else  at  ony 
time  than  pick  like  sporrows  ;  and  benna 

VOL.    II.  M 
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a  tasting  'o  tha  staffing  o'  the  turkey,  there's 
neer'  a  foondit  crossed  their  lips  this 
day.  It's  weel  wi'  you,  Miss  Bauby,  diat's 
as  fat's  a  whaule,  and  can  tak  your 
victuals  and  your  rest ;  and  there's  little 
Master  Hugo  too,  he  is  turning  like  a 
butterba!  There's  naething  fashes  him, 
puir  lamb,  he's  no  cotne  to  sense  yet.  Bat 
when  he  saw  his  grandpapa  flyting  and 
greeting  by  turns  he  begude  to  greet  too, 
till  Miss  Fiddlestraes  put  on  her  bannet 
back  foremost  to  divert  him.  But  gede 
gracious,  I  think  his  grandpapa,  peer  crater, 
might  hae  something  else  to  do  than  dis- 
turb the  house  wi'  thae  fiddles." 

*'  I  wish  the  Miss  Melvilles  were  coine 
home  again,"  said  Barbara  ;  ''  the  house  is 
no  like  the  same  house  since  they  went 
away."  * 

''That's  what  the  Laird  says,"  replied 
May,  ''and  he's  wearying  tiU  the  Roup 
be  ower  that  he  may  gang  and  bring  them 
back.  But  what  think  ye.  Miss  Bauby, 
they've  gotten  the  awfu'est  heap  o'  lovers 
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since  they  ga'ed  awal''  Miss  Barbara 
sighed,  doubtless  that  she  had  not  had  a 
share  of  such  good  luck. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  Was  there  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  letter  Lady  Christan 
had  from  Mrs.  Melville,"  inquired  she. 

"Ne'er  a  word/'  said  May,  "  But  Lady 
Christan  has  wrote  to  wairnish  them — Fm 
sheer  sic  a  scrapin'  and  writin'  she  has  ha*en. 
It  was  Miss  Baird  was  telling  it  in  a  com- 
pany where  Miss  Fiddlestraes  was ;  and  she 
said  Miss  Felicia  had  near  run  awa  wi'  an 
offisher.      But  Mrs.   Melville   hasna  gi'en 
the  sma'est  notish  o'   sic  a  thing.     Peer 
crater,  sic  a  fright  she  would  get!     I'm 
sheer  wha  would  hae  thoucht  that  o'  Miss 
Felicia  that's  sae  douse  and  sae  auldfar- 
rant,  and  has  as  muckle  sense  as  ane  double 
her  age.'* 
"  It's  no  true,"  interrupted  Barbara. 
"  Do  you  no  think  it  ?"  said  May, 
"  No,"  said  Barbara,  rousing  herself  up, 
"  it's  like  Miss  Baird  saying  that  Master 
Hugo  was  not  Lady  Preston's  son,  but  a 
foundling  she  had  ta'en  out  o'  an  hospital." 

M  2 
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"  Gede  gracious !  did  she  say  that  ?"  ex- 
claimed May,  with  affected  surprise. 

"It  was  yoursel  told  me  so/'  replied 
Barbara. 

"  Ye  are  a  fell  crater  to  mind  things  sae 
weel/'  rejoined  May.  "  But  as  true  as  death 
I've  nae  memory.  I'm  perfectly  dung 
donnart  wi'  anxiety  and  *  want  o'  rest" 
But  suddenly  a  cautious  footstep  was  heard 
ascending,  and  after  a  long  drawn  breath, 
an  qaculation,  "  Hech,  Sirs,  this  is  a  lang 
dark  stair,"  reached  the  ears  of  the  two 
damsels.  ''Gede  gracious l"  whispered 
May,  "  it's  Mr.  Timothy  coming  to  ca'  on 
you.  Miss  Bauby,  and  me  standin'  here 
without  a  mutch  on  my  heid  worth.  Blaw 
out  the  light,  that  he  mayna  see  sic  a  like 
picter,"  added  she,  at  the  same  time 
blowing  out  the  candle  herself,  and  effec- 
tually extinguishing  it  with  her  fingers, 
while  she  imposed  perfect  silence  on  lAss 
Barbara,  who  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
device. 

Mr.  Timothy  first  gently  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  then  gently 
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opened  it  and  exclaimed  with  surprise  and 
disappointment,  "  You're  no  here,  Miss 
Barbara  1  Losh,  it's  dark.  How  will  I  find 
my  way  down  again  ?"  and  he  pulled  the 
door  hurriedly  to,  again  evincing  some 
degree  of  chagrin,  while  he  began  to 
scramble  his  way  back  to  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Dunbar  was  seated  with  his  violon« 
ceUo,  extorting,  after  his  usual  fashion,  a 
compliment  now  and  then  from  the  old 
fiddler. 

'^  It's  naething  ava  to  play  this, 
Andrew  I"  said  he,  bassing  with  great 
vehemence;  "ye  could  easily  play  the 
bass  ?•' 

•*  Na  weel  I  wat,  Sir,  it's  no  that  easy. 
It'8  a  hankie  waur  to  play  them  the  sma' 
fiddle,"  replied  Andrew ;  "  and  there's  few 
can  play  like  your  honour." 

"  In  short,  Andrew,"  continued  the 
Laird,  "if  that  be  true  what  ye've  been 
telling,  Blackbumhill  will  get  but  a  poor 
account  o'  his  oaks.  But  he  has  naebody 
to  advise  him." 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Andrew.    "  It  would 
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need  ane  o'  the  experience  o'  your  honour, 
I  trow." 

"Ay,  Andrew,  gi'cs  a  strathspey  now, 
^  Yell,  yell,'  is  a  good  ane/'  said  the  Laird. 
"  It's  easy  playing  this,  Timothy,"  added 
he,  bassing  away  with  greater  violeDce  than 
before,  as  that  disappointed  gentleman  re- 
turned from  his  unsuccessful  visit  to  Bar- 
bara. 

"  That's  powerfii'  music.  Sir  I"  said 
Timothy.  "  But  preserve  us,  Dundauvie, 
ye've  forgotten  to  gie  Andrew  a  dram  this 
cauld  nicht." 

"  Ay — fiddlers  are  aye  dry  1"  replied 
the  Laird;  "ye  may  fill  out  a  dram  to 
him." 

'  "  Ye're  aye  the  mindfu'  body,  Mr. 
Timothy,"  said  the  musician,  gladly  accept- 
ing the  glass  which  was  speedily  presented 
to  him.  "  Your  honour,  Mr.  Dunbar's  very 
gude  health,  and  yours»  Mr.  Timothy,  I 
wuss,  and  may  ye  aye  hae  plenty  to  gie." 

"Thankye,  Andrew,"  returned  Mr. 
Timothy,  "I  wish  ye  nae  waur."  Then 
pouring  a  very  small  portion  into  another 
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glass  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Dunhar  himself 
might  he  none  the  worse  for  a  mouthful 
after  the  fatigue  of  playing.  *'  Na,  I*m 
obliged  to  ye,"  said  the  Laird,  pushing 
away  the  proffered  glass.  '^  I'll  wait  till  after 
supper." 

'<  Weel,  I  shall  no  let  this  be  lost*'  said 
Timothy ;  *'  I  feel  a  wee  queer  at  the  heart ; 
Pm  sure  I  dinna  ken  what  it's  wi',"  and 
with  such  apology  he  swallowed  the  small 
drop  of  corrective  and  composing  liquor 
himself ;  while  Mr.  Dunbar,  bassing  and 
talking  by  turns,  illustrated  his  conversation 
With  a  variety  of  his  usual  anecdotes. 

"  Weel,  Andrew,  what  think  ye  was 
what  Pringle  said  was  the  best  punch  ?" 
inquired  the  Laird  at  the  compliant  musi- 
cian. 

m 

''Maybe,  half  and  half,  your  honour," 
replied  Andrew. 

''  Na,  troth,  it  was  a  pint  o'  brandy,  and 
a  pint  o'  brandy.  That^^*  he  said,  "was 
the  best  punch  he  kent.  In  short,  Timothy," 
continued  he,  ''it  would  be  like  what  I 
tauld  ye  he  got  at  Tippethill.    He  made  his 
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punch  after  supper,  and  it  was  ower  strong, 
and  he  cried  aye  for  mair  water,  and  aye 
the  mair  water  he  put  in  he  cried  aye  it  was 
the  stronger.  The  story  is,  some  wag  in 
the  company  had  filled  the  kettle  wi'  brandy 
instead  o'  water ;  and  troth,  Pnngle  was 
soon  no  able  to  speak  ava.'' 
:  About  a  couple  of  hours  after  this  con- 
versation, that  is  to  say  when  the  supper 
was  over  and  the  inmates  were  preparing  to 
retire  for  the  night,  two  strangers  arrived, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  household, 
who,  according  to  Lady  Christan's  roles, 
were  prohibited  from  admitting  any  visitor 
at  that  untimely  hour.  But  we  proceed  to 
another  chapter. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  had  a  finnk  and  pleasant  look, 
A  cheerful  eye  and  accent  bland, 
Hia  very  speech  and  manner  spoke^ 
The  generous  heart  and  open  hand. 

That  some  yean  in.  the  life  of  every 
individual  pass  without  any  event  to  sig- 
nalize  them,  while  others  are  crowded  with 
remarkable  incidents,  has  been,  often  re- 
marked. 

Professor  Oustypench,  since  the  days  of 
his  widowhood,  had  lived  a  life  of  calm  un- 
interrupted sameness;  but  the  scene  had 
begun  to  vary,  and,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, "he  was  now  in  a  continual  bustle 
hurry,  and  confusion."  He  had  sorned  upon 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  for  a  long 
period,  and  travelled  also  at  their  charge ; 

M  3 
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and,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  he  was  never 
off  the  road.  His  nephew,  a  poor  parish 
minister,  whose  hospitality  he  had  taxed 
for  three  months,  plucked  up  the  spirit 
at  last  to  reftise  him  the  use  of  his  gig, 
which  over  rough  highland  roads  he  had 
nearly  jolted  to  pieces.  Enraged  and 
mortified  at  being  denied  this  accommoda- 
tion  for  a  very  important  jaunt  northward, 
which  he  was  then  to  take,  he  set  off  on 
foot,  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  not  with 
the  light  speed  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
but,  to  use  a  metiq^hw  which  may  please 
schoolboys  and  other  juveniles,  with  the 
lumbering  heaviness  of  a  massive  stooe 
from  the  hand  of  a  catapult.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  exertions  to  catch  the  north  mail,  as 
it  passed  through  the  next  post  town,  he  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late.  He  had 
too  good  a  notion  b(»r  to  affect  popalar 
courtesy  where  he  was  known,  than  to  show 
his  ill-humour  to  the  hostess,  of  the  ion,  b^ 
inveighing  against  his  ill-luck ;  and  he  had 
just  turned  with  a  toterably  good  grace  to 
retrace  his  steps  back  to  his  ungracious 
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nephew's  dwelling,  when  he  perceived  a 
gentleman  of  very  handsome  mien,  who  had 
met  with  the  same  disappointment. 

He  seemed  a  stranger ;  and  as  he  made 
inquiries,  concerning  the  roads  and  different 
coaches,  of  a  waiter  who  lounged  at  the  inn 
door,  the  Professor,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness, thus  accosted  him,  ^*  I  perceive,  my 
good  Sir,  you  are  in  the  same  predicament 
as  myself.  So  much  for  one  not  travelling 
in  one's  own  equipage.  But  if  you  have 
no  objections,  we  will  take  a  post-chaise 
between  us  so  far  as  our  journey  Ues  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  I  think  the  payment 
of  it  will  not  much  exceed  the  coach-hire, 
and  the  continual  giving  to  those  fellows  of 
guards  and  drivers.'^ 

The  young  gentleman  courteously  ac- 
cepted the  proferred  company'  of  the  portly 
stranger ;  and  having  settled  their  account 
with  the  landlord,  they  set  off  together  for 
the  smdll  town  of  Ballybirsal.  They  had 
gone  about  fifteen  miles,  when  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  overspread  the  sky,  and  the 
Professor  could  no  longer  discern  the  diffe- 
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rent  objectson  the  road  to  ^poiot  them 
out  to  the  stranger ;  as  the  obscurity  in- 
croasedi  they  were  attracted  by  the  gleaming 
to  and  fro  of  lights,  which  seemed  almost 
like  the  **  dead  candles"  dancing  over  the 
marshy  ground.  But  as  they  approached 
nearer,  they  saw  distinctly  that  it  was  lights 
carried  by  human  figures  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  the  public  road  to  a  small 
house  which  stood  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant  from  it. 

This  small  tenement  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  Caimmonyacre  estate,  and  was  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Peltmetal,  and  close  by  his 
smithy.  An  accident  had  happened  on 
the  road  in  the  following  manner.  Just  as 
the  grey  mists  of  the  evening  had  begun 
to  rise  over  the  bleak  and  dreary  expanse  of 
moorland  that  stretched  along  to  the  north 
east  of  Ballybirsal,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills 
that  seemed  to  bou^d  the  waste  were  seen 
to  gather  around  them  the  thick  clouds  of 
approaching  night,  a  cart  rumbled  at  an 
unequal  pace  along  a  deep*rutted  and  al- 
most impassable  cross  road  leading  to  the 
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Trenches.  The  weary  and  ill-used  horse 
was  lashed  forward  by  the  harsh  and  care- 
less hand  of  an  intoxicated  man  who*  sat 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  cart  regardless  of 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  an  invalid  girl, 
who  raising  herself  from  time  to  time  from 
the  straw  on  which  she  reclined,  implored 
him  to  remember  their  danger. 

But  a  coarse  jeer  or  unfeeling  taunt  was 
the  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  her  as  she 
laid  her  aching  head  for  repose  upon  the 
packages  which  were  stowed  in  the  cart. 

"  Groan  away  there,"  cried  her  rude 
conductor,  as  she  sighed  heavily.  ^'  If  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  the  devil  mean  us  to 
hae'  been  at  the  Trenches  long  ere  this 
time.  But  women  aye  spoil  the  sport," 
and  again  he  lashed  up  the  horse,  un- 
touched by  the  pitiable  moans  of  distress 
which  issued  from  his  companion,  and  full 
of  eager  anticipations  of  some  rough  re- 
velry which  he  was  impatient  to  join  in  at 
the  Trenches..  H&  lashed  and  laughed, 
and  cursed  by  turns,  urging  on  at  fearful 
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speed  the  worn  out  animal,  heedless  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  road. 

At  last  he  leaped  from  his  seat  that  he 
might  lash  more  effectually;  but  scarcely 
had  he  done  so  when  the  cart  upset,  and 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  was  buried 
beneath  its  contents,  while  he  remained  un- 
hurt, but  astounded  at  the  catastrophe,  and 
sobered  with  the  fright. 

The  loungers  at  the  smithy,  together 
with  the  levee  which  Mr.  Peltmetal  usually 
had  in  the  interior  at  after  hours,  hastened 
to  lend  their  assistance.  The  carter,  in  the 
midst  of  his  astonishment,  could  give  no 
aid ;  but  hi$  presence  of  mind  when  he 
came  to  his  recollection  suggested,  firom 
the  selfish  fear  of  future  consequences  to 
himself,  the  necessity  of  hurrying  off  to 
Ballybirsal  for  medical  advice.  Mrs.  Pelt- 
metal  and  her  daughters  were  assiduous  in 
their  attention  to  the  young  woman,  whom 
they  carried  into  the  house,  in  an  almost 
lifeless  state,  fearfully- cut  and  disfigured 
in  the  face;  while  Mr.  Peltmetal's  asso- 
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Gjatesi  with  that  curiosity  which  is  the 
oflspring  of  idleness,  were  more  eager  to 
yield  their  share  of  attention  towards  the 
parcels  that  lay  scattered  on  the  road. 
These,  by  the  smith's  directions,  were  care- 
folly  stowed  in  the  smithy,  and  the  bustle 
being  over,  he  returned  to  the  forging  of 
some  indispensable  trifles  for  the  Lady 
Georgiana  Merrythought. 

Mr.  Peltmetal  thundered  away  as  vigo- 
rously as  before  at  the  red  iron.  His  elder 
son  blew  the  bellows,  and  five  or  six 
yawning  labourers,  lazy  and  fatigued,  re- 
posed themselves  in  various  postures 
throughout  the  narrow  workshop,  and  re- 
commenced the  debates  which  they  usually 
carried  on  in  this  their  nightly  rendezvous. 
Mr.  Peltmetal's  younger  son,  a  prying 
youth,  with  unchecked  curiosity,  turned 
over  and  inspected  the  luggage  which  had 
been  laid  at  the  end  of  the  forge;  and 
where  his  eye  could  not  penetrate,  his  in- 
quisitive forefinger  was  thrust  into  every 
opening  or  accessible  corner  of  the  parcels. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Sirs,'*  said  Mr.  Peltme- 
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tal  pursuing  his  argument,  while  his  iron 
hissed  in  the  forge  water,  *'  it's  the  worst 
o'  a'  payments  to  pay  back  a  favour, 
there's  often  sae  muckle  mair  looked  for 
than  the  worth  o'  the  obligation." 

But  scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  senti* 
ment,  when  a  sudden  crack  like  a  burst  of 
thunder  overwhelmed  them,  and  carried  off 
the  roof,  and  the  whole  tenement  was  blown 
into  the  air.  Such  a  catastrophe  seemed 
some  immediate  judgment  from  Heaven; 
the  young  smith  who  was  the  only  one 
who  escaped  uninjured,  gazed  in  powerless 
horror  on  the  blazing  fragments  of  the 
roof;  and,  the  fire  extending  itself  to 
their  dwelling  house,  by  the  glare  of  the 
flames  he  saw  his  father's  face  scorched  to 
blackness,  while  he  lay  half  smothered 
among  the  rubbish. 

The  helpless  females  of  the  family  rushed 
out ;  but  they  could  only  scream  and  fly 
about  in  wild  amazement,  nor  could  they 
render  any  active  assistance  till  a  gentleman 
springing  from  a  chaise  which  passed  on  the 
road,  hastened  with  the  most  eager  presence 
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of  mind  to  extricate  the  sufferers  from  the 
ruins,  and  check  the  spreading  flames. 

Young  Peltmetal  was  dispatched  to  the 
house  of  Caimmonyacre  to  inform  the  com- 
passionate Lady  Georgiana  of  the  disaster. 
Mr.  Merrythought  himself  hastened  to 
the  spot  as  he  returned  home  from 
dining  out.  It  was  at  a  very  late  hour 
when  he  arrived.  Mr.  Peltmetal  lay  with 
his  head  swollen  to  an  enormous  size. 
The  others  who  had  suffered  from  the  ex- 
plosion had  been  conveyed  away  to  their 
respective  dwellings.  But  th^most  serious 
case  of  all  was  that  of  the  young  woman 
who  was  upset  in  the  cart,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  her. 

The  dreadful  calamity  had  happened  from 
a  parcel  containing  ten  pounds  of  gunpow- 
der having  been  unwittingly  placed  in  the 
smith's  shop;  the  carter,  in  his  reckless, 
intoxicated  state,  never  having  warned  them 
of  its  contents.  Mr.  Merrythought,  with 
a  severity  which  he  did  not  often  assume, 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  commanded  that 
the  man  should  be  detained  to  answer  for 
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his  conduct  on  the  following  day.  But  he 
had  slipped  away  from  justice  in  the  mean 
timei  for  he  had  set  off  with  his  vehicle  on 
his  journey  southward.  Mr.  Merrythought 
had  beheld  with  surprise,  on  his  entrance,  a 
stranger  whose  appearance  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  other  inmates  of  the  home- 
ly dwelling.  He  was  a  young  man,  perhaps 
of  twenty*fiye,  nobly  formed  both  in  fea- 
tures and  in  person,  and  while  with  his  jet 
black  hair,  his  eagle  eye,  and  his  command* 
ing  aspect,  he  would  have  formed  a  suitable 
study  for  the«portrait  of  a  chieftain,  yet  his 
speech  was  indubitably  that  of  a  South 
Briton;  and  the  sweetness  of  expression 
which  beamed  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
mildness  and  gravity  of  his  deportment 
would  well  have  comported  with  holy 
orders.  In  short,  the  sword  and  the  epau- 
lette would  have  seemed  the  appropriate 
insignia  he  ought  to  wear ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  had  the  surplice  been  thrown  over  the 
accoutrements  of  the  warrior,  the  tran^r- 
mation  to  the  meek  minister  at  the  Christian 
kltar  would  have  been  in  perfect  keeping 
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with  the  tone  of  his  expression  and  his 
manners. 

Caimmonyacre  accosted  him  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  sad  catastrophe.  '*  I  witnessed 
it,"  replied  the  stranger,  ''and  a  fearful 
sight  it  was.  I  chanced  to  be  travelling 
this  road  in  a  post-chaise,  with  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me. 
We  had  been  rather  late  in  setting  out  on 
our  journey  I  and  the  darkness  overtook  us 
suddenly.  We  were  scarcely  a  stone-cast 
distant  when  the  explosion,  like  a  burst  of 
cannon,  took  place.  We  saw  the  flames, 
and  heard  the  cries  of  the  sufferers.  I 
sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  perhaps  all 
the  assistance  I  was  able  to  render  was  to 
incite '  others  to  activity.  But  when  I  re- 
turned to  pursue  my  journey,  the  chaise 
was  gone,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  remain 
here  for  the  night." 

''  And  what  befel  the  old  gentleman  ?'' 
said  Cairnmonyacre. 

**  Perhaps  the  most  serious  thing  that  can 
befal  any  one,"  replied  the  stranger.    ''  He 
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had  been  overtaken  with  personal  fear  I 
suppose ;  and  unfortunately  he  has  carried 
with  him  a  dressing  box  containing  some 
articles,  especially  papers  I  should  not  like 
to  lose,  and  there  is  no  name  upon  it,  but 
the  engraved  initials  of  a  relative/' 

Caimmonyacre's  desire  to  befriend  the 
stranger  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terest which  he  felt  in  him.  He  took  him 
apart  into  a  small  room,  and  had  some 
further  conversation  with  him,  upon  which 
the  stranger  informed  him  of  the  object  of 
his  journey,  and  showed  him  such  creden* 
tials  that  Mr.  Merrythought,  in  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  the  moment,  grasped  him  by  both 
hands  and  shook  them  heartily,  inviting 
him  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  hun 
home  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  him  to  Lady  Georgiana  Merry* 
thought.  He  furthermore  dispatched  a 
man  and  horse  without  loss  of  time  to 
Bally  birsal,  to  inquire  for  the  fat  old  gentle- 
man, as  described  by  the  stranger,  and 
recover  his  box. 
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The  messenger  returned  next  morning 
after  breakfast,  and  delivered  the  following 
note  to  his  master. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

'^  The  good  young  gentleman  who  did  me 
the  honour  of  travelling  with  me  would 
wonder  what  sort  of  an  old  swindling 
fellow  he  had  met  with  who  wrJked  off  so 
smartly  with  his  luggage.  But  it  lay  quite 
Bnug,  and  I  never  knew  anything  of  my 
booty,  till  up  came  the  landlord,  puffing 
with  astonishment,  that  he  had  so  nimble  a 
cheat  in  his  best  parlour.  *  Stop,  my  good 
Sir,'  said  I ;  *  don't  collar  me  before  I  eat 
my  breakfast ;  and  do  you  inquire  of  some 
of  your  own  fellows  if  they  lodged  such  an 
article  as  you  mention  in  my  chamber.' 

"  Away  he  went  hallooing  and  shouting 
to  his  rascals.  My  room  was  searched 
and  the  case  of  theft  was  clearly  pro- 
ven; for  there  the  box  was  found.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  aware  of  my  felony 
sooner,  or  I  would  have  caused  it  to  be  sent 
back  in  the  return  chaise.    Favour  me  by 
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apologizing   to    my    fellow-traveller.     I 
congratulate  him    on   his  being  m  sucb 
excellent  quarters :  he  will  not  have  cause 
to  regret  his  parting  from  my  company. 
Although  I  was  dreadfully  perplexed,  griev- 
ed, and  discomfitted  at  having  to  leave  him 
in  so  ugly  a  confusion  as  that  burning  at 
the  smith's  house  (not  many  lives  lost  I 
hope  ?)  I  saw  clearly  it  was  in  vain  to 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  headstrong 
animalSi  the  horses.     The  crackling  and 
blazing  set  them  in  such  a  panic  that  they 
plunged  and  reared,  and  would  rush  on.    I 
bawled  out  and  threatened,  but  to  no  effect, 
the  post  boy  lashed  them  up.    But  while  I 
am  explaining  and  clearing  up  matters,  1 
keep  your  servant  waiting. 

^<  I  am,  esteemed  and  respected  Sir, 
"  Your's  faithfully, 
**  Gust Av us  Gustypbnch, 

D.C.L.    F.R.S.    L.  &   B." 
Alfred  Meirythought,  Esq. 
&c  &c.  &c. 

'*  I  guessed  from  your  description  that  it 
was   that  miserly  cid  Croesus    that  had 
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deserted  you/'  said  Csdnimonyacre,  throw- 
ing down  the  Professor's  letter.  *^  Greor- 
giana,"  continued  he,  *'  I  am  bent  upon  an 
adventure  to-day.  I  must  ride  over  to 
Dundauvie  this  evening,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce my  friendi  Mr.  Theodosius  Temple- 
man.  Yqu  must  indeed  allow  me  to  solicit 
friendship  for  you  from  the  best  hearts  in 
existence." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Her  maiden  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear. 
In  darkness  saw,  and  could  at  distance  bear; 
No  business  in  the  place  could  stir. 
Without  direction  or  assent  firom  her. 

CEABBB. 

The  moon  was  on  the  wane,  and  rose  at 
a  late  hour.  The  sky  was  unclouded,  and 
it  looked  like  a  watery  sun,  shedding  abroad 
a  light  of  excessive  paleness,  and  showed 
distant  objects  confusedly  and  deceptively. 
The  green  knolls  covered  with  moss,  and 
snatches  of  rich  pasture  land  seen  on  each 
side  of  the  steep,  but  picturesque  road  lead- 
ing to  Dundauvie,  had  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  snow  or  a  thick  hoar 
frost ;  while  the  genial  mildness  of  the  season 
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contrasted  strangely  with  this  delusion » 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  white  moon- 
shine. The  tall  straight  trees,  which  topped 
the  high  embankment  at  the  right  side  of 
the  avenue,  casting  their  shadows  across 
the  road,  looked  like  so  many  barriers  laid 
in  the  way  of  the  traveller,  while  the 
intervals  between  those  shadows  bore  the 
appearance  of  snow.  Cairnmonyacre  and 
Mr.  Templeman  rode  briskly  along,  rather 
discomposed  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
which  they  had  delayed  their  visit.  They 
entered  the  court  in  front  of  the  castle. 
The  stranger  viewed  the  ancient  edifice  with 
interest  and  curiosity.  That  part  of  it 
which  was  in  the  shade,  appeared  but  as 
an  indefinite  black  mass ;  but  that  on  which 
the  moon  shone  bright  almost  as  day,  dis* 
closed  all  its  characteristics  with  perfect 
distinctness, — ^the  stancheoned  windows, 
the  patches  of  moss  gathered  on  the  roof, 
the  dark  marks  of  damp  on  some  parts 
of  the  walls,  the  carved  ornaments  and 
minarets  at  the  comers  and  over  the  lat- 

VOL.    II.  N 
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tices,  and  the  niched  ridges  of  the  gables 
Uke  so  many  flights  of  stairs  ascending  up 
into  the  sky. 

'^What  excuse  shall  we  make  for 
coming  so  late?''  said  Cairnmonyacre, 
knocking  in  a  most  decisive  manner  at  the 
porch  door,  which  sadden  alarm  almost 
caused  the  careful  Mr.  Waitthelaird  to  slip 
his  foot  on  the  stair,  as  he  descended  from 
the  supper-room  with  a  precarious  load  of 
crockery  and  crystal. 

"  Gede  gracious,  Mr.  Waitthelaird,"  cried 
a  voice  from  aloft  over  the  balusters.  "  Is 
that  ony  body  drivin'  at  the  Ca*  ?"  and  al- 
ways enforcing  the  orders  of  her  own  mis- 
tress, Miss  Dunbar,  under  the  name  of  Lady 
Dundauvie,  she  made  no  scruple  to  use 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  though  the  good 
old  lady  of  the  house  had  been  asleep  in 
bed  for  at  least  two  hours.  *^  Lady  Dun- 
dauvie, I  tell  ye,"  cried  May,  as  the  im- 
patient hand  of  Merrythought  again  made 
the  sound  of  the  knocker  ring  through  the 
hall,  '^orders  that  din  to  gie  ower;  and 
mair  nor  that  ye  may  weel  ken  Lady  Chris- 


<p. 
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""leep  this  blessed 
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?/-  ^<f.     ^"^  ^t  being 

^    ^    .         .A.  jertain  the 

-4y.%    %^  i.     Hrf  found 

^,^  '^^  ^9^  "^  xvlrs,  Peters  had 

^    '^  "^^  -'^  ^"^^  made  them 

"^    ^  .istan's  ingenious  con- 

^^y-  .re  the  castle  from  intru- 

.ese  cunous  inventions  were 
i)y  a  series  of  pullies  and  small 
ascending    by  the  wall  and    up 
agh  the  floor,  terminating  in  a  small 
loset  near  the  head  of  Aunt  Christan's 
bed,  where  there  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  ma- 
chinery which  was  set  going  with  a  noise 
to  command  attention  eVery  time  the  en- 
trance door  opened  or  shut. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  tedious  ceremony 
of  a  negociation  with  Miss  Dunbar,  he 
called  through  the  door  to  the  strangers: 
**  If  ye  have  any  word  to  leave,  gae  west  if 
ye  please  to  the  first  low  window,  and  I'll 
take  it  in ;  for  the  doors  cannot  be  opened 
to-night/* 

N  2 
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*'  We  are  too  large  commodities/'  eried 
Caimmonyacre,  ''to  be  pushed  tbroagh 
your  stancheoned  lattices ;  you  must  cfeu 
the  door,  friend  WUliam,  and  that  speedily, 
for  we  ^  are  almost  famished  with  hunger 
after  our  long  ride.'* 

*'The  supper  is  over,  Sir,"  replied 
William,  who  recognised  the  well-known 
voice  of  Caimmonyacre. 

''  Oh  I  any  little  fragment  that  remaios 
will  do  for  us,  a  cold  chicken-pie  or  venisoa 
pastie,  or  anything  that  is  in  the  house  will 
do  quite  well,"  cried  Mr.  Merry thou^t. 

Mr.  Waitthelaird  had  no  alternative  bat 
to  hasten  to  Miss  Dunbar's  room,  where  he 
was  summoned  to  her  presence  to  answer 
a  multitude  of  questions,  while  she  took 
off  the  table  that  stood  by  her  bed  a 
green  cloth  bag  containing  all  the  keys  be- 
longing to  the  doors  of  the  house  and 
offices,  and  with  the  slowest  precision  se- 
lected the  one  required  to  admit  the  now 
desperately  impatient  Merrythought  and 
his  companion. 

After  the  fatigue  of  continual  exercise  in 
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the  open  air,  and  habitual  early  rismg,  Mr. 
Dunbar  was  already  nodding  in  his  chair ; 
and  Timothy,  equally  disposed  for  rest,  was 
anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  Mr.  Wait* 
thelaird  to  conduct  his  master  to  his  room, 
when  the  two  strangers  were  announced, 
which  effectually  cured  Timothy  of  any 
inclination  to  drowsiness ;  but  the  old  gen* 
tleman  was  not  so  easily  roused,  and  after 
some  sleepy  attempts  at  conversation,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  Mn 
Merrythought  had  not  come  during  day- 
light, that  he  might  have  shown  his  friend 
some  of  his  walking-sticks,  as  he  called  his 
choice  trees,  and  hoping  to  have  that  plea* 
sure  on  the  morrow,  he  retired  to  rest ; 
the  other  gentlemen  were  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing their  host's  example. 

Mr.  Templeman,  on  retiring  to  the  room 
allotted  for  him,  seemed  not  immediately 
disposed  for  sleep,  but  looked  over  some 
papers,  wrote  two  letters,  which  he  sealed 
and  put  in  his  pocket,  and  then  proceeded 
to  survey  the  contents  of  an  old  fashioned 
book-case,  which  stood  in  the  apartment. 
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It  was  stocked  with  French  {days,  old  £ng« 
lish  romances,  and  ancient  books  of  de- 
votion. He  selected  one  from  among  these 
last.  It  was  the  hourly  devotions  of  the 
spiritual  Drexelius^  Where,  in  almost  every 
page,  occurs  the  important  admonition, 
*'  Learn  to  live,"  as  well  as  the  solenm 
warning,  **  Remember  thou  must  die." 
Having  read  some  passages  with  apparent 
interest,  he  restored  the  volume  to  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  sweet  meditations  of  a 
brother  saint,  the  holy  Blosius.  He  sighed 
deeply  as  he  closed  the  glass  case,  and 
taking  from  his  neck  a  miniature  of  a  beau* 
tiful  female,  he  gazed  upon  it  with  affec* 
tion,  kissed  it  fervently,  and  ejaculated  a 
blessing  for  the  individual  whom  it  repre- 
sented. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Merrythought, 
eager  to  introduce  his  special  friend  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices  to  the  Laird 
when  he  was  properly  awak«,  rose  betimes, 
and,  with  his  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
hastened  to  the  breakfast  room,  where  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
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the  parties.  First  came  the  little  lady, 
Miss  Fiddlestraes,  stiff  with  pride  and 
whalebonei  habited  in  -a  rustling,  black 
lutestring,  a  high  starched  handkerchief, 
and  a  brown  net  cap,  with  clusters  of  brown 
ribbon,  and  a  profusion  of  fair  reddish  hair. 
Caimmonyacre  assuming  a  dignity  corres- 
ponding  to  her  owa,  received  her  morning 
salutations  with  his  grandest  air  of  respect- 
ful courtesy.  Then  came  the  Laird,  newly 
shaved  and  very  smartly  dressed,  according 
to  his  sister-in-law's  taste  and  directions 
for  a  special  occasion  which  we  shall  im^* 
mediately  note.  He  wore  an  olive  green 
coat,  scarlet  waistcoat  of  embroidered  satin » 
light  blue  breeches  and  grey  stockings, 
with  highly  polished  shoes,  and  broad  steel 
buckles. 

'^  You're  a  wee  shilpit  like  this  morning," 
sahi  he,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Miss  Fiddle- 
straes. 

*'  Sir,  what  is  that?"  said  she,  stretching 
up  her  neck  and  looking  as  tall  as  pos« 
sible. 

/*  Do  ye  no  ken  ?    Weel  I'll  tell  ye.    It's 
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a  cauld,  smoslin,  wonn-eaten,  ailly  body/' 
replied  the  Laird,  anxious  to  give  a  forciUe 
explanation  of  the*  word,  and  forgetting  that 
he  had  applied  it  to  herself. 

''  You  can't  say  I  am  that,"  retorted  Miss 
Fiddlestraes  angrily. 

''  Na,  na,''  said  the  Laird,  wishing  to 
exculpate  himself;  *^  I  only  meant  ye 
would  be  nae  the  waur  o'  a  dram.  Auld 
Inchfemie  was  fond  o'  a  dram  o'  auld 
men's  milk  in  the  morning." 

''  You  are  a  rare  hand,"  said  Miss  Fiddle- 
straes ;  "if  Mr.  Merrythought  were  a 
stranger  he  might  form  an  odd  opinion  from 
such  insinuations." 

Mr.  Templemian  and  the  other  guests' 
entrance  changed  the  conversation.  The 
party  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Janeway,  who  on  entering 
waved  his  hand  as  if  describing  a  la^ 
circle,  and  exclaimed  to  the  Laird :  "  Ah ! 
Sir,  you  have  immortalised  yourself  by  that 
noble  sweep  of  planting,  which  is  at  once 
such  an  ornament  and  shelter  to  the  couo- 
try." 
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"  Ay,  troth,  it  will  keep  aff  the  blasts 
frae  the  north/'  said  the  Laird. 

''The  Marquis  of  Haddoweal  was  just 
making  the  observation  yesterday/'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Janeway.  '^  He  was. pointing  it 
out  to  some  strangers  who  were  perfectly 
amazed  how  a  single  individual  could  ac- 
complish so  much  in  a  life  time.  The 
Marquis  was  just  saying  he  remembered 
when  there  was  little .  else  than  bare  hills 
and  moors." 

"Ay,  troth,  it  wasna  by  his  advice  I 
improved  it;  for  he  aye  used  to  say  I 
would  ruin  mysel  wi'  planting,"  replied 
Mr.  Dunbar. 

*'  I  thought  it  was  old  Inchfernie  who  was 
most  sceptical  about  thcf  success  of  your 
experiments,"  remarked  Cairnmonyacre. 

*'  Na,  had  I  followed  auld  Inchfernie's 
advice,  I  wouldna  hae  had  a  tree  upon  the 
property.  Ay,  so  Miss  Susie  Fiddlestraes 
is  no  weel  pleased,"  continued  the  Laird, 
as  the  little  lady  abruptly  bustled  out  of 
the  room.  "  The  story  is,  Cairnmonyacre, 
she's  been  feared  I  was  to  gie  auld  Inch- 
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fernie  a  ticket,  as  I  had  a  gude  richt  to  do, 
if  I  saw  it  proper ;  and  she's  gane  aff  to 
show  her  disapprobation.    But  troth,  Mr. 
Menythonght,  yell  allow  that  it's  very  hard 
a  man  canna  express  his  opinion  in  his  ain 
house.     Sorra  tide  it,  there  ne'er  was  an 
Inchfernie,  auld  or  yonng,  but  what  took 
the  upper  hand,  and,  ye  see,  the  story  is, 
auld  Inchfernie  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
be  dictatorial  to  me.    Now,  ye  see,  I  never 
tak  it  upon  me  to  dictate  to  my  son-in-law. 
Na,  troth,  none  durst  meddle  wi'  Sit  Richard. 
But  I  have  aye  kept  a  quiet  sough;. but, 
troth,  if  I'm  roused  I'll  show  authority. 
Timothy,  wha  will  fill  out  the  tea  till  Miss 
Susie  comes  back  f    Will  ye  try  your  band 
at  it  ?" 

"  ril  do  my  best,"  said  Timothy,  placing 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 

''  What  delicious  venison  !"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Janeway,  smacking  his  lips  with 
great  satisfaction.  **  You  have  always  an 
abundant  supply  at  your  table." 

"  Ay,  troth,"  replied  the  Laird,  "  I 
would  rather  see  it  on  the  table  than  in 
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the  woods.  Thae  impudent  roes  are  nipping 
the  bark  aff  my  young  oaks  without  ony 
discretion.  My  douchter  Geraldine  said 
aye,  sic  bonny  creatures !  but,  troth,  I  like 
nae  sic  beauty." 

''There  is  beauty  more  to  your  taste. 
Ah  I  you  little  cherub,  come  away,''  cried 
Caimmonyacre,  as  the  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Dunbar's  grand-child  was  sent  into  the 
room  by  his  attendant. 

**  Weel  now,  Caimmonyacre,  did  ye  ever 
see  sic  an  innocent  bonny  taedie  ?"  said  the 
delighted  grandfather.  ''  Oh!  good-ness," 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Templeman,  "  when  I  look  at  him,  and 
think  o'  fourteen  thousand  like  him,  as 
innocent  and  as  engaging,  and  as  dear  to 
the  hearts  o'  them  that  aught  them  mas- 
sacred by  the  cruel  decree  o'  Herod,  it 
maks  my  heart  like  to  break." 

"  They  have  obtained.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Templeman,  ''  a  glorious  position  in  the 
eyes  of  men  and  angels ;  and  we  must 
not  lament  them  now.  Come,  dear  little 
fellow;  you  are  not  afraid  of  strangers? 
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Will  you  sit  oa  my  knee  ?"  and  the  child 
was  placed  upon  the  stranger's  knee  and 
looked  round  upon  the  company  with  greal 
delight. 

"I  say,  Dundauvie,"  said  Mr.  Merry- 
thought with  much  gravity,  *'  you  shall,  by 
and  hy,  want  a  tutor  for  that  little  spoiled 
pet  of  yours ;  and  one  great  object  of  my 
coming  at  this  time  was  to  soUcit  your 
patronage  and  friendship  for  my  especial 
friend  here,  Mr.  Templeman.  He  would 
be  admirably  calculated  for  that  office.  He 
will  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  show  you  the 
very  first  testimonials  of  abihty.  And  upon 
my  word,  Sir,  that  Uttle  fellow  will  be  Tun- 
ing wild  very  soon,  if  not  under  strict  sur- 
veillance." 

"Ay,  troth,"  replied  the  Laird,  push- 
ing all  his  breakfast  apparatus  away  from 
him,  and  considering  seriously  the  impor- 
tant subject.  "Ay,  troth,  that  matter 
would  require  deep  considemtion.  My 
faither  said  the  foundation  o'  the  character 
in  after  life  was  aye  laid  during  the  first 
five  years  of  infancy.      But  Miss  Susie 
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liddlestraes  is  teaohing  him  his  letters,  ye 
now.     So  there's  been  nae  time  lost." 

"  But  he  must  sooo  learn  more  than  his 
letters/'  rejoined  Cairnmonyacre.  "  I  must 
broach  this  sabject  to  Miss  Dunbar.  My 
friend  Mr.  Templeman  is  just  looking  out 
for  a  quiet  destination." 

**  Ay,  by  my  troth,"  said  the  Laird,  half 
afiraid  of  being  hooked  in  for  some  agree- 
ment  that  might  not  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  parties  concerned.  ''As  the 
guardian  for  the  present  o'  the  wee  taedie, 
I  hae  a  gude  right  to  gie  my  opinion  ;  but 
the  story  is,  there's  mair  to  be  consulted 
than  me.  For  onything  that  I  ken,  Sir 
Richard  may  hae  somebody  in  view." 

'<  I'll  answer  for  it  he  has  not,"  said 
Cairnmonyacre;  ^'and  if  I  only  could 
secure  your  interest  in  favour  of  my 
friend,  I  think  I  could  rely  on  having  Sir 
Richard's." 

"  Do  ye,  •  troth  ?"  replied  the  Laird. 
"  Weel,  if  he  be  satisfied  I'm  sure  I'll  no 
object.  But  my  faither  aye  advised  folk  no 
to  be  rash  in  making  promises.     It  often 
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leads  to  disappointment.  Ay,  Sir/'  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  himself  to  the  stran- 
ger, ''  I  didna  ken  ye  had  chosen  the  pro- 
fession o'  teaching;  for,  by  my  troth,  ye 
lookit  mair  as  if  ye  could  draw  a  trigger 
than  mend  a  pen.  But  since  it  is  sae  I 
wish  ye  a'  success ;  and  that  I  may  wi'  mair 
confidence  assist  in  forwarding  your  views, 
we  may  hae  twa  or  three  words  upon  the 
classics.  But  we  may  speak  first  upon  the 
rudiments  o'  plain  grammar/' 

''  La  Grammaire/'  said  Mr.  Templeman, 
gravely,  "  est  Tart  d'&rire,  ou  le  d^velopc- 
ment  methodique  que  Ton  doit  suivre  poor 
Tendre  ses  id^es.*' 

"  Na,  troth.  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dunbar. 
*'  I  want  nae  French.  Ye  maun  speak  in 
plain  English  first.  I  will  exercise  ye  in 
French  hy  and  hy ;  for  I'm  nae  stranger  to 
the  language,  though  I  never  would  be 
obliged  to  it  for  a  word  or  phrase  to  express 
my  ideas  as  lang  as  I  had  oUr  ain  native 
dialects.  The  Latin  and  the  Greek,  Sir*! 
are  the  fundamentals.  The  French  can  be 
[  easily  picked  up  afterhend.    To  which  o' 
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the  modes  o'  pronounciation  o'  the  former 
language  do  ye  adhere  ?" 

*'  To  that  practised  at  the  English  Uni- 
versities," replied  Mr.  Templeman,  mo- 
destly. 

"  Ay,  troth,"  I  fancy  we  maun  yield  to 
the  taste  and  fashion  o'  modem  times  in 
that  respect,"  rejoined  the  Laird  ;  **  but  I 
hope  ye  dinna  pretend  to  say  that  it's  the 
richt  way.  And  are  ye  of  opinion  that  the 
Greek,  as  it  is  colloquially  taught  in  the 
provinces  o'  Greece,  is  more  in  accordance 
wi'  the  ancient  and  classic  pronounciation 
than  that  which  is  now  taught  in  our  semi- 
naries o'  learning  ?" 

••  I  have  not  particularly  considered  the 
subject,"  said  Mr.  Templeman ;  "  but  if  I 
were  imparting  instruction,  *I  could  do  it 
both  ways,  as  I  am  equally  well  acquainted 
with  the  two  modes." 

"  Na,  twa  ways  would  mak  but  a  con- 
fusion in  a  young  mind,"  replied  the  Laird. 

**  'Arp«iJai  T£,  Kai  aXXoi  evKvrifiiiis  A^^aioi, 
'Y/iIv  fiev  Beoi  ioitv  OXvfiiria  dtufxar  exovTEf, 
'Eo-cpaai  UpiafjLoio  iroXiy,  evf  oixa^  iicesdai" 
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monyacre,   '''I  should  not  like  to  come 

r 

under  your  scrutiny.  You  would  soon  find 
me  out  to  be  a  complete  dunce.  But  would 
it  be  too  early  to  pay  Miss  Dunbar  a  visit? 
I  want  to  secure  her  favour  for  my  friend." 

"  Weel,  I  dare  say  we  may  venture  by 
and  by,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  rising  from 
table.  ^'  But  speaking  o'  divinity,  ye  mind, 
Timothy,  what  I  was  remarkin'  last  night 
after  supper ;  it  was  a  fine  idea  of  eternity 
that  I  mind  a  minister  had  that  made  an 
impression  I  canna  forget.  He  said  that  if 
all  the  body  of  the  earth  and  sea  and  all 
the  air  up  to  the  starry  Heavens  were  no* 
thing  but  sand ;  and  a  little  bird  should  come 
every  thousand  years  and  fetch  away  in  her 
bill  but  a  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  that  sand, 
the  numberless  number  of  years  that  would 
be  spent  before  the  bird  could  carry  it  all 
away  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  eter- 
nity.- 

"  That  idea  occurs/'  said  Mr.  Templeman, 
"  in  the  writings  oC  one  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mist ministers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  original  in  him 
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-*  upon  doctrinal 
\p.    "^  ^  ^"Hv  ^Mobar.    "I 

»pf'*«'««^^^      *  Bit    a 

isidered  essen^ 

'®  ^^  ^<>  A  they  that  are  to 

^^^  ^^"^^  ^  •  yo*^^^  committed  to 

'  /ifQ^  *  .  baith.  I  hope  if  ye  hae 

ye  hae  na  pickit  up  ony  o' 
^  .ed  notions  that  are  sae  rife 

^  ^  jntinent." 

ack  pretty  closely/*  replied  Mr. 

^>ieman, "  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 

settled  at  the  great  reformation.     But 

really,  Sir,  you  must  appeal  to  others  for 

TOy  qualifications/'  continued  he,  smiling ; 

^'  you  cannot  depend  on  a  man's  account 

of  himself." 

**Ay,  troth,"  pursued  Mr.  Dunbar; 
^*  but  there's  naething  like  testing  the  metal 
eAc's  sal.  A  friend  from  interest  or  favour 
may  flatter  in  a  testimonial ;  but  the  story 
is,  ye  come  to  the  proof  o'  the  capabilities 
by  trying  them  as  I  hae  attempted  to  do. 
Isna  that  the  case,  Cairnmonyacre  ?" 
"  Upon   my    soul.    Sir,"    said    Cairn- 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

At  sic  a  feast,  ye  may  be  sear. 
There  was  nae  want  o'  ale  and  beer ; 
Besides,  to  add  aye  to  the  cheer» 

Some  gude  white  bread, 
In  short,  there  was  the  best  o'  gear 

That  could  be  had. 

Thb  young  gentleman  introduced  by 
Caimmonyacre  to  the  especial  patronage  of 
Miss  Dunbar  as  a  suitable  person  to  train 
up  her  grand  nephew,  was  nearly  six  feet 
high,  strong  and  handsomely  proportioned, 
and  had,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
rather  a  military  air  than  the  look  of  one 
designed  for  the  sedate  profession  of  an 
instructor  of  youth.     But  the  extraordinary 
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gravity  of  bis  deportment,  and  the  sweet 
obligingness  of  bis  manners  won  tbe  beart 
of  Aunt  Gbristan ;  and  tbougb  sbe  in  vain 
asked  about  bis  family  connections,  be 
modestly  evaded  ber  questionSi  from  wbicb 
it  appeared  tbat  be  bad  sprung  from  tbe 
bumbier  classes  of  society,  and  sbrunk  from 
explanations. 

"  No  doubt.  Sir,"  said  Miss  Dunbar, "  we 
all  look  to  a  pedigree ;  but  many  wortby 
persons  bave  none  to  count  upon.  But 
far  be  it  from  us  to  despise  sucb.  Only 
it  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  tbat  tbose 
who  are  to  bold  tbe  responsible  situation 
of  instructors,  sbould  possess  everytbing 
that  can  command  respect/' 

Tbe  conversation  was  broken  short  by 
an  early  and  unexpected  visit  from  tbe 
Marquis  of  Haddoweal,  who  was  just  about 
to  set  off  for  London,  and  Mr.  Templeman 
withdrew  as  tbe  Laird  brougbt.tbat  noble- 
man into  bis  sister-in-law's  room  to  pay 
his  parting  respects  to  tbe  two  old  ladies. 
The  sympathies  of  tbe  Marquis  were  ex« 
cited  on  account  of  the  vexatious  and  ha- 
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rassing  suit  that  for  the  present  Diarred  the 
happiness  of  the  Dundauvie  family. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  impatience,  anxiety,  and 
restlessness,  when  his  attention  was  not 
directed  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
subject,  had  become  extreme  and  distress- 
ing. The  Marquis  had  kindly  come  to  say 
that  if  there  was  anything  within  the  range 
of  his  abilities  to  do  in  the  matter  when 
he  went  to  town,  he  would  be  happy  to 
execute  it.  But  the  case  was  only  in 
weary  progression  before  the  Court  of 
Session. 

^*  I  wish  to  goodness,''  said  the  Marquis, 
*'  that  it  were  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Such  an  iniquitous  cause  can  never  prosper. 
I  should  sit  upon  it  till  the  day  of  jadg- 
ment,"  continued  he,  shaking  Miss  Don- 
bar's  hand  firmly  at  parting,  "  rather  than 
that  such  an  absurd  claim  should  not  be 
overthrown." 

''Oh,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar, 
sorrowfully,  **  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your 
sympathy,  I  wish  it  could  avail.  But  if 
the  Court  o'  Session  gang  against  us,  I  fear 
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the  House  o'  Lords  would  but  confirm  their 
decision." 

"But  we'll  keep  up  our  hearts^  dear 
Dundauvie/'  said  Miss  Dunbar  ;  '*  and, 
maybe  a'  things  will  come  right  yet.  And 
a  thousand  thanks  to  your  Lordship  for 
your  kind  friendly  wishes.'' 

Lady  Dundauvie  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
coming  forward,  eagerly  but  indistinctly, 
thanked  Lord  Haddoweal  for  his  kindness  ; 
and,  when  he  was  gone,  a  gleam  of  hopeful 
anticipation,  'that  all  would  yet  be  well, 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  old  ladies. 

The  Marquis's  visit  had  slightly  retarded 
Mr.  Dunbar's  participation  in  the  special 
proceedings  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  singular 
costume  for  a  particular  occasion ;  and  the 
occasion  was  the  letting  of  the  parks  upon 
the  estate,  which  was  done  every  year  by 
public  auction  to  the  neighbouring  farmers 
and  graziers,  who  were  always  detained  to 
partake  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  bam, 
at  which  Mr.  Dunbar  himself  presided ;  and 
Miss  Dunbar  had  taken  a  fancy  to  cause 
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him  to  dress  on  that  day  in  a  peculiar  style; 
to  mark  a  proper  distinction  between  him 
and  his  rustic  guests.  The  **  Roup  day" 
was  a  memorable  day,  and  was  looked  for* 
ward  to  by  the  servants  and  tenantry  of  die 
place,  who  always  joined  in  the  festivities 
of  the  evening,  as  a  high  occasion  from 
which  many  events  were  dated.  If  the 
Laird,  with  some  fragments  of  an  old  coort 
dress  and  some  modem  additions,  was  rea* 
dered  rather  grotesque  in  his  appearance  to 
mark  his  station,  the  country  folks,  male  asd 
female,  likewise  did  their  utmost  to  outTie 
each  other  in  the  finery  and  bravery  which 
they  produced  from  their  wardrobes.  The 
Laird  of  Caimmonyacre,  who  was  satiated 
with  fashionable  entertainments,  considered 
himself  in  high  luck  to  have  come  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  rustic  f6te ;  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  Theodosius  Templeman,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  party  in  the  fields.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  himself,  be 
led  the  stranger  by  the  back  of  the  bouse, 
through  a  short  straight  avenue,  then  tra> 
versing  a  narrow  park  they  reached  a  thick 
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wood,  and  pursued  their  way  southward, 
by  a  road  cut  through  it,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  they  had  to  go  down  a  precipice 
made  tolerably  easy  of  descent  by  a  narrow 
foot-path  formed  among  the  shelves  and 
rocks,  which  led  them  imperceptibly  to 
a  lofty  rustic  bi:idge  thrown  across  a  deep 
ravine,  and  so  skilfully  constructed  and 
overhung  with  foliage^  that  it  seemed  but  a 
continuation  of  the  same  pathway,  while 
the  pleasing  noise  of  a  waterfall  far  down  in 
the  hollow,  heightened  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  It  was  a  day  of  glorious  sunshine, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  they 
passed  in  sudden  transition  into  a  dense 
grove,  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  pene- 
trated. At  the  entrance  of  this  dark  plan- 
tation was  one  of  the  many  simple  birchen 
seats  that  afforded  a  resting  place  to  the 
traveller,  overarched  with  evergreens  and 
honeysuckle,  which  hung  in  graceful  fes- 
toons from  tree  to  tree. 

Mr.  Merrythought  and  his  friend  emerging 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  wood*  found  them- 
selves in  a  broad  path  lined  on  each  side  with 

YOh.   11.  o 
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young  copse,  intermixed  with  a  profusion  of 
wild  rasps  and  brambles.  The  crowd,  assem- 
bled in  a  distant  park,  now  became  discern- 
ible through  the  openings  of  the  trees,  and 
the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  was  heard  from 
a  hollow,  where  with  the  roup-roll  in  his 
hand,  he  stood  surrounded  by  his  eager 
audience.  On  an  elevation  which  would 
have  seemed  a  more  suitable  position  for 
that  functionary,  appeared  Mr.  Dunbar. 
Apart  from  the  crowd  on  the  summit  of  a 
green  knoll,  he  was  seen  in  relief  against  the 
blue  sky,  standing.  Napoleon  fashion,  with 
his  arms  folded  across,  encircling  his  pitch- 
fork, which  leant  against  his  breast;  and 
while  he  watched  with  interest  the  progress 
of  the  bidders,  he  maintained  the  same 
statue4ike  posture  only  raising  his  hand  to 
destroy  an  occasional  fly  or  insect  that 
settled  upon  his  face ;  for  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  the  same  tender  mercy  as  the  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  professed  and  practised 
towards  these  tormenters,  although  he 
manifested  something  of  his  patience  io 
always   allowing  them   to  fasten  wherever 
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they  alighted.  But  he  did  so  not  from  the 
same  humane  motive  which  actuated  the 
Cardinal,  who  would  no(  molest  them,  as 
he  said  this  was  their  only  paradise,  and 
therefore  let  them  enjoy  it ;  but  our  hero 
did  so  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
secure  their  destruction ,  and  save  himself 
from  farther  molestation. 

On  the  slope  of  the  eminence,  where 
the  Liaird  stood,  Mr.  Timothy  Jane  way 
and  several  of  the  farmers,  who  had  already 
concluded  their  bargains,  lay  stretched  on 
the  grass. 

Besides  those  actually  come  on  business, 
a  multitude  of  idlers  had  been  attracted  to 
the  place  by  the  profusion  of  bread  and 
cheese,  ale,  and  whiskey,  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  comers ;  and  some  of  those 
had  even  effrontery  enough  to  get  them- 
selves wedged  in  among  the  authorised 
and  invited  guests  at  dinner. 

"  Weel,  Caimmonyacre,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
bar, as  the  gentlemen  approached,  '*  I've  just 
been  making  my  observations  here  on  the 

characters  of  the  company.    There's  some 

o  2 
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there  think  themads  nae  sma  drink.  There's 
a  man  just  stiff  wi'  pride,  and  ne'er  a 
mncUe  I  see  that  he  has  to  be  prood  o'; 
and  there's  another,  by  my  troth,  though 
he's  auld,  I  dare  say  he  thinks  few  ladies 
would  refuse  him." 

**  Fifteen  pound/'  roared  the  auctioneer 
with  great  vociferation ;  "  fifteen  pound, 
fifteen  pound  five  only  offered  for  the 
Sta^e  park,  fifteen  pound  ten — the  finest 
grass  in  the  whole  country.  Who  bids 
more? — are  ye  all  done?  I  can't  dwell, 
gentlemen — ^I  can't  dwell ;  fifteen  ponod 
fifteen.    Not  better  pasture  in  Scotland." 

"Sixteen  guineas,"  cried  Caimmooy- 
acre. 

**  Thank  you,  Sir,  that's  a  genteel  bode. 
Sixteen  guineas,"  screamed  the  auctk»eer 
with  increased  vehemence, — '*  sixteen  gsi* 
neas :"  and  after  a  few  more  oiBkts  down 
the  park  was  knocked,  when  suddenly  an 
altercation  arose  between  two  bidders,  one 
contending  that  it  had  been  unjustly  knocked 
down  far  above  its  value. 

This  individual  was  a  delicate  man  in  t 
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very  large  great  coat  and  slouched  hat; 
and  his  opponent  was  a  churlish  fellow, 
dressed  in  light  summer  clothing,  more 
befitting  the  season  of  the  year,  who  offered 
to  free  the  other  of  the  park  if  he  would 
abate  twenty  shillings  of  the  rent,  to  be 
paid  down  upon  the  instant. 

''  Troth,  that's  a  fendy  cheild,''  said  the 
Laird.  ''  It  puts  me  in  mind  o'  what 
Inchfernie  did;  but,  troth,  Mr.  Merry- 
thought, there  ne'er  was  an  Inchfernie, 
either  auld  or  young,  but  what  took  gude 
eare  o'  themselves  as  ye  weel  ken.  They 
were  a'  fendy." 

''  And  pray  what  is  fendy,  Sir,''  inquired 
Mr.  Templeman. 

"  Weel,  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,"  repUed 
Mr.  Dunbar.  "  It's  making  good  pro- 
vision before  hand,  and  looking  weel  to 
ane*s  ain  interest,  let  ither  folks  interest 
gang  as  it  likes." 

But  suddenly  the  attention  of  the  party 
was  attracted  by  three  men  on  horseback, 
riding  speedily  up  into  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  with  all  the  undaunted  determina- 
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tion  of  law  officials/  and  seizing  in  the 
King's  name  the  man  in  the  great  coat  and 
slouched  hat,  they  bore  him  ojBf  without 
resistance,  to  the  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation of  the  company. 

Although  this  remlarkable  and  unpleasant 
occurrence  afforded  no  meagre  fund  of 
conversation  to  all  who  witnessed  it, .  much 
business  was  to  be  gone  through,  which 
could  not  be  postponed  or  retarded.  Mak- 
ing amends,  therefore,  for  the  interruption, 
the  auctioneer  redoubled  his  exertions, 
improving  in  his  eloquence  as  he  proceeded, 
and  hit  off  the  successive  bargains  with 
amazing  rapidity ;  the  sale  being  concluded, 
the  Laird  and  the  other  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  the  Castle  to  prepare  for  taking 
their  places  at  the  sumptuous  banquet  to  he 
served  in  the  bam,  where  scores  of  hoogry 
farmers  and  their  stripling  sons  waited  in 
anxious  expectance  of  the  glorious  feast. 

A  Tay  salmon,  weighing  thirty-five 
pounds,  graced  the  top  of  the  board;  a 
whole  sheep  roasted,  the  bottom.  Fat 
barn-door  fowls,  ducks,  turkey  poults,  and 
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leverets  were  but  mere  garnishings  and 
entremets  to  the  immense  rounds  and  other 
huge  joints  that  formed  the  staple  of  the 
entertainment. 

The  factor  acted  as  croupier  and  dis- 
sected, according  to  the  best  of  his  skill, 
the  prime  four  year  old  black  face  that 
might  have  gained  the  premium  at  any 
cattle-show.  The  Laird,  who  presided  at 
the  head,  delved  away  with  a  fish  slice  at 
the  salmon,  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Janeway,  who,  as  usual,  directed 
him  in  his  operations,  pointing  with  his 
forefinger  to  the  tit-bits  ;  but  the  host, 
disdaining  the  instructions,  shovelled  large 
promiscuous  supplies  upon  the  multitude 
of  plates  that  were  handed  to  him,  with  a 
mal-adroitness  that  the  nerves  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Haddoweal,  had  he  witnessed  it, 
would  never  have  recovered. 

Cairnmonyacre,  who  occupied  an  impor- 
tant station  at  the  centre  of  the  board, 
carved  for  the  company,  talked,  ate,  pledged 
the  guests  in  wine,  and  all  with  such 
facility  and  gracefulness,  that  it  remarkably 
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contrasted  with  the  confusion  that  prevailed 
in  some  other  quarters.  In  spite  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Waitthelaird  and  his  nume- 
rous assistants  in  serving,  dozens  of  im- 
patient plates  were  handed  across  the  table 
and  athwart  each  other,  in  all  directions, 
to  be  replenished;  the  only  individual 
of  the  company  who  seemed  on  spare 
allowance  for  that  day,  was  the  patient  lir. 
Timothy,  who,  baffled  in  his  modest  attempts 
to  command  attention  to  his  humble  request 
for  a  single  slice  of  boiled  beef,  fruitlessly 
and  laboriously  endeavoured,  by  the  aid  of 
his  spectacles,  to  dissever  the  pinion  of  an 
elderly  fowl,  to  which  Mr.  Templeman  bad 
helped  him. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Some  cried  for  this  spring,  some  for  that. 
And  affc  they  cried  for  Tolloch's  rant. 
And  wed  I  wat  they  didna  want 

Ane  that  could  pla/t. 

"  I  THINK,  Miss  Bauby,  ye're  no  weel 
waukened  yet.  Gede  gracious,  ye  canna 
speak  worth  for  gauntin.  But  fint  a  bit  waur 
are  ye  than  Madam  Cuik,  wha's  dressed 
out  like  a  sultana,  and  awa  to  the  danc- 
ing. Gede  keep  me,  says  I  to  her,  yell 
rax  your  chafts  wi*  that  gaping.  Ne'er  a 
fear  o'  me,  quo'  she,  ye  needna  speak  o' 
gaunting;  for  my   een  were  as    clear  as 

VOL.    III.  B 
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clocks  last  nichty  when  yours  and  Clemo- 
'  nie's  were  near  hand  steekit.  But,  oh 
woman,  says  I,  for  a*  your  braws,  you're 
looking  like  a  dish  clout,  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
bermaid is  no  looking  muckle  better ;  gude 
gracious,  the  beaux  will  ne'er  look  the  airt 
yeVe  in  worth,  ye're  twa  sic  like  picters 
after  your  furtigue.  The  twa  got  up  upon 
me,  and  randied  like  nae  gude.  Gede  be 
here,  says  I,  I  micht  as  weel  hae  twa  coUy 
dogs  yelpin'  at  my  lug.  But  ye  mind,  Miss 
Bauby,  what  grand  sport  we  a'  got  aboat 
Rachie  and  the  humled  guey  ?" 

May  Ramage  in  her  dress  neither 
studied  the  prevailing  fashion,  nor  what 
suited  her  own  peculiar  complexion,  but 
ordered  her  toilet,  according  to  her  singular 
taste  and  fancy,  without  regard  to  its 
appropriateness.  White  and  red  found 
great  favour  in  her  eyes,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent high  occasion  she  displayed,  as  was 
usual,  her  best  white  muslin  gown,  though 
rather  past  the  age  for  so  juvenile  a  cos- 
tume. It  was  fastened  in  front  with  a  row 
of  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  and  a  waist  of 
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extraordinary  length  was  finished  with  a 
broad  band  of  sky-blue  ribbon ;  the  skirt  of 
the  dress  descended  no  lower  than  to  allow 
to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  advantage  a  pair 
of  broad  shewy  shoes  of  scarlet  list,  that 
exactly  matched  the  colour  of  her  face. 
Her  head-dress  was  an  astonishing  straw 
bat  of  antique    gipsy  shape  drawn  down 
close  at  the  back  of  her  neck  and  conse- 
quently standing  straight  up  in  front,  where 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  fly  upwards,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  flaming  pink  ribbon  that  fastened  it 
to  her  head.     '^  Cede  gracious/'  said  she 
taking    a    parting   glance   at  the  mirror, 
'*  Mc  Lintick's   aye  jawing  Madam  Cuik 
about  her    strait  pelisse;   but  we    some- 
times get  as  gede  sport  at  him.     As  true 
as  death  ;  Miss  Bauby,  he  is  the  awkwardest 
thing  in  company  ye  ever  saw,  gin  ye  only 
saw  him  steerin  his  tea,  ye  wid  be  fit  to 
spleet  wi'  laughin'.'* 

Such  a  dialogue  as  this,  which  is  a  mere 
duplicate  of  May  Ramage's  ordinary  strain 
of  conversation,  was  carried  on  with  Miss 
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Barbara  Calderhead  at  a  much  greater 
length  than  the  reader  would  care  to  pe- 
ruse, as  the  two  awaited  Mrs.  Peters's  ar- 
rival to  escort  them  to  the  barn  to  the 
dance  which  had  now  begun,  and  which 
every  servant  and  functionary  about  the 
place  attended. 

Even  little  Hugo's  nurse  the  old  ladies 
kindly  released  from  attendance  on  her 
charge,  and  allowed  her  to  join  in  the 
festivities  of  the  night,  while  they  and  Miss 
Fiddlestraes  remained  for  the  time  the  sole 
guardians  ctf  the  ancient  castle  and  the  infant 
heir.  Notwithstanding  the  roup  dance  was  an 
authorized  and  established  yearly  festirity, 
Miss  Dunbar,  doubtful  if  her  brother-in-law 
could  maintain  proper  authority  in  so  pro- 
miscuous an  assembly,  took  occasion  to  set 
forth  to  Miss  Fiddlestraes  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  superior  dignity  of  ancient  man- 
ners in  comparison  of  the  modem  levity 
which  was  gaining  ground  to  a  lamentable 
degree ;  and  the  old  lady  depicted  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times  so  vividly,  that  she 
wrought  herself  up  into  something  like  a 
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passion,  as  public  orators  do  when  they  are 
haranguing  the  people  about  their  grievan- 
ces, which  they  pretend  they  are  competent 
to  redress. 

Miss  Fiddlestraes  acquiesced,  heart  and 
soul,  in  all  that  was  set  forth  by  the  spi- 
rited old  lady  whose  description  of  the  ex- 
cesses that  would  be  indulged  in,  the  inde- 
corums both  of  speech  and  manner  that 
would  be  practised,  and  the  boisterous  fun 
and  merriment  without  any  bounds,  which 
would  astound  the  ears  of  polite  society 
to  be  within  hearing  of,  was  so  vivid, 
powerful,  and  characteristic,  that  a  trans- 
ference of  Miss  Dunbar's  discourse  to  these 
pages  would  be  the  best  delineation  that 
could  be  penned  of  the  orgies  that  were 
celebrated  in  the  Dundauvie  barn  that 
memorable  night. 

A  light  foot  upon  the  stair,  and  a  gentle 
clatter  among  spoons  and  platters  inter- 
rupted Aunt  Christan's  dissertation,  and 
forthwith  Miss  Fiddlestraes  was  dispatched 
to  reconnoitre. 

The  stealthy  steps  were  only  those  of 
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Mr.  Waitthelaird,  who  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  away  by  mirth  or  compaDV 
from  the  proper  duties  of  his  situation.  He 
had  already  quietly  arranged  the  supper 
table,  and  was  giving  the  last  finish  to  his 
precise  operations,  which  neither  haste  nor 
confusion,  grief  nor  merriment  ever  tempted 
him  to  execute  with  less  exactness,  when 
Mr.  Dunbar  entered,  and  giving  various 
and  minute  directions  to  him  about  the 
disposal  of  his  bass  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  its  strings  might  not  be  pressed  upon, 
he  sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  readi- 
ness to  begin  his  repast. 

^*  Where.have  you  disposed  of  the  other 
gentlemen  ?"  inquired  Miss  Fiddlestraes. 

"  Troth,"  replied  the  Laird  helping  her, 
and  then  himself  to  an  abundant  allowance 
of  mince  coUops,  *'  if  I  tak  cognaisance 
o'  mysel  and  o'  my  bass,  I  think  I  do 
eneugh." 

"  But  you  surely  know.  Sir,"  rejoined 
Miss  Fiddlestraes,  "  whether  they  are  still 
in  the  barn,  or  if  they  left  it  along  with  you. 
It  was  your  duty.  Sir." 
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**  Ay,  by  my  troth,"  interrupted  the 
Laird,  "  am  I  to  be  answerable  for  ither 
folk  ?  In  short  I  had  eneugh  ado  to  tak 
care  o'  my  ain  feet,  coming  down  i'  the 
dark,  although  Mr.  Sclatch  carried  the 
lantern.  Sorrow  tak  it,  6aid  I  to  him,  as 
w^  cam  through  amang  the  stones  and  lime, 
I  daur  say  he  was  na  very  weel  pleased, 
sorrow  tak  it,  whaur  masons  and  wrights 
are  the  deeviFs  aye  there." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a 
confused  noise  below  stairs  reached  the 
ears  of  the  speakers,  but  did  not  distract 
their  attention.  It  seemed  only  one  of 
those  occasional  female  squabbles  that  even 
in  the  best  ordered  families  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  the  kitchen.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  uproar  and  die  increased, 
loud  peals  of  laughter  and  the  lively 
tones  of  a  fiddle  struggling  to  be  heard 
amidst  the  confusion,  convinced  the  highly 
moral  Miss  Fiddlestraes  and  the  master  of 
the  establishment,  that  it  was  mirth  and 
not  anger  that  was  violating  the  proprieties 
of  the  house. 
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''  It  is  truly  awful/'  thought  Miss  Fid- 
dlestraes.  But  Mr.  Dunbar  had  just  been 
Id  the  midst  of  too  much  obstreperous  fun 
in  the  bam  to  feel  startled  by  these  fat 
milder  manifestations  of  hilarity,  and  he 
continued  to  eat  his  supper  with  undis- 
turbed satisfaction,  until  a  gruff  note  from 
his  own  violoncello  struck  like  a  kneQ  to 
his  heart. 

"  Deevil  sorrow, — deevil  sorrow,"  ejacu- 
lated he,  casting  away  his  knife  and  fork, 
seizing  a  candle  from  the  table,  and  rush- 
ing to  the  door. 

''  Be  patient.  Sir,"  cried  Miss  Fiddk- 
straes,  endeavouring  to  detain  him,  ''  Let 
me  inquire  what  it  is.  Remember  your 
own  dignity." 

"  Remember  the  deevil's  dignity,"  roared 
the  incensed  Laird  disdaining  her  cautions 
and  restraints,  and  hurrying  down  to  the 
under  story,  when  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eye,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  kitchen 
whence  the  laughter,  and  the  music,  and 
the  screaming  issued,  was  William  Wait* 
thelaird  seated  on  the  salt  chest,  thundering 
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out  the  harshest  tones  the  bass  could  pro- 
duce. Had  the  enormity  been  proved  to 
him  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it  of  his  faithful  servant ;  but  what 
his  own  eyes  saw  thus  visibly,  he  could  not 
doubt. 

That  the  irresistible  commands  of  that 
ringleader  of  all  mirthful  mischief,  Cairn- 
monyacre,  had  compelled  him  to  do  this  was 
the  fact,  but  William  knew  this  would  be  no 
apology.  He  started  from  his  seat  at  the 
sight  of  his  master,  and  took  shelter  from 
his  view  behind  the  promiscuous  group  of 
dancers,  who  in  the  very  perfection  of  con- 
fusion danced  like  mad,  in  utter  defiance  of 
every  thing  like  time  and  rule  prescribed  in 
that  graceful  science.  9 

"  What's  come  ower  ye  now,  William  ?" 
cried  Timothy.  **  We  canna  want  the 
bass." 

And  Timothy  seized  the  instrument  him- 
self, and  without  desisting  from  his  dancing, 
began  to  scrape  unmercifully,  while  with 
this  ponderous  accompaniment  he  made  his 
way  through  the  complicated  figure.  To  see 
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Cairamonyacre  dancing  with  all  the  ele- 
gance and  grace  as  if  he  had  heen  in  a 
drawing-room  with  a  peeress  of  the  realm 
for  his  partner ;  while  opposite  to  him  AGs8 
Barbara  Calderhead  labouring  to  be  agile 
and  graceful  too,  bobbed  and  floundered, 
stopped  short  with  embarrassment  and  then 
bobbed  again,  was  a  novel  and  entertaining 
sight ;  but  to  Mr.  Dunbar,  whose  mind  was 
intent  upon  rescuing  his  valuable  instni- 
ment  from  the  merciless  performer,  and 
whom  fear  of  personal  injury  prevented 
from  plunging  at  once  into  the  m^e,  it 
passed  without  observation. 

Equally  disregarded  by  him  were  the 
fantastical  movements  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Janeway  who  led  in  triumph  through  the 
tortuous  mazes  of  the  performance  the  com- 
pliant Mrs.  Peters.  But  when  his  impa- 
tient eye  rested  on  the  commanding  figoie 
of  the  dignified  Mr.  Templeman  footing  it 
away  with  gravity  and  seriousness,  m-^ 
vis  to  the  fiery  Mrs.  Marrowbone,  he  coold 
stand  it  no  longer. 

*'  A  bonny  tutor  in  troth !"  cried  he, 
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"  na,  na,  I  like  nae  sic  instructors  o' 
youth/' 

**  Bravo,  bravo,"  roared  the  factor, 
whose  usual  prudence  the  exhilaration  of 
the  moment  had  chased  away. 

"  rU  bravo  ye,"  cried  the  exasperated 
Laird,  grasping  the  bow  from  Timothy's 
hand,  while  a  loud  crack,  that  astounded 
even  the  dancers,  intimated  a  string  of  the 
bass  had  given  way. 

"  Na,  troth,  I  can  allow  this  nae  langer," 
cried  Mr.  Dunbar  seizing  the  violoncello 
from  the  hands  of  Timothy,  who  strove  to 
detain  it.  "  I'll  no  be  the  master  o'  my  ain 
house  by  and  bye,"  and  the  agitated  old 
gentleman  sat  down  on  a  kitchen  chair  be- 
side Andrew,  who  suddenly  stopped  his 
violin,  and  the  dancing  ceased,  and  then 
was  heard  distinctly  the  incessant  knocking 
of  Miss  Dunbar's  crutch  upon  the  floor 
overhead,  in  her  unavailing  attempts  to 
command  attention. 

"  Sorrow  tak  this  wark,"  said  Dundau- 
vie,  as  he  tugged  and  screwed  up  the 
strings  of  the  bass  with  unusual  contortions 
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of  face.  **  Them  that  will  do,  maan  do  mis- 
chief,  sorrow  tak  them.  Here  hand  the 
bow,  Andrew.  Troth,  if  auld  Inchfemie  or 
auld  Cairnmoayacre  had  been  here,  the 
haill  house  would  hae  kenn'd  o't  to  their 
cost.  Ye,  maybe,  dinna  ken  what  they 
would  hae  done,  Andrew  ?" 

'*  Na,  deed,  I  daur  say  they  wouldna  hae 
been  sae  easy  as  your  honour,''  replied  An- 
drew. 

''  Easy !"  ejaculated  the  Laird  continu- 
ing to  screw  the  strings.  "  Wha  would 
be  easy  ?  Auld  Caimmonyacre  would  hae 
cried  out  wi'  a  voice  that  would  hae  made 
ye  a'  spring,  and  wi'  an  aith  I  would  na 
like  to  repeat.  Ye  fouter  to  touch  my  bass, 
m  break  every  bone  that's  in  your  body. 
But  auld  Inchfernie  would  hae  been  waur, 
he  wouldna  hae  rested  wi'  threats,  na  troth 
not  he.  He  would  hae  ta'en  the  bow,  na, 
I  daur  say  it  would  hae  been  the  poker,  and 
he  would  hae  come  crack  ower  the  back  o' 
every  ane  o'  ye,  wi'  nae  gentle  hand,  by  my 
troth." 

''  Ay,  Sir,  but  wha's  sae  peaceable  as 
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your  honour  ?"  replied  the  plausible  musi- 
cian. *'  Gin  we  had  ha'en  yoursel,  Sir, 
a'  this  skaith  wouldna  hae  happened  ;  and 
gude  music  we  would  hae  had  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  But  I  hope  the  bass  will  soon  be 
righted,  for  it's  sae  lightsome  and  hands 
the  toon  out  o'  langour." 

This  flattering  insinuation  of  Andrew's 
bad  the  wished-for  effect  of  inspiring  the 
Laird  with  a  desire  to  continue  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  night  under  his  own  auspices. 

"  Ay  troth,"  said  he,  "  its  in  geay  gude 
tune  now.  The  back  string  is  right  at  least. 
It's  no  far  in  the  night  I  believe.  Ye  may 
try  Cutty  Mun  and  Tree  Ladle ;  but  we'll 
gang  up  the  stair  first." 

Mr.  Dunbar  had  no  intention  of  perform- 
ing in  his  own  kitchen.  So  leading  the 
way  with  great  dignity,  he  proceeded  up 
stairs. 

**  Gede  gracious.  Sir,"  said  May  Ra- 
mage,  interrupting  him  in  the  passage, 
**  Leddy  Christan's  gaun  distracted  wi' 
pain.  She's  been  clean  puttin  aff  her  rest ; 
and  is  your  honour,  just  gaun  to  kick  up 
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anither  dust  i'  the  dining-room  wi'  thae 
fiddles?" 

"  The  fiddles,  ou  ay  the  fiddles/'  re- 
sponded the  Laird,  always  turning  his  deaf 
ear  to  unwelcome  restrictions. 

**  Vm  sheer  it's  a  true  tale  her  Leddysbip 
tells,  peer  distressed  crater,  when  she 
says  Bedlam  would  be  a  perfect  Heaven 
upon  earth  to  this/' 

This  soliloquy  of  May's  was  lost  upon 
her  master,  who  was  by  this  time  out  of 
hearing,  and  safely  within  the  precincts  of 
the  dining-room,  where  he  felt  himself  mo- 
narch of  all  he  surveyed  excepting  a  very 
chagrined  looking  subject,  the  little  Miss 
Fiddlestraes  who  stood  near  the  centre  of 
the  apartment  like  an  ilHavoured  Dutch 
toy. 

*'  You  are  the  goodest  little  old  maid 
I  ever  saw,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Merrythought 
entering  the  room,  followed  by  the  other 
gentlemen,   and  clasping  her  in  his  arms. 

''  Do  you  take  me  for  a  person  of  bad 
character  ?"  cried  Miss  Fiddlestraes,  strug- 
gling to  extricate  herself  from  his  caresses. 
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"  No  I  don't,"  replied  Mr.  Merrythought, 
"  by  my  faith  I  take  you  for  a  woman  of  a 
sublime  character  ;  loveliest,  sweetest,  most 
beautiful  of  enchanting  creatures.  And  I 
am  the  happiest,  happiest  man  upon  the 
earth,"  and  he  clasped  her  again  most  fer- 
vently in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  enthu- 
siastically. 

Miss  Susan  Fiddlestraes,  since  the  days 
of  her  infancy  when  embraced  in  the 
maternal  arms  of  a  fond  parent,  bad  never 
experienced  such  tender  endearments  as 
this.  What  could  it  mean  ?  She  had  been 
frozen-up  with  anger  and  disapprobation. 
Was  she  now  to  melt  down  into  reciprocal 
tenderness,  or  blaze  out  into  a  rage? 
While  she  was  meditating  on  what  would 
be  the  proper  course,  a  message  from  Miss 
Dunbar  demanding  her  presence,  broke  up 
the  scene. 

It  was  with  unspeakable  regret  that  Miss 
Dunbar,  who  had  so  strong  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  her  brother-in-law's 
ftBunily,  had  seen  every  rule  of  decorum  set 
at  defiance,   especially  before  a  stranger 
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such  as  Mr.  Templeman ;  and  in  order  to 
disabuse  his  mind,  lest  it  should  seem  to 
him  that  such  disorderly  doings  were  the 
ordinary  and  habitual  economy  of  the 
house,  she  was  writing  to  him  a  long 
paper  by  way  of  vindication,  and  to  set 
the  matter  in  a  true  light  She  also  took 
the  opportunity  of  giving  him  some  hints 
and  rules  as  to  his  own  conduct,  and  the 
formidable  treatise  was  headed  with  this 

title,  ''  A  LINE  OF  CONDUCT  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  TO  BE  INSTRUCTORS  OF  YOUTH.  AlSO 
THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  BT  WHICH 
THE     DUNDAUVIE     FAMILY     IS     GOVERNED. 

This  original  document,  which  was  to  be 
finished  during  the  still  hours  of  night, 
Miss  Fiddlestraes  was  directed  to  call  for  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  convey 
to  the  stranger  without  observation  before 
breakfast. 

Worn  out  at  last  with  her  midnight 
labours.  Miss  Dunbar  allowed  the  pen  to 
drop  gently  from  her  fingers ;  and  just  as 
the  clock  struck  three  she  fell  into  a  pro* 
found  lumber.     But  her  busy  imagination 
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was  Still  at  work,  and  the  most  distracting 
images  oppressed  her  brain. 

She  dreamed  of  a  confused  uproar,  and 
fiddles  playing,  and  all  sorts  of  music,  and 
she  was  engaged  in  a  stout  altercation  with 
her  brother-in-law,  to  whom  she  extended 
one  of  her  crutches  to  give  him  a  hearty 
blow,  when  he  skipping  hastily  aside,  the 
stroke  fell  on  the  meagre  form  of  Lady 
Dundauvie.  Suddenly  the  vision  changed 
to  a  pleasing  scene ;  she  thought  she  was 
sailing  down  a  beautiful  stream  skirted  on 
each  side  by  charming  lawns  and  meadows, 
over  which  summer  had  shed  its  richest 
influence;  but  when  she  was  about  to 
land,  the  sound  of  a  drum  arrested  her  at- 
tention,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Melville, 
in  very  tattered  apparel,  hurried  past ;  she 
was  hastening  to  proffer  her  the  use  of  a 
scarlet  cloak  that  hung  on  her  arm,  but 
in  stepping  on  shore  she  plunged  into  the 
water.  Emerging  from  this  difficulty,  she 
found  herself  in  a  spacious  park  where  the 
river  still  rolled  by. 

The  everlasting  music  again  overwhelms 
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her,  and  she  heheld  a  vast  assemblage 
of  people  dancing  on  the  grass,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  was  Barbara,  very  gaily  dressed,  bat 
without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  exercis- 
ing her  hare  limbs  with  great  agility.  The 
astonished  dreamer  called  to  her  to  desist 
from  the  unseemly  merriment ;  but  her 
commands  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of 
applause  of  the  delighted  spectators.  Miss 
Dunbar  became  so  enraged  that  in  dashing 
forward  to  seize,  by  main  force,  the  shame- 
less damsel,  she  started  with  perturbation, 
and  awoke.  She  looked  up,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  real  corporeal  form  of  Bar- 
bara, who  was  softly  slipping  out  of  the 
room  with  the  house  keys.  The  scrotiniz- 
ing  glance  of  the  old  lady  detected  not  the 
bare  limbs  seen  in  her  dream,  but  slip^shod 
feet  and  heels  of  stockings,  much  in  need 
of  darning. 

Up  she  sat  in  an  instant,  and  furiously 
set  to  quill-driving  again,  and  all  confused 
in  her  ideas,  and  mixing  dreams  and 
realities  together,  she  wrote  a  strong 
remonstrance    to    the    unlucky   Barbara, 
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threatening  her  with  the  loss  of  her  favour 
if  she  did  not  mend  her  manners. 

This  epistle,  like  the  one  to  Mr.  Tem- 
pleman,  extended  to  many  pages,  and 
while  arranging  and  concluding  the  packet 
for  that  gentleman,  she  inadvertently,  in 
folding  them  up,  intermixed  the  two  toge- 
ther, so  that  a  portion  of  the  communica* 
tion  presented  to  him  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dundauvie  house  was  always  a  pattern 
to  every  house  in  the  country ;  from  the 
head  to  the  lowest  servant,  there  was 
nothing  but  perfightness  and  regularity, 
pointedness,  and  elegant  economy.  Every 
rule  and  regulation  was  like  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  no  well  principled  male  or 
female  would  ever  think  of  breaking.  And 
every  conscientious  person  looked  to  the 
interests  of  the  house,  and  if  they  saw 
any  thing  wrong  in  the  family  either  about 
beast,  body,  fowl,  or  in  short  any  article 
whatever,  whether  beds,  blankets,  napery, 
crockery,  et  cetera,  they  gave  notice  at 
once  that  it  might  be  righted.  No  embez- 
zlement   of   servants    was  permittedi    no 
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brattling.  And  every  place  was  like  the 
King's  own  palace  for  elegance  and  order ; 
the  drawing-room  and  the  scollery  were 
alike  perfect.  If  I  could  remember  but  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  I  could  tell  you,  it 
would  give  you  a  notion  what  a  house  it 
was. 

*'  The  kitchen  was  such,  that  any  person 
might  eat  their  meat  off  any  comer  of  it ; 
all  the  articles  shining,  one  was  sorry  to 
use  them  for  dirtying  of  them.  Pots,  pans, 
spits,  skewers — ^all  were  hanging  as  if  in  a 
shop  to  sell.  Pewter  assits  and  plates, 
kitchen  knives  and  forks,  flamming  spoons, 
fish  spoons,  drainers,  drudge-box,  pepper- 
box, sugar-box  for  beat  sugar,  lids  innu- 
merable, all  shining,  pistils  and  mortars, 
three  in  number :  one  brass,  one  wooden, 
and  one  mixed  metal.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
number  all  the  articles  ;  but  so  pretty  were 
they  that  Neil  Grow  went  in  and  sat  down, 
and  admired  them  so  much  that  he  there 
composed  a  tune,  called  the  Dundauvie 
Kitchen,  which  he  played  to  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  round,  so  that  the  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  when  they  came,  must  see  it ; 
and  they  would  take  their  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs and  try  to  get  dust  on  them,  but 
in  vain.  They  were  not  so  much  as  soiled 
in  the  slightest  degree.  How  changed,  alas, 
alas  1  are  things  now.  But  good,  worthy 
Mr.  Dunbar  is  too  simple  and  easy.  And 
remember,  worthy  Sir,  my  sister.  Lady 
Dundauvie,  was  active  and  going  about  in 
those  days.  The  like  of  her  will  never  be 
in  the  house  again,  although  the  house 
was  very  regular  and  very  clean  when  she 
first  came  to  it.  Old  Dundauvie  and  his 
lady  were  both  very  pointed,  regular, 
steady,  cleanly,  understanding,  strict,  civil, 
well-living  people ;  had  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense;  strict  and  firm  to  what  was 
right  and  just,  like  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  high  dignified  minds. 

*  •  Where  will  you  find  one  when  my  head 
is  laid  low  enough  to  point  out  to  you  the 
right  path,  and  show  you  the  unbecoming- 
ness  of  departing  from  the  rules  of  the 
house.  Every  one  would  then  rather  lend 
you  a  hand  to  lead  you  into  folly ;  and  you, 
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poor  idiot,  would  never  say  no.  It  would 
be  ''  e'ens  you  like"  with  you,  poor  soft 
Lurden.  But,  or  I  would  see  you  making 
yourself  a  spectacle  to  a  set  of  daft,  drank, 
low,  worthless  fellows,  I  would  rather  ten 
times  that  I  had  never  seen  your  face. 
What  would  any  person  think  or  say  of 
you  or  any  respectable  body,  to  see  them 
pavee  about  like  great  uncultivated  nowt, 
broken  loose  in  a  byre,  without  either 
sense  or  discretion?  Now  poor  animals 
they  cannot  help  it,  and  they  do  according 
to  their  nature,  and  we  would  think  it 
rather  strange  in  them  to  look  pretty  tod 
sweet,  and  to  put  on  the  airs  of  fine  gentle- 
men and  ladies ;  but  be  assured  it  wookl 
not  be  a  bit  more  strange  than  your 
lowering  yourself  to  their  level. 

**  In  the  first  place  when  we  see  one  dinkit 
and  deckered  out  like  a  Venus,  by  way  of— 
and  then  lo !  and  behold !  two  bare  heels 
glowring  you  in  the  face !  That  there  is  a 
dearth  of  needles  and  thread  about  the 
place,  is  the  first  and  most  simple  conjec- 
ture that  strikes  the  beholder  ;  but  the 
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opinioD  that  one  must  form  of  yourself  I 
wH  not  now  put  words  upon ;  but  let  your 
own  conscience  tell.  Poor  begunkit  crea- 
ture, little  did  you  think  when  you  imagined 
yourself  to  be  louping  and  dancing  with  all 
the  grace  and  elegance  in  the  world,  that 
they  were  all  laughing  and  goupiag  at  your 
shameless  bare  koots. 

"  Now  in  place  of  that,  all  who  are  to  have 
the  instruction  of  youth  should  be  open, 
generous,  polite,  soft,  sweet,  mild,  gentle, 
and  very  obliging.  Most  attentive  to  hear, 
read,  mark,  and  improve ;  to  be  quiet  and 
sedate,  and  most  observing  in  what  will 
benefit  themselves  and  others.  Elegant 
manners,  a  fine  stately  carriage,  with  grace 
in  walking ;  level,  gentle  speaking ;  and  must 
countenance  no  gawky  giggling,  nor  loud 
laughing,  nor  tittering,  nor  whispering. 
These  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  every  for- 
ward, vulgar  country  lad  or  lass.  But  the 
gentle  sweet  smile  with  ingenuous,  modest 
look,  ought  to  be  found  with  every  good,  well 
brought-up,  welUprincipled  gentleman  or 
lady.      Rags  are  only  fit  for  lazy,  dirty, 
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idle  beware.  It  is  a  shame  for  any  person 
that  has  hands,  not  to  use  them  diligently, 
to  every  good  purpose.  Laziness  and 
idleness  are  the  root  of  all  evil.  First 
you  begin  and  neglect  one  thing  that  ought 
to  have  been  done,  and  then  another,  and 
so  on  from  worse  to  worse.  Then  you 
must  hide  what  you  have  neglected,  if  you 
have  any  shame ;  so  deceit  proceeds  from 
careless  neglect,  and  goes  on  to  habit ;  and 
after  that  comes  falsehood,  and  then  alas! 
all  is  over ;  for  shame  flies  off  as  the  Devil 
creeps  in.'*  ^ 

Mr.  Templeman  perused  with  wonder  the 
singular  epistle,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  transferred  to  these  pages.  That  it 
had  been  intended  for  some  other  person 
he  might  have  fancied  ;  but  the  long  com- 
plimentary conclusion  addressed  to  him  by 
name,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  for  himself.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  writer,  so  as  to  form  any  right  opinion. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  some  slight  mental 
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aberration  was  the  painful  surmise  that 
came  across  him,  but  with  which  a  stranger 
has  no  right  to  intermeddle.  He  put  the 
packet  in  his  pocket,  resolving  not  to  hint 
upon  so  delicate  a  subject,  even  to  his 
friend  Caimmonyacre.  To  write  a  reply 
to  the  lady,  he  judged  if  his  conjectures 
were  right,  would  lead  to  dangerous  and 
disagreeable  results  ;  but  if  he  had  the 
honour  of  another  interview  with  her,  he 
thought  he  might  venture  upon  an  apology 
for  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
festivities  of  the  last  night,  and  which  he 
concluded  was  the  ground  of  the  otherwise 
unintelligible  censures  addressed  to  him. 
This  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
Mr.  Merrythought  and  he  were  to  leave 
Dundauvie  that  day,  and  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  his  parting  respects  to  the  old 
ladies. 

Lady  Christan  received  him  in  her 
blandest  manner,  wrung  his  hands  when  he 
attempted  to  apologize,  bestowed  upon  him 
many  flattering  compliments,  and  finally 
kissed  him  at  parting,  in  which  ceremony 
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she  was  followed  by  Lady  DundauviCi  and 
thus  she  hoped  she  had  secured  for  herself 
and  the  family  this  stranger's  favour ;  and 
that  at  least  he  would  carry  with  him, 
wherever  he  went,  a  good  report  of  his 
reception  and  entertainment  among 
them. 

Caimmonyacre,  anxious  to  amuse  the 
old  gentleman,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  a^ 
company  him  and  his  friend  to  pay  Lady 
Georgiana  a  visit.  Mr*  Merrythought's 
curricle,  which  he  usually  drove  himself, 
had  been  brought  by  his  orders  that  morn- 
ing to  Dundauvie.  This  was  to  accommo- 
date Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Templeman, 
while  he  himself  proposed  to  ride  on  horse- 
back. Mr.  Dunbar,  who  had  a  particular 
antipathy  to  light  vehicles  of  every  sort, 
reluctantly  yielded  to  this  arrangement,  as 
his  own  carriage  was  undergoing  some 
repairs ;  and  when  the  curricle  was  brought 
to  the  door  he  stood  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, reconnoitring  its  height  with  mani- 
fest apprehension. 

"  Come  away,  Sir,  allow  me  to  assist 
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you/'  said  Merrythought,  offering  to  help 
him  to  mount. 

**  By  my  troth,  I  like  nae  sic  cockersome 
machine,"  replied  the  Laird,  scowling  por- 
tentously, and  inwardly  repenting  that  he 
had  acceded  to  the  proposed  jaunt ;  and  he 
ascended  with  difficulty  into  the  airy  equi- 
page and  seated  himself  with  a  signal  look 
of  consequential  dissatisfaction. 

"  We  shall  have  a  delightful  drive," 
said  Mr.  Templeman,  seating  himself  beside 
him,  and  seizing  the  reins. 

"  Very  delightful,"  murmured  the  Laird. 
"  But  tak  care  ye  dinna  drive  to  the  mis- 
chief or  a*  be  dune." 

Off'  the  fiery  chargers  started  at  the 
signal  given,  and  on  they  rushed  at  a 
rate  that  astonished  even  Mr.  Templeman 
himself,  though  evidently  an  experienced 
charioteer. 

"  Sorrow  tak  it  I  sorrow  tak  it !"  roared 
Dundauvie,  laying  hold  of  the  reins  with 
both  bands ;  but  the  impotent  grasp  could 
not  curb  the  high-mettled  coursers.     ''  Na, 
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troth,  I'll  endure  this  nae  langer ;  ye  young 
rascal,  that  ye  are,  gin  ye  vfiU  break  your 
ain  neck,  ye  shall  no  break  mine.  By  my 
troth,  this  is  ca'  in  but  PU  ca'  ye !" 

And  the  Laird  continued  to  vociferate 
and  entreat,  and  he  grasped  the  reins,  and  he 
clung  to  the  arm  of  his  companion,  who 
with  an  effort  that  almost  baffled  his  own 
skill,  at  last  succeeded  in  causing  the 
spirited  animals  to  make  a  dead  halt. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Caim- 
monyacre,  riding  up  to  them. 

"Ay,  troth!"  replied  the  Laird,  sc- 
riously,  "  ye  widna  hae  needed  to  ask  if 
ye  had  seen  our  twa  corpses  lying  upon 
the  road.  But  let  me  down  frae  this 
pinnacle  o'  destruction  and  I'll  gang  upon 
my  feet." 

"  It  is  impossible,  dear  Sir,"  said  Merry- 
thought, "  you  cannot  walk.  The  curricle 
is  perfectly  safe.  The  horses  are  a  little 
lively,  no  doubt,  but  I  thought  Templeman 
could  manage  them." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  the  Laird,  composing 
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himself  a  little  as  the  fright  wore  off; 
"there's  no  an  Alexander  for  ilka  Buce- 
phalus/' 

*'  I  shall  endeavour  to  drive  at  the 
slowest  rate  possible/'  said  Mr.  Templeman, 
who  seemed  to  feel  an  amiable  concern  for 
having  caused  any  alarm  to  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  Would  you  prefer  that  I  should  change 
places  with  my  friend?"  said  Merrythought, 
conciliatingly. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  more  manly  feeling  returned 
to  him.  He  would  not  willingly  appear 
deficient  in  courage  or  dignity.  He  sur- 
veyed the  happy  countenance  of  the  light- 
hearted  Merrythought,  and  then  the  calm 
aspect  of  Mr.  Templeman ;  that  put  distrust 
to  'flight.  The  former  might  practice  a 
trick  upon  him,  but  the  latter  was  incapable 
of  it,  was  his  impression. 

"  I  thank  ye,  Mr.  Merrythought,"  said 
he;  '*I  should  be  sorry  to  gie  ye  the 
trouble  o'  dismounting.  And  if  Mr.  Tem- 
pleman would  promise  to  ca'  canny,  I  shall 
hae   an  opportunity  o'  pointing  out  twa 
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or  three  places  on  the  road.  There's 
Tippethill  and  Camberlees  just  in  view, 
and  by  and  by  we'll  come  in  sight  o' 
Inchfernie.  I  hae  twa  or  three  droll  eneugh 
stories  to  tell  about  Tippethill,  and  I  didna 
get  him  telt  how  auld  Inchfernie  used  the 
doctor." 

Matters  being  thus  agreeably  arranged, 
the  party  proceeded  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  end  of  their  journey.  On  their 
arrival  they  found  Lady  Georgiana  absent 
on  a  visit  of  mercy  to  the  poor  straDga 
girl  for  whose  recovery  no  reasonable  hope 
could  be  entertained.  '  She  had  been  hu- 
manely removed  by  that  kind-hearted  lady 
from  the  smith's  house  to  a  more  com- 
fortable accommodation  in  a  cottage  near 
the  mansion  house,  and  there  she  lay, 
unclaimed  by  any  friend,  in  a  deplorable 
"btate  of  suffering,  and  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  herself.  Mr.  Dunbar,  with 
characteristic  restlessness,  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  fatigue,  preferred  strolling  out  to 
see  the  progress  of  improvement  on  his 
friend's   estate  to  remaining  in  the  house 
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with  Mr.  Merrythought  and  Mr.  Temple- 
man  to  take  part  in  the  entertainment  of 
some  other  guests,  who  like  themselves  had 
newly  arrived. 

Recovered  from  the  alarms  for  his 
personal  safety  which  had  so  overcome 
him  at  the  early  stage  of  their  ride,  he 
was  in  the  most  equahle  state  of  mind 
possible — a  frame  more  lasting  than  high 
spirits  or  exuberant  good  humour.  Mr. 
Templeman  had  driven  the  rest  of  the 
way  at  little  more  than  a  walking  pace, 
which  afforded  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  unfolding  the  stores  of  his  memory 
in  a  rich  flow  of  conversation  to  that 
gentleman,  who  manifested  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  polite  and  intelligent  listener ; 
and  he  felt  that  sort  of  gratification  which 
one  experiences  when  conscious  of  having 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  stranger  to  whose  good  opinion  one 
is  not  indifferent. 

Wending  his  way  along  an  alley  that 
led  to  the  woods,  he  met  Lady  Georgiana 
returning  frx)m  her  benevolent  visit.     She 
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described  to  him  the  sad  state  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  His  feelings  were 
touched,  more  especiaUy  those  feeliogs  of 
gratitude  for  his  own  escape  from  a  like 
catastrophe  which,  he  was  persuaded,  he 
had  been  in  peril  of  that  very  day.  Shy 
of  expressing  his  private  personal  feelings 
on  such  like  occasions,  and  still  more  shy 
of  letting  any  act  of  beneficence  be  known, 
which  proceeded  from  those  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  its  protecting  caie, 
he  escorted  Lady  Georgiana  home,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  walk  again  to  view  his 
friend's  estate.  Directing  his  steps  to 
where  the  invalid  was,  he  entered  the 
cottage,  and  sought  admission  to  the  sick 
room ;  and  there  she  lay  a  sad  spectade 
to  look  upon,  marred  and  disfigured,  and  ap- 
parently speechless,  but  her  eyes  were  open, 
and  appeared  evidently  those  of  a  being 
possessed  of  perfect  consciousness,  as  she 
fixed  them  intently  on  Mr.  Dunbar,  Perhaps 
only  those  accustomed  to  visit  the  wards  of 
a  surgical  hospital  were  acquainted  with 
sights  of  this  kind.    The  Laird  had  no 
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perience  of  human  sufferings  in  such 
melancholy  forms,  and  he  was  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  what  appeared  such 
an  appalling  object  of  distress,  and  a 
mental,  but  intensely  fervent  ejaculation  of 
gratitude  rose  from  his  heart  for  his  own 
deliverance  from  such  peril. 

"  Your  sufferings  must  be  great,**  said 
he,  cautiously  approaching  the  patient, 
who  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  but  fixed 
her  eyes  more  intently  on  him. 

*^I  see  you  ken  what  I  am  saying,'* 
proceeded  the  Laird,  *^  though  ye  havena 
the  power  to  answer.  The  Lord  pity  you 
and  have  mercy  upon  you ;  for  I  fear  it 
is  little  man  can  do  for  you  in  this  state. 
I  have  made  a  narrow  escape  mysel," 
continued  he,  directing  his  discourse  to 
the  woman  of  the  house,  who  stood  by. 
"  I  was  maistly  upset  on  my  road  here  the 
day.  That  puir  body  will  need  muckle 
attention.  There's  twa  notes  to  buy  tea 
or  wine,  or  any  thing  the  doctor  orders. 
Ye  needna  say  ony  thing  to  ony  body 
about  it,**  and  with  rather  an  ungracious 
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manner,  he  thrust  the  couple  of  pounds 
into  the  dame's  hand,  and  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  acknowledgments  for  his 
thank-offering,  as  it  might  be  termed,  for 
his  own  mercies,  he  abruptly  directed  his 
discourse  again  to  the  apparently  dying 
girl, 

"  Ye  have  read  of  One,"  said  he,  "  who 
restored  the  withered  hand,  and  cured  the 
lepers,  and  raised  the  widow's  son,  and 
brought  Lazarus  alive  again  out  o'  his 
grave?"  The  patient  stared  at  him  more 
intently  than  before.  "Aweel,"  continued 
he,  ''I  am  neither  a  minister  nor  a  doctor, 
but  though  I  were  baith,  I  couldna  pre- 
scribe ony  thing  better  either  for  soul  or 
body  than  to  think  upon  Him  and  His 
divine  power." 

So  saying,  the  Laird  precipitately  left 
the  room,  roughly  pushed  aside  the  children 
belonging  to  the  house  who  intercepted  his 
way  at  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door, 
and  sallied  up  the  green  alley,  whistling 
in  a  low  tone  as  he  went,  but  meditating 
the  while  on  life  and  human  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Life  is  a  journey ;  on  we  go. 
Through  many  a  scene  of  joy  and  woe. 

THB  TOUR  OP  DOCTOR  SYNTAX. 

Many  people  are  so  insensible  to  peculiar 
acts  of  providence  that  so  far  from  acknow- 
ledging them  openly,  they  do  not  even  ad- 
mit of  them  in  their  own  minds.  It  was  not 
so  with  the  ex-agent  for  the  Spittalbrig 
Examinator,  Mr.  Law,  for  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  sense  of  the  good  providence 
that  had  befallen  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  extinction  of  that  journal,  which  he  had 
once  lamented  as  so  great  a  calamity  ;  and 
he  had  no  lack  of  words  to  express  his 
gratitude,  both  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and 
to  the  world.     His  singular  good  fortune, 
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which  he  traced  to  that,  event,  was  the 
suhject  of  his  conversation  to  his  friends 
in  his  social  hours,  and  formed  also  the 
ground  work  of  the  long  extemporaneous 
efiusions,  partaking  more  of  the  character 
of  orations  or  harangues  than  of  family 
prayers,  which  he  daily  made  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  presence  of  his  landlady  and  her 
three  stripling  sons  assembled  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  which  devotional  exercises 
he  never  failed  to  express,  in  the  energetic 
language  of  the  psalmist,  his  thankfulness 
for  his  merciful  deliverance  from  the  teeth 
of  cruel  and  bloody  men,  who  would  have 
devoured  him  as  a  living  prey. 

Mr.  Law  had  made  no  sudden  leap  into  in- 
dependent circumstances,  but  was,  through 
the  favour  of  Sir  Richard  Preston,  placed 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  competent  for- 
tune. Sir  Richard's  correct  observation  of 
character  enabled  him  to  see  at  once  that 
he  was  a  man  of  shrewd  talents  and 
steady  business  habits,  and  he  therefore 
engaged  him  as  a  confidential  clerk,  or 
secretary  to  himself,  and  also  obtained  for 
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him  some  advantageous  occasional  employ- 
ment in  the  law  firm  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Athough  Sir  Richard  took  no 
active  part  in  the  business  of  that  estab- 
lishment himself,  yet  it  was  through  that 
channel  that  he  had  acquired  such  a  know- 
ledge, as  incited  his  deepest  interest  and 
sympathy  in  the  distressing  and  complicat- 
ed circumstances  of  his  unfortunate  young 
friend,  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot.  And  while  Mr. 
Eliot's  agents,  Messrs.  Bolebeck  andHolds- 
worth,  were  but  harassing  their  client  and 
his  family,  and  plunging  them  deeper  and 
deeper  into  inextricable  difficulties,  from 
their  still  cherished  hopes  of  having  at 
some  time,  not  far  distant,  the  old  miser's 
hoard  to  deal  among  themselves,  Sir 
Richard  humanely  attempted,  by  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  to  use  his  best  exertions  in  de- 
fending the  young  man  from  the  encroach- 
ments and  oppression  of  those  professional 
cheats. 

To  bring  old  Mr.  Vicarman,  Frederick's 
uncle,  to  make  some  settlement  in  favour 
of  his  sister  and  her  family,  had  long  been 
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the  object  of  all  parties  concerned.  Sir 
Bichard  did  not  altogether  despair  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  this ;  Frederick  had 
joined  again  the  same  circles  he  used  to 
frequent  in  town,  and  Sir  Richard  met  him 
there ;  but  attempts  at  external  gaiety 
could  not  disguise  the  care  that  burdened 
his  heart.  With  that  backwardness  peca- 
liar  to  delicately  constructed  minds,  he 
forbore  to  obtrude  his  affairs  on  Sir 
Richard's  notice,  although  he  was  aware 
that  they  were  in  part  well  known  to  hun, 
and  probably  he  never  would  have  reposed 
in  him  the  confidence  which  Sir  Richard 
so  well  merited,  but  for  a  circumstance, 
painful  to  all  parties  concerned,  which  ren- 
dered any  farther  concealment  inexpedient. 
One  evening  when  Frederick  was  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Richard  Preston,  a  letter  was 
put  into  his  hand  demanding  an  immediate 
answer.  Accustomed  to  communicatioos 
that  often  stunned  him,  he  hesitated  to 
open  it,  for  he  knew  what  it  was  never  to 
break  a  seal  with  pleasure.  Some  astounding 
bill  of   costs    from    his    attorney,    some 
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threatening  of  being  served  with  a  notice,  or 
some  still  more  overwhelming  domestic 
communication  from  his  disconsolate  mo- 
ther, were  among  the  least  disagreeable 
forms  of  intelligence  of  which  he  lived  in 
continual  expectation  and  dread.  The 
epistle  which  he  now  received  was  of  the 
last  mentioned  description  ;  it  was  from  his 
mother. 

He  hastened  away  in  a  state  of  perturba- 
tion not  to  be  concealed ;  but  in  his  agita- 
tion and  distress  he  dropped  the  outer 
cover  of  the  letter  :  it  thus  concluded  in  her 
usual  sad  strain,  **  My  heart  is  crushed 
within  me,  and  my  sight  is  failing  me  with 
weeping.  Oh  God !  if  I  have  more  to 
suffer,  give  me  patience  and  humiUty  ;  and 
grant  that  despondency  end  not  in  despair. 
Dear  Frederick,  it  is  only  on  your  account 
that  my  feelings  are  stirred  up  ;  as  for 
myself  I  am  inured  to  continual  depression 
of  heart.  I  contemplate  life  with  no  plea- 
sure, and  death  with  no  fear ;  as  Ufe  has 
been  to  me  a  succession  of  troubles  without 
anything  in  it  that  could  be  called  by  the 
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name  of  happiness,  I  have  always  regarded 
death  as  a  pleasant  relief,  and  thank  God 
that  he  has  made  it  appear  so,  hy  ordering 
the  events  of  his  proyidence  in  such  a 
manner  as  regards  myself  that  I  can  feel 
nothing  but  a  distaste  for  the  world  and  aU 
its  enjoyments.  My  hand  is  feeble,  and  my 
heart  is  faint;  the  energies  of  life  are 
withered,  and  I  have  no  wish  or  desire  bat 
to  glide  silently  away  to  the  land  of  forget- 
fulness,  and  the  regions  of  eternal  rest." 

This  melancholy  document,  a  mere  com- 
mentary  on  the  causes  of  distress  which  the 
former  part  of  the  letter  may  be  supposed 
to  have  contained,  was  picked  up  by  a  ser- 
vant and  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard. 
Anxious  as  he  and  Lady  Preston  were  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  extent  of  Frederick's 
distress,  that  they  might  assist,  if  possible, 
in  mitigating  it,  to  have  refrained  from 
reading  the  contents  would  have  been  mere 
affectation.    And  ere  Sir  Richard  retired  to 
rest  he  wrote  a  letter  of  the  most  soothing 
kindness  to  him,  enclosed  the  fragment  of 
his  parent's  communication,  and  offered,  in 
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the  strongest  terms  of  friendship,  his  coun- 
sel and  assistance. 

Frederick  came  next  day  and  communi- 
cated, with  a  confidence  which  such  gene- 
rosity demanded,  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
Sir  Richard  exerted. himself  in  earnest  to 
befriend  him ;  and  having  pacified  in  the 
meantime  the  harassing  threatenings  of  the 
law,  he  prepared  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
scheme  of  attacking  the  stronghold  of  the 
old  miser.  That  a  special  messenger  should 
be  sent  to  him  to  bring  him  to  reasonable 
terms,  was  Sir  Richard's  opinion,  and 
none  was  better  fitted  for  the  undertaking 
than  Mr.  Law,  who  forthwith  set  out  upon 
his  long  journey. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

t 

A  bed  of  straw, 
A  crust  of  bread— and  rags. 
That  shattered  roof— and  this  naked  floor, 
A  table— a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank, — ^my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  fiedling  there  ! 

PUNCH. 

Thb  miser's  hut  was  on  a  moofi  and  so 
low  that  at  a  little  distance  it  appeared  but 
as  a  slight  inequality  of  the  ground.  The 
traveller  directed  his  horse's  steps  towards 
the  place,  and  alighting  at  the  door, 
knocked  with  the  hutt  end  of  his  whip  for 
admission.  After  some  delay  and  a  noise 
in  the  interior  as  if  removing  heavy  pieces 
of  lumber,  the  door  slowly  opened  and  an 
overpowering  vapour  issued  out. 
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Mr.  Law  started  back  from  the  noxious 
effluvia,  and  he  recoiled  still  farther  from 
the  figure  that  appeared  like  the  demon  of 
pestilence,  who  had  been  long  pent  up  in 
that  miserable  den;  and  as  he  held  the 
latch  of  the  door  in  his  hand,  gazed  out 
upon  the  intruder  with  a  ghastly  look  of 
terror  and  malignity. 

He  was  a  tall  old  man  in  nondescript  rags. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  projected  from 
his  head ;  his  nostrils  were  distended,  his 
ears  were  red  and  swollen ;  his  brow  was 
scarred  and  scabbed;  and  thick  patches 
and  spots  like  those  of  leprosy  appeared 
upon  his  neck  and  hands.  A  beard  of 
strong  white  bristles  stood  out  all  over  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  and  chin,  and  a  load 
of  dry,  grizzled,  matted  hair  hung  about 
his  ears. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Law  almost  failed  him 
at  the  sight  of  this  figure,  and  all  the  horrible 
accompaniments.  The  vermin  were  seen 
dropping  off  him,  and  crawling  on  the  very 
lintels  of  the  door.  A  pool  of  mud  lay 
inside  the  threshhold ;  and  the  wretched 
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man  in  the  very  extreme  of  human  dis- 
gustingness  stood  in  it  unshod  up  to  the 
ankles.  The  interior  of  the  dwelling  was 
perfectly  dark.  Its  suspicious  inhabitant 
had  blocked  up  every  aperture  for  light 
except  the  smoke  hole  in  the  roof;  and 
months  had  passed  since  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  there. 

^*You  are  Mr.  Vicarman,  I  presume, 
Sir/'  said  Mr.  Law  with  great  trepidation ; 
for  he  had  a  notion  that  the  person  whom 
he  addressed  was  beyond  the  pale  of  rational 
and  accountable  life. 

''  I  am.  Sir/'  replied  the  filthy  man. 
'*  Have  you  any  business  with  me  V*  and 
this  he  said  with  all  the  composure  of  a 
sane  man,  and  all  the  air  of  a  well*bred  aoe ; 
but  in  a  horrid  tone  of  voice  like  the  last 
hoarse  mutterings  of  a  dog,  whose  throat 
is  sore  with  incessant  barking. 

**  I  have  come/'  resumed  Mr.  Law, 
unfolding  his  credentials  in  the  form  of  a 
long  law  paper,  by  which  he  hoped  to  strike 
awe  into  the  mind  of  the  recluse,  '*  I  have 
come  on  the  part  of  WraxhaU,  Blake,  Dan- 
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vers  and  Preston,  to  request  to  know  when 
it  will  suit  you  to  have  a  meeting  with  them 
and  Messrs.  Bolebeck  and  Holdsworth,  in 
order  to  settle  some  claims  regarding  your 
nephews.  The  above  named  gentlemen, 
whose  instructions  I  hold  in  my  hand,  will 
be  ready  at  any  time  you  may  appoint." 

''  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble  of 
coming,"  replied  the  unsightly  anchorite, 
"  as  I  can  appoint  no  time  for  the  meeting 
you  propose.  No  time,  I  can  assure  you," 
continued  he  in  a  high,  dry  croak  of  fierce 
politeness,  a  voice  such  as  one  may  ima- 
gine a  superannuated  hyaena  to  have,  if 
possessed  of  the  faculty  of  human  speech  ; 
''  and  pray  tell  Mr.  Bolebeck  he  need  not 
trouble  me  again  on  that  business." 

"  But  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Law,  **  I  am  not, 
however,  authorised  to  say  so ;  but  the 
young  gentlemen,  your  nephews,  and  their 
mother  are  in  great  distress,  I  apprehend, 
and  great  danger." 

The  man  he  addressed  gave  a  malignant 
smile,  but  politely,  though  obdurately,  said : 
**  I  am  sorry  for  it — ^sorry  for  it.    But  their 
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distress  is  nothing  to  me.  Pray  Sir,  let 
me  live  in  peace.  I  have  retired  from  active 
life  that  I  might  do  so ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
think  that  though  I  am  set  about  as  with 
a  hedge  of  thorns  that  none  might  approach 
me — "  this  he  said  casting  a  glance  around 
the  place  of  his  abode,  and  all  its  miserable 
appointments  intended  to  debar  the  human 
race  from  approaching  it — '^  yet  thou^  I 
have  thus  fenced  myself  off  from  the  world, 
it  is  hard  that  this  is  no  security  from  my 
being  intruded  upon." 

The  discomfited  visitor  after  some  ex- 
postulation, in  which  he  mingled  threats  as 
well  as  persuasions,  re-mounted  his  steed, 
made  a  formal  bow  to  this  impersonation 
of  filth  and  beggary,  who  had  emerged  a 
step  or  two  from  his  threshold  on  seeing 
the  unwelcome  stranger  about  to  depart; 
and  he  returned  the  parting  salute  with 
a  still  more  formal  cong^  and  old -school 
wave  of  the  hand. 

After  this  unsuccessful  embassy  of  Mr. 
Law  and  the  description  which  he  gave 
of  the  wretched  miser,  it  appeared  to  Sir 
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Richard  and  the  other  gentlemen  interested 
for  Frederick  that  no  time  shotdd  he  lost  in 
taking  legal  measures  to  prove  his  inca- 
pacity. 

In  the  mean  time^  while  unavailing 
message  after  message  was  sent  to  the 
unhappy  man,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 
tedious  process  about  to  be  engaged  in, 
Sir  Richard  was  making  every  exertion  to 
obtain  for  his  friend  an  appointment  in  some 
government  department,  which  would  render 
him  independent  of  the  doubtful  issue  of  a 
law-suit. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

O,  she  that  .hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother ! 

TWELFTH   KI6BT. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Eliot  was  one  whom  the 
pressure  of  affliction  and  the  uncommon  mis- 
fortunes of  whose  life  had  in  some  slight 
degree  chagrined.  But  she  had  also  been 
driven  by  them  to  the  resources  of  religion. 
Her  principles  were  of  the  best  and  purest 
kind,  slightly  tinctured,  however,  with  en- 
thusiasm, superinduced  by  a  rigid  severity, 
which  she  had  imposed  upon  herself.  Bat 
all  her  motives  were  so  high  and  per- 
fectly unmingled  with  selfishness,  that  in 
studying  her  character,  she  seemed  so 
elevated  above   other  mortals  in  all  her 
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sentiments  and  feelings,  that  those  who  h6ld 
converse  with  her  felt  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  her  in  point  of  moral  and 
spiritual  purity  of  character.  But  those 
high  attainments  had  been  wrought  out  of 
the  fire,  to  which  ordeal,  mercifully,  all  are 
not  subjected.  She  had  undergone  the 
bright  burnishing  of  the .  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion— a  furnace  which  tries  many  and 
proves  them  to  be  but  dross  and  tin ;  but 
she  showed  the  true  and  fine  gold,  refined 
and  purified  for  adorning  the  temple.  The 
continued  harassing  anxiety  and  trouble  to 
which  she  and  her  family  were  subjected 
were  not  so  much  to  her  a  source  of  grief 
as  was  the  ungodly  state  in  which  her 
brother  lived.  Often  did  she  lament  with 
secret  tears  his  unhappy  eccentricity  of 
character,  which  not  only  unfitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  life,  but  which  precluded  even 
the  charitable  hope  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared for  another  state  of  existence  after 
death.  She  herself,  as  regarded  worldly 
circumstances,  lived  a  life  of  utter  cheerless 
privation  and  hopelessness.    Her  sons  had 
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grdwn  up  in  that  precarious  state,  hovenng 
between  actual  difficulties  and  delusive 
prospects  of  uncertain,  wealth  ;  and  yet 
she 'cherished  no  yindictive  wish  towards 
the  unfeeling,  miserable,  man,  whose  con- 
duct shed  a  blight  over  their  destiny.  From 
the  heart  she  forgave  him  all  the  wrongs 
she  endured,  and  earnestly  did  she  pray 
that  Heaven  might  also  extend  its  forgive- 
ness to  him.  Official  message  after  message 
had  been  sent,  urging  him  to  arrange  his 
affairs ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Often 
she  thought  to  herself  what  was  the  arrang- 
ing about  the  disposal  of  his  million  of 
money  in  comparison  with  the  destinatioa 
of  his  never-dying  soul.  Legal  men  were 
anxious  about  the  former;  but  the  heart  of 
his  sister  alone  yearned  with  intense  anxiety 
for  his  immortal  interests.  How  in  a  scep- 
tical age,  when  the  world  appears  all  in  all, 
and  eternity  nothing,  do  men  endued  with 
worldly  wisdom  secretly  sneer  at  any  so- 
licitude about  the  soul  and  its  eternal 
concerns  I  This  pious  and  much  tried  lady 
was  regarded  as  half  mad,  because  she  did 
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not  rail  against  him,  and  would  not  allow  a 
commission  of  lunacy  to  be  brought  against 
him.  "  Perhaps  the  grace  of  God  may 
change  his  heart/'  was  always  her  meek 
reply  as  she  left  Ihe  office  of  her  law 
advisers,  Messrs.  Bolebeck  and  Holds- 
worth,  where  she  held  many  a  painful  and 
fruitless  conference ;  and  after  such  inter- 
views she  would  return  to  her  house, 
where,  desolate  and  alone,  she  lived  more 
comfortless  and  cheerless  amid  the  dull 
elegance  of  its  appointments  than  even  if  it 
had  been  an  abode  of  sordid  poverty ;  and 
in  the  intensity  of  her  solicitude  for  his 
eternal  welfare,  sHe  forgot  her  own  temporal 
miseries,  her  empty  purse  and  harassing 
creditors. 

He  has  shut  himself  out  from  the  sound 
of  Grospel  truth,  she  would  argue  with  her- 
self, and  how  can  he  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  Every  argument  of  worldly 
expediency  has  been  tried  with  him,  and 
these  hav^  failed.  The  powerful  motives 
which  eternal  truth  holds  out  might  move 
his  heart  and  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
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guilty  State.  This  became  the  oae  inces- 
sant thought  that  filled  her  mind,  till  at 
last,  with  that  fervour  of  imagination  that 
urges  on  to  extraordinary  enterprises,  she 
determined  to  undertake  a  mission  to  him 
herself. 

There  are  times  when  the  elements  ap- 
pear to  harmonise  with  the  designs  of  mor- 
tids,  the  face  of  Heavien  seema  lighted 
up  with  smiles  of  approval,  and  earth  looks 
so  glad  in  sympathy,  that  if  angels  mi^t 
gaze  down  upon  it  from  happy  spheres, 
they  would  be  persuaded  that  it  was  a  pa- 
radise of  bliss  like  their  own.  Its  own  in- 
habitants alone  know  that  this  radianee 
that  adorns  the  earth  is  but  the  external 
decorations  of  the  ''  painted  sepulchre," 
which  sin  has  made  it.  But  Mrs.  Gordon 
Eliot,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  heart,  looked 
with  angel's  eyes  on  the  bright  and  beautifal 
face  of  nature,  lighted  up  with  a  glowing 
momiog  sky,  as  she  passed  along  to  the  ter- 
mination  of  her  journey.  The*  trees  and 
fields  in  th^  freshness,  and  the  early  har- 
vest just  beginning   to  whiten,    and  tbe 
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bright  bloe  sky  above,  with  its  magnificent 
masses  of  slow-sailing  clouds,  like  aerial 
cliffs  and  hills  floating  in  ether,  told  no  tale 
of  hm[nan  misery,  but  all  seemed  as  so 
many  tokens  of  the  felicity  of  which  this 
world  was  designed  to  be  the  abode.  If 
earth  seemed  glad  on  that  morning,  the 
glorious  face  of  Heaven  seemed  rejoicing  in 
its  own  beauty,  reflected  from  its  thousand 
mirrors, — the  calm,  deep  lakes  of  earth,  se- 
rene and  smooth  as  the  Apocalyptic  sea  of 
glass. 

External  nature  told  no  guilty  secret,  and 
breathed  no  tale  of  misery.  Not  a  whisper 
of  sickness,  or  pain,  or  death  was  heard  in 
the  early  breeze.  A  visitant  from  another 
world  might  have  said  he  never  had  seen  a 
place  so  enviable  as  this.  Mrs.  Eliot's 
heart  was  buoyant.  She  breathed  her  men- 
tal prayer  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being 
for  the  safe  termination  to  her  journey,  as 
she  was  set  down  by  the  public  conveyance, 
which  brought  her  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
barren  heath,  which  like  a  pathless  desert 
was  stretched  out  before  her.     She  made 
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no  delay  to  rest  or  refresh  herself  at  a  small 
wayside  inn  that  was  in  the  vicinity,  but 
with  that  eagerness  with  which  people  push 
forward  to  the  completion  of  any  favourite 
enterprise,  she  wended  her  way  across  the 
moor.  She  felt  neither  fatigue  nor  hunger 
as  she  prosecuted  her  toilsome  way.  It  is 
the  idle,  the  selfish,  and  the  self-indulgent 
that  are  continually  beset  with  annoyances 
and  fatigue. 

She  went  on  her  way  rejoicing  as  the 
baptised  Ethiopian  did  when  renovated  with 
divine  energy ;  and  she  prayed  earnestly  as 
she  went,  that  Heaven  would  soften  the  ob- 
durate heart  of  her  miserable  brother. 

But  alas !  the  evil  spirit  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  had  separated  him 
from  his  fellow  mortals,  reigned  with  undi- 
minished power  in  his  heart,  triumphing 
over  the  wreck  he  had  made  of  human 
intellect,  and  the  usurpation  he  had  ac- 
complished over  moral  rectitude  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Vicarman  was  gazing  from  the 
threshold  of  his  hovel,  whan  he  saw  a  figure, 
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like  an  angel  of  mercy,  coming  across 
the  moor.  Unconscious  who  it  was,  and 
startled  at  the  apparition,  he  shrunk  from 
it  into  his  hut,  and  fastened  the  door.  Mrs. 
EUot  knocked  again  and  again,  hut  no 
answer  was  vouchsafed.  She  continued  to 
knock  till  the  excitement  of  hope  al- 
most forsook  her  ;  the  physical  strength 
which  that  hope  had  sustained  seemed  en- 
tirely to  give  way,  and  she  almost  sunk 
down  with  exhaustion.  She  now  felt,  all 
her  own  weakness,  and  the  object  of  her 
journey  began  to  appear  Uke  a  delusion  and 
a  dream.  She  looked  up  to  the  bright  sky 
that  was  shining  above  her,  she  looked 
over  the  dark  heath  that  lay  extended 
around.  The  heavens  glowed  with  hope- 
inspiring  light,  but  the  barren  tract  of  land 
that  was  stretched  around  her  remained 
ungrateful  to  the  genial  influence  of  the 
skies. 

It  portrayed  the  obduracy  of  the  human 
heart  to  divine  influences.  The  rain  and 
the  dews  may  descend,  the  sun  may  shine, 
but  the  rock  and  th^  stony  ground  can 
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never  bring  forth  a  harvest.  She  had  come 
in  the  flush  of  hope  to  persuade  her  brother 
to  repent  ;  but  the  door  of  his  house  was 
shut  against  her,  and  probably  the  door  of 
his  heart  was  still  more  closely  barred 
against  any  intrusion.  A  weary  hour  she 
had  watched,  and  she  was  upon  the  point 
of  turning  away  in  hopelessness,  a  hope- 
lessness that  smote  her  to  the  heart — ,  and 
that  heart  was  already  chilled  with  grief 
and  almost  broken  with  the  cares  of  an 
existence  on  which  misfortune .  had  set  its 
seal. 

Hope  had  long  been  extinguished  in  her 
as  regarded  her  own  personal  concerns; 
but  she  had  of  late  cherished  an  unselfish 
solicitude  for  her  brother's  welfare,  which 
had  produced  a  delusive  hope,  tinctured 
with  enthusiasm.  She  was  turning  away 
in  the  bitter  despondency  that  followed, 
when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  man 
looked  out. 

"  Mrs.  Gordon  Eliot  1  your  most  obe- 
dient," said  he,  doffing  a  seal  skin  cap, 
ornamented   with  the  wings  of  wild  fowl, 
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and  bowing  very  low  with  a  provoking  air 
of  cool  politeness,  and  betraying  no  sur- 
prise or  agitation  at  the  sudden  recognition 
which  he  made  of  the  visitor. 

"  My  dear  brother !"  returned  Mrs. 
Eliot  warmly,  while  she  extended  her  hand 
to  the  uncouth,  filthy  object  that  stood 
before  her,  and  at  whose  appearance  she 
inwardly  shuddered,  for  no  previous  de- 
acriptiou  could  have  prepared  her  for  the 
shodc  she  received  when  the  frightful  ap- 
parition appeared,  hideous  as  one  in  the 
worst  stage  of  leprosy.  He  kissed  his 
hand  and  waved  it,  but  declined  the  deli- 
cate small  hand  that  was  extended  towards 
him. 

*'  Dearest  brother,"  said  his  amiable 
sister,  ^'  I  hfive  taken  a  long  journey  to 
see  you,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  you  have 
not  forgotten  me." 

Mr.  Vicarman  puckered  his  bloodshot 
eyes,  as  if  the  sun  were  blinding  him,  and 
made  no  answer. 

"  Will  you  admit  me  to  your  dwelling  ?" 
sfiid  his  siiater,  ''  or  will  you  come  and  sit 

D  3 
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down  with  me  on  that  green  knoll  that  we 
may  talk  together  of  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney ;  for  I  am  weary,  and  should  like  to 
rest/' 

**  My  dwelling  is  unfit  for  a  lady  to  rest 
in,''  replied  Mr.  Vicarman,  turning  and 
shutting  the  door  to  preVtat  her  entrance, 
and  to  hinder  her  from  even  seeing  into  the 
interior ;  **  but  the  object  of  your  joomej 
you  may  tell  me  as  briefly  as  you  please,  as 
I  wish  to  enter  into  no  discussion  or  dis- 
pute.'* 

"  Dearest  brother,"  cried  Mrs.  Eliot, "  I 
have  not  come  to  interfere  with  your  se- 
cular affairs.  I  ask  nothing  from  you, 
although  God  alone  knows  what  mysdf 
and  my  sons  have  suffered.  I  came,  dea^ 
brother,  to  entreat  your  attention  to  yoitr 
own  eternal  interests.  I  have  prayed  lor 
you  night  and  day  for  some  time  past.  Yoa 
have  occupied  both  my  dreams  and  my 
thoughts  in  all  my  waking  hours  ;  and  my 
constant  wish  was  that  God  would  change 
your  heart.  I  could  not  write  to  you  my 
anxieties ;  and  I  had  none  to  send  that 
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would  have  borne  the  message  so  affection- 
ately and  earnestly,  as  I  now  do  myself. 
Oh !  if  you  would  but  change  your  mode  of 
life,  you  might  still  be  happy,  and  we 
might  all  be  happy." 

The  sound  of  a  huntsman's  horn  at  a 
little  distance  attracted  their  attention  and 
interrupted  Mrs.  Eliot's  earnest  expostula- 
tion. Suddenly  a  couple  of  horsemen 
rode  up  to  them,  accompanied  by  dogs, 
and  evidently  actuated  by  curiosity,  they 
stopped  to  survey  the  strange  figure  of  the 
recluse. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  feign- 
ing an  inquiry,  '*  did  a  rider  pass  this 
way  ?" 

Mrs.  Eliot  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
while  she  spoke,  Mr.  Vicarman  shrunk 
back  into  his  hut  and  fastened  the  door, 
placing  some  ponderous  article  behind  it  to 
debar  all  further  intrusion. 

"  Who  is  that  old  wizard  ?"  said  the 
other  horseman  smiling. 

**  He  is  a  poor  unhappy  man,"  replied 
Mrs.  Eliot,  *'  who  is  at  variance  with  his 
friends,  and  indeed  with  all  the  world." 
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**  And  yoa  have  come  on  some  tiagri 
errand  to  reconcile  him  to  them  ?"  said  the 
first  man  who  spoke. 

''  Or  to  persuade  him/'  said  the  other 
stranger,  ''  to  leave  his  desert  and  ex- 
change it  for  a  comfortable  residence  in  a 
workhouse." 

'*  I  came/'  replied  the  lady  almost  over- 
come with  excitement  and  fatigue,  ''  to  use 
my  best  endeavours  to  restore  him  to  liap- 
piness ;  but  these  have  failed,  and  my 
strength  is  gone/'  and  as  she  spoke  she 
sunk  down  in  a  swoon  upon  the  grass. 

.This  embassy  of  Mrs.  Eliot,  undertaken 
under  great  excitement  which  gave  her 
supernatural  strength,  ended  in  complete 
exhaustion.  Restored  to  consciousness  by 
the  efibrts  of  the  two  strangers,  and  aftttr- 
wards  conveyed  to  the  wayside  inn  across 
the  heath,  she  remained  there  for  a  time 
in  a  stat-e  of  mental  depression  and  bodily 
weakness,  and  ultimately,  when  she  was 
able  to  travel  homewards  to  her  own  sad 
dwelling,  she  felt  like  one  who  has  awaken- 
ed up  from  a  delusive  dream  to  the  hope- 
less realities  of  an  unhappy  existence.  The 
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mental  anguish  which  she  endured  could 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  portion  of  any 
one  whose  mind,  like  hers,  was  totally 
unburdened  with  guilt,  and  yet  it  was  so. 

Samuel  Johnson  said  to  an  author, 
"what  right  had  you  to  make  virtue  so 
miserable?"  It  may  be  answered,  the  right 
that  any  one  has  to  tell  the  truth,  who 
delineates  human  nature  faithfuUy  and  not 
according  to  fancy.  The  agony  of  mind 
sustained  by  persons  of  fine  sensibilities, 
when  overwhelmed  with  the  accumulated 
weight  of  the  cares  of  life,  is  past  descrip- 
tion ;  and  by  those  of  a  religious  tempera- 
ment' it  is  often  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the 
withdrawal  of  divine  favour,  and  classed 
among  their  religious  experiences  as  part 
of  the  history  of  their  spiritual  life,  when  it 
ought  rather  to  be  recorded  as  a  state  of  the 
nervous  system  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  those  hopeless  anxieties  and  perplexi- 
ties of  life,  which  they  have  neither  mental 
nor  physical  energy  to  overcome.  And  no 
doubt  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind,  who  is 
continually  on  the  watch,  knows  how  to 
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take  advantage  of  those  moments  of 
spiritual  and  constitutional  weakness  to 
assail  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  despon- 
dency, distrust,  and  despair.  Bat  this 
would  lead  to  a  digression  unsuited  to  the 
pages  of  fictitious  literature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

With  him  went  Hope  in  rank,  a  handsome  mayd. 

Of  cheerful  look  and  lovely  to  behold. 

In  silken  samile  she  was  light  arraid. 

And  her  faire  locks  were  woven  up  in  gold ; 

She  always  smiled. 

SFBKSBB. 

"  So,  Dundauvie,  you  have  ventured  to 
town  with  your  sweet  charge,  though  you 
would  not  trust  me  with  them  ?" 

This  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Merrythought 
to  Mr.  Dunbar  as  he  promenaded  his  son- 
in-law's  suite  of  apartments  with  Beatrice 
and  Felicia  onff  each  arm.  A  large  com- 
pany was  expected ;  Sir  Richard  soon 
joined  the  group,  together  with  Frederick 
whom    he    presented    to    his    Dundauvie 
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friends,  under  peculiarly  happy  ciicum* 
stances. 

He  had  just  obtained  for  him  an  honour- 
able   and    lucrative    appointment    in  the 

Home  Office  as  secretary  to  Lord  G . 

What  an  unexpected,  joyful  meeting  was 
this  to  all  parties !  Beatrice  and  Fehda,  in 
the  innocent  gladness  of  their  hearts,  ex- 
pressed their  sincere  delight  at  seeing  him 
again.  Frederick,  relieved  from  a  load  of 
care  and  anxiety,  no  longer  appeared  the 
depressed  and  unhappy  being  that  he  was 
before;  and  he  regarded  with  the  most 
devoted  admiration,  unmingled  with  the 
melancholy  misgivings  that  used  toj  over- 
whelm him,  the  two  sweet  sisters  whom  he 
esteemed  as  the  most  perfect  beings  upcm 
earth. 

'*  Remember  your  vows,  sweet  Lady 
Abbess,"  whispered  Caimmonyacre,  as  the 
two  girls  stole  away  by  themselves  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  to  talk  to  each 
other  of  Frederick's  improved  looks  and 
amiable  manners ;  ''  and  you,  dear,  lovely 
Beatrice,"  continued  he,  "  retain,  I  bcoeech 
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you,  your  heart  in  your  own  keeping,  till  I 
give  you  permission  to  dispose  of  it.'' 

"  Ay,  troth,  Cairnmonyacre,"  said  Mr. 
Dunbar,  hastening  to  join  the  conversation, 
"  are  ye  dictating  to  my  twa  pets  ?  What 
advice  is  this  you  are  gie'in  them  ?" 

"  The  best  of  all  advice,  upon  my  soul," 
cried  Merrythought ;  "  you  are  the  most 
jealous,  suspicious  guardian  of  youth  I 
ever  saw  ;  i'faith.  Lady  Preston,  you  may 
thank  your  blessed  stars  you  have  escaped 
the  guardianship  of  this  dragon.  Nay, 
Dundauvie,  do  not  look  so  serious,  you  are 
quite  right  to  exercise  all  your  vigilance, 
but  why  not  allow  me  to  be  your  coadjutor 
in  so  sweet  a  task  as  watching  over  these 
dear  young  ladies  ?" 

Mr.  Dunbar  frowned  portentously,  won- 
dering what  all  this  could  mean,  while 
Lady  Preston  smiled  sweetly,  and  kissed 
each  of  the  fair  girls  whom  she  loved  with 
the  affection  of  an  elder  sister.  This  collo- 
quy was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  the 
general  company. 

The  strong  and  tender  love  which  sub- 
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sisted  between  Beatrice  and  Felicia  increas- 
ed day  by  day.  The  charms  and  allure- 
ments of  society,  instead  of  weakening, 
seemed  to  strengthen  their  sisterly  attach- 
ment :  pure  in  its  nature  and  unselfish  in 
its  principle,  it  was  a  close  and  tender  tie 
that  dreaded  to  be  broken  ;  each  loved  the 
other  better  than  herself,  and  together  with 
their  warm  attachment  for  each  other  they 
cherished  their  predilections  for  rural  plea- 
sures and  habits.  Late  hours  and  fatiguing 
entertainments  could  not  conquer  their 
love  of  early  rising,  and  though  in  a  prome- 
nade of  ten  feet  in  length,  out  upon  a 
balcony,  was  all  the  early  morning  air 
that  they  co^ld  enjoy,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, they  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  substitute  for  the  delicious  morning 
rambles  that  the  glades  and  forests  of 
dear  Dundauvie  afforded »  and  it  made 
them  long  the  more  earnestly  to  breathe  its 
pure  atmosphere  again. 

"  Whom  of  the  company  did  you  admire 
most?"  said  Felicia,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation on  the  events  of  the  past  evening. 
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**  Frederick  Gordon,"  replied  her  sister. 

''  So  did  I/'  responded  Felicia,  ''  and  he 
looks  so  happy  now." 

**  And  Sir  Richard  is  as  fond  of  him  as 
we  are,"  resumed  Beatrice,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  Sir  Richard's  partiality  was  a  sanc- 
tion for  theirs. 

While  they  thus  spoke,  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  was  ushered  into  the 
room. 

He  had  been  invited  to  breakfast,  and 
was  to  proceed  that  day  to  Malton  Abbey, 

the  country  seat  of  Lord  G .     Beatrice 

and  Felicia  stepped  in  from  the  balcony  to 
receive  him  with  the  smiles  of  sincere  and 
innocent  delight,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

But  the  dreams  of  happiness  in  which 
Frederick  was  entranced  were  interrupted 
by  the  arrival,  first  of  Mrs.  Melville  and 
shortly  after  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  Sir 
Richard,  and  Lady  Preston.  The  Laird 
intent,  as  usual,  upon  the  weather,  ap- 
proached the  window  to  view  the  aspect  of 
the  sky  ;  but  a  London  atmosphere  almost 
baffled  his  skill  in  that  science. 
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''  In  short,  Sir  Richard,"  said  he,  after 
scowling  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  dubi- 
ous clouds  whose  slow  progress  over  the 
hright  Heavens  he  watched  with  anxiety, 
'*  In  short,  Sir  Richard,  I  din'na  ken  what 
to  mak  o'  your  climate  here  although  it's 
steadier  than  our  ain.  In  short,  I  would 
need  to  serve  my  'prenticeship  anew  to  the 
theories  o'  the  weather  afore  I  could  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  to  he  wet  or  fair.  I've 
often  tauld  ye  what  Tippethill  did,  wi'  the 
Belfast  Almanac  that  deceived  him  in  the 
weather.  Ay,  Mr.  Eliot,  yeVe,  maybe, 
never  heard  the  .story  ?  Ye  see,  he  rode  out 
upon  a  journey  on  the  faith  o'  what  the 
almanac  stated,  that  such  a  day  was  to  be 
very  fine  ;  aweel,  as  he  rode  along  the 
country  without  either  shield  or  shelter  for 
mony  miles  round,  it  rained  down  a  perfect 
and  continued  deluge.  By  my  troth,  he 
takes  the  almanac  out  o'  his  pocket,  and 
springing  off  his  horse  in  no  pleasant  mood 
I  can  assure  ye,  he  spreads  it  out  upon  the 
top  o'  a  fail  dyke,  '  if  this  be  ane  o'  your 
fine  days,'  says  he,  '  troth  tak  it  there." 
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"I  don't  think,"  said  Sir  Richard, 
*'  that  there  will  he  any  thing  in  the  wea- 
ther to  prevent  ub  from  fulfilling  our 
engagement  at  Malt  on  Ahbey." 

"Na,"  said  the  Laird,  "I  have  nae 
fears  about  the  weather  myself ;  but  it's  no 
sae  agreeable  for  ladies  to  travel  in  rain  ;  in 
Bhort,  ye  see,  Sir  Richard,  I  might  be  respon- 
sible if  they  were  catching  ony  cauld." 

'*  I  shall  take  all  the  responsibility  upon 
my  own  shoulders,"  replied  Sir  Richard ; 
"  but  come,  let  us  have  breakfast." 

"  Weel,  Sir  Richard,  I  shall  be  directed 
by  you,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dunbar,  taking  his 
place  at  the  table ;  "  but  wasna  ye  saying 

that  Lord  G had  twa  or  three  oaks 

that  are  worth  the  looking  at?" 

"Glorious  oaks,"  said  .Sir  Richard, 
"  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  to-day." 

"  I  believe  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
o'  telling  ye  about  Glenskarth,"  continued 
Mr.  Dunbar,  addressing  Frederick  who  we 
may  believe  did  not  feel  particularly  alive 
to  the  narration  to  which  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  listen.    •*' Glenskarth 's  a  low-lying 
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weet,  cauld,  dull  place,  it  would  mak  ony 
body  demented  the  very  look  o't;  and 
Glenskarth  himself  was  a  puir,  proud,  pom- 
pous body  ;  troth,  auld  Caimmonyacre  and 
he  never  sorted  weel.  Ye  see  the  story  is, 
Glenskarth  was  but  a  sma'  proprietor  in 
comparison  of  the  great  ones  that  surround* 
ed  him,  and  he  was  feared  for  being  looked 
down  upon,  and  was  aye  speakin'  o'  himsd 
to  raise  his  importance.  I  mind  I  heard 
him  once  appeal  to  Caimmonyacre  if  he 
heard  what  he  had  been  saying,  '  yes,'  said 
Caimmonyacre,  ^I  heard  you  distinctly, 
you  have  been  doing  nothing  but  boasting 
of  your  own  insignificance.'  Aweel,  ye  see, 
one  day  at  breakfast  auld  Caimmonyacre 
happened  to  say  that  he  had  been  dreaming 
last  night  that  he  was  dead.  '  Well,'  said 
Glenskarth,  '  you  would  no  doubt  dream 
that  you  went  to  Hell.'  '  To  be  sure  I  did/ 
said  Caimmonyacre ;  *  but  I  also  dreamt 
that  the  devil  came  and  said  that  it  ¥ras  far 
too  good  a  place  for  me,  and  he  would 
doom  me  to  live  at  Glenskarth  to  all 
eternity.'    Troth,  I  think  Glenskarth  got 
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his  answer.  YeVe,  maybe,  heard  Glen- 
skarth's  Litany,  have  ye  ?" 

Frederick  answered  in  the  negative. 

**  Frae  the  wind  o'  the  Morays,  the  pride 
o'  the  Graemes,  the  ire  o'  the  Drummonds, 
and  the  guile  o'  the  Campbells,  the  good 
Lord  deliver  me ;  that  was  aye  Glenskarth's 
litany.  By  my  troth,"  continued  the  in- 
defatigable narrator,  ''  ye'll  hae  a  guess 
frae  what  I've  tauld  ye  that  auld  Cairn- 
monyacre  was'na  to  trifle  wi' ;  but  I 
beUeve  I  never  mentioned  to  ye  what  took 
place  when  Lord  Farland  cam'  first  to  the 
country :  ye  see,  he  invited  some  o'  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  to  denner ;  but  he 
despised  them  a\  excepting  auld  Caimmo- 
nyacre  who,  he  thought,  was  the  only  one 
worth  paying  attention  to.  So  the  story  is 
when  the  denner  was  announced,  his  Lord- 
ship said  wi'  a  high  air,  *  Cairnmonyacre, 
walk,'  pointing  to  him  to  tiak  the  lead, 
which  he  did,  and  my  Lord  followed  him, 
leavirg  a'  the  rest  o'  the  gentlemen  c  )me 
as  they  Uked;  so,  by  my  troth,  instead 
o'  following  their  host  to  the  dinii\g-room, 
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they  a'  walked  out  at  the  outer  door  and 
proceeded  to  the  village  inn  and  ordered 
their  denner,  and  left  my  Lord  and  Caim- 
monyacre  to  their  ain  feast.  Lord  Farland 
in  consternation  sent  over  to  the  ion  to 
mak  an  apology  and  bid  them  return,  but, 
troth,  they  wouldna  stir ;  na,  na.  said  they 
we'll  stay  whaur  we  are;  but  if  Lord 
Farland  and  Cairnmonyacre  like  to  join  our 
party  we'll  be  happy  o'  their  company. 
My  Lord  saw  it  prudent  to  draw  in  his 
horns,  and  no  show  off  his  airs  to  folk  that 
had  as  muckle  pride  as  himj^el ;  so  be  and 
Cairnmonyacre  wha  likit  naething  better 
than  a  ploy  whaur  there  was  nae  restraint, 
went  ower  to  the  inn,  and  the  haill  party 
spent  the  night  in  the  greatest  harmony ;  in 
short,  a  mair  memorable  night  o'  convivial- 
ity the  country  never  saw.  But  I  mind 
Lord  Farland  got  twa  or  three  lessons 
that  micht  hae  settled  his  pride.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  fine  accomplished,  high 
bred  gentleman  o'  a  tutor  came  home  to  his 
son,  there  was  a  company  'that  day  at 
Farland  House,   so,  ye  see,  the  story  is, 
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whenever  denner  was  over  my  Lord  gae  the 

tutor  a  hint  to  retire  from   the  table ;  by 

my  troth,  he  retired  wi'  a  vengeance :  he 

slipped  awa'  very  quietly  frae  the  room  as 

if  in  ready  compliance  wi'  the  order.     But 

twa  or  three  minutes  after  some   o'    the 

company  observed   a  gentleman  mounted 

on  a  fine  charger  riding  down  thd  avenue. 

Afterhend  when  a'  the  gentlemen  adjourned 

to  the  drawing-room  and  the  tutor  never 

made  his  appearance,   Lord  Farland,  who 

had   nae   notion  but  that   the  tutor  was 

tbrang    at    his  studies    in   his  ain  room, 

ordered  a  servant  to  desire  him  to  come  to 

tea.  '  My  Lord/  said  the  servant,  *  he  left 

the  house  twa  hours  ago.'     His  Lordship's 

feelings  on  the  occasion,  ye'll  allow,  werna 

to  be  muckle  envied  afore  a'  his  guests ;  by 

my  troth,  it  culed  his  pride  a  wee.     I'll  tell 

ye    some    ither  time   twa  or  three  mair 

stories  about  him  if  ye'll  put  me  in  mind." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 

and  the  whole  party  were  anticipating  with 

delight  the  proposed  visit  to  the  Abbey,  an 

impetuous  rap  was  heard  at  the  street  door, 

VOL.    III.  E 
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and  in    a    few    moments    Caimmonyacre 
came  hastily  into  the  room  with  the  air  of 
one    bearing  momentous  intelligence.  ''I 
have  come  with  good  news,  good  news/' 
cried  he,    and  requesting  Sir  Richard  to 
accompany  him  to  another  apartment,  he 
communicated  to  him  the  contents  of  a  let- 
ter which  had  been  sent  express  hy  Lady 
Georgiana.    The  poor  strange  giri,  whose 
case  was  hopeless,  seemed  entirely  cast  upon 
the  benevolence  of  Lady  Greorgiana,  whose 
attention  to  her  was  unbounded.  One  ni^t 
she  had  sent  an  urgent  request  to  see  that 
lady,  as  she  could  not  die  in  peace  without 
disclosing  what  she  knew  of  the  evil  machi- 
nations which  had  so  clouded  the  domestic 
happiness  of  the  Dundauvie  family.    And 
since  the  day  she  had  seen  the  kind  and 
worthy  old  gentleman,  the  imposture  that 
so  embittered  his  life  had  haunted  her  con- 
tinually. 

Lady  Greorgiana  had  wisely  called  in 
competent  persons  to  bear  witness  to  the 
stranger's  testimony. 

The  dbclosure  which  she  made  was  to 
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the  following  effect.  ''There  was  in  the 
same  regiment  with  Mr.  Dunbar's  deceased 
son  a  corporal  of  the  same  name,  David 
Dunbar,  who  married  previously  to  the 
regiment's  embarking  for  the  West  Indies, 
a  girl  of  the  name  of  Flora  Briggs,  an 
orphan,  and  niece  of  the  blind  man  already- 
introduced  to  the  reader.  Flora  afterwards 
joined  her  husband  abroad ;  but  his  health 
declining,  he  was  ordered  home  with  some 
others  of  the  troops  to  his  native  land. 

**  She  being  of  light  character  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  several  of  the  officers  on 
account  of  her  musical  talents,  which 
gained  both  fame  and  money,  and  among 
others  young  David  Dunbar  of  Dundauvie 
had  a  peculiar  partiality  for  her,  and  ex- 
pended no  small  share  of  his  means  upon 
her.  David  Dunbar,  her  husband,  died 
on  his  passage  home,  and  a  gentleman  on 
his  way  from  the  Bahamas,  who  was  a 
passenger  in  the  same  vessel,  prescribed 
for  him  in  his  last  illness, — that  gentle- 
man's name  was  Professor  Gustypench. 

"  The  dying  girl,  who  related  these  facts, 

E  2 
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^as  a  sister  of  David  Dunbar,  a  parentless, 
destitute  creature,  who  since  the  return  of 
her  sister-in-law  Flora  to  this  country  had 
been  introduced  by  her  into  those  vicioos 
courses  of  life  that  now  appeared  in  all 
their  hideousness,  when  laid  upon  her  bed 
of  death. 

''  Captain  Emslie,  who  had  known  flora 
abroad,  first  projected  the  scheme  of  the 
conspiracy  against  his  detested  neighboufB, 
the  Dundauvie  family.  Mr.  Siclike,  who  had 
long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  resenting 
Lady  Preston's    refusal    of  him,   entered 
with  zeal  into  the  plan  ;  the  other  associates, 
namely,    Snell,    Mackechnie    and  others, 
without  any  individual  malice  towards  the 
parties,    rejoiced    in    the  vilest  spirit  of 
democratic    levelling   to    point  their  evil 
weapons  against  them,  as  types  of  a  class 
which  they    abhorred.     They   had  jointly 
become  bound  for  the  expenses  of  the  suit 
which  was  instituted,  trusting  to  indemnify 
themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  estate 
which  they  hoped  the  law  would  arrest 
from  its  rightful  owner,  and  the  old  blind 
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man  and  his  son,  as  Florals  nearest  of  kin, 
had  been  bribed  to  push  on  the  claims  on 
her  behalf." 

The  near  approach  of  death  prevented  her 
from  finishing  her  statement  intelligibly  ; 
but  with  difficulty  she  made  Lady  Georgiana 
understand  that  probably  Mr.  Custard 
would,  for  a  sum  of  money,  reveal  the 
whole  affair. 

**  From  this  moment,"  said  Merry- 
thought, as  Sir  Richard  finished  reading 
Lady  Georgiana's  packet,  **  I  abjure  my 
cousin  Siclike's  society.  We  have  long 
differed  in  our  political  opinions ;  but  I 
never  could  have  imagined  him  capable  of 
taking  part  in  any  private  wrong. 
What  is  to  be  done.  Sir  Richard  ?  Probably 
the  girl  is  dead  by  this  time,  and  nothing 
can  be  gained  from  her;  could  you  get 
hold  of  that  old  Professor,  and  see  what 
his  evidence  could  do  ?" 

"  Easily,"  replied  Sir  Richard  recovering 
from  the  momentary  discomposure  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  intelli- 
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gence ;  "  but  the  news  is  too  important  to 
keep  to  ourselves." 

So  saying,  they  retnmed  to  the  break- 
fast room.  Frederick  Gordon  Eliot  had 
taken  his  leave  to  proceed  to  Malton,  and 
none  but  the  members  of  the  family  re- 
mained. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Lord  G 's  to-day/* 

said  Lady  Preston,  drawing  a  long  breath 
and  trying  to  shake  off  a  faintish  sensation 
which  overcame  her  after  hearing  the  com- 
munication, *' indeed  I  cannot;  might  I 
stay  at  home  ?"  and  in  vain  she  tried  to 
compose  herself ;  the  feelings  of  the  female 
heart  would  break  out. 

**  I  wish  to  goodness/'  said  Sir  Bichard, 
'*  that  we  could  all  remain  at  home  to-day; 
but  it  is  impossible.  It  might  be  constnied 
into  disloyalty ;  but,  dear  Geraldine,  yoa 
may  and  must  remain :  to  go  would  be  a 
tax  upon  your  feelings  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  impose ;  the  rest  of  us  will 
fulfil  our  engagement,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  shall  dispatch  Law  to  Scotland  to  investi- 
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gate  this  matter,  and  put  it  in  a  proper 
train." 

'^  And  do  allow  me/'  said  Mrs.  Melville, 
on  whose  shoulder  now  rested  the  head  of 
Lady  Preston,  while  the  silent  tears  flowed 
gently  to  her  relief,  "do  allow  me  to 
remain  with  Lady  Preston.  I  should  be 
miserable  to  leave  her." 

"  Dear,  kind  friend !"  ejaculated  Lady 
Preston,  kissing  her  affectionately. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Law  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  room,  and  being  ordered  to 
copy  Lady  Georgiana's  document,  and 
receiving  his  instructions  how  to  proceed 
he  was  desired  to  ride  express  to  Dundau- 
vie  and  communicate  the  intelligence  with 
due  care  to  the  old  ladies,  and  then  to  fol- 
low up  the  necessary  investigation. 

"  He  is  a  shrewd  fellow  that,"  said  Sir 
Richard  as  Mr.  Law  went  away,  **  he  will 
ferret  out  the  truth  from  the  most  secret 
corners  ;  but  come  along,  we  must  prepare 
to  start.  Dear  Mrs.  Melville,  you  are  losing 
a  gratification  on  Geraldine's  account  that 
may  never  occur  again  ;  but  her  gratitude 
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and  mine — "  he  was  intemipted  by  the 
announcement  that  the  carriages  were  at 
the  door. 

Time  had  passed  away  imperceptibly. 
Beatrice  and  Felicia's  travelling  garments 
were  thrown  on  in  haste,  their  dresses  and 
ornaments  were  put  up  with  equal  precipi- 
tation by  the  maid  who  was  to  attend  them, 
and  off  they  drove  with  a  distraction  of 
ideas  that  for  a  time  unsettled  their  antid- 
pations  of  pleasure  from  the  rural  excursion, 
and  the  important  visit  they  were  to  make. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit. 

And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

KING  HBNRT  YI. 

A  SUMMER  morning,  with  all  its  joyous- 
Bess  and  beauty,  shines  on  many  a  desolate 
heart ;« sorrow  and  darkness,  sadness  and  • 
wintery  skies,  are  poetically  associated 
together.  Bright  landscapes,  fields  of 
bliss,  gay  flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage  are 
assimilated  to  human  happiness,  and  with 
truth  ;  for  associations  and  scenes  of  plea- 
sure are  nothing  to  the  heart  overburdened 
with  care.  They  impart  only  an  aggrava- 
tion of  its  sorrows. 

b3 
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It  was  on  such  a  moming  that  pictoies 
forth  to  the  imagination  the  glorious  aspect 
of  the  early  paradise,  ere  the  heauties  of 
creation  were  disturbed  by  the  chang^l 
seasons,  that  Malton  Abbey i  the  once  famed 
seat  of  Lord  G — ,  and  which  some  years 
ago  changed  both  its  name  and  its  pro- 
prietor, presented,  amidst  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  its  natural  scenery  which  times 
or  taste  cannot  change,  a  brilliant  scene 

of  baronial  magnificence. 

* 

The .  River  Medway  swept  along  in  its 
majesty;  the  broad  oaks  and  elms  that 
adorned  the  park  with  their  large  masses  of 
rich  foliage  not  yet  embrowned  with  sum- 
mer heat,  were  only  a  degree  darker  in 
their  shade  than  the  very  bright  sward  of 
the  lawns  and  meadpws  that  rejoiced  in  the 
sunshine.  The  deer,  fearless  of  the  pursuer, 
roamed  about  unconscious  of  restraint,  in 
enclosures  extending  many  miles,  till  sud- 
denly the  sound  of  martial  music,  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  drove  them  from  a 
corner  of  the  lawn  where  they  had  casually 
congregated    to    crop    its   more  tempting 
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pasture.  The  colours  flyiog  from  the 
towers  of  the  Abbey,  the  sentinels  pacing 
their  measured  round  in  front  of  the 
building,  the  military  band  in  the  alcove, 
bespoke  it  for  the  time  the  abode  of  royalty. 
The  Prince  Regent  was  there. 

Couriers  with  dispatches,  posts,  special 
letters,  and  messengers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, had  been  flying  to  and  from  the  gate, 
from  a  very  early  hour.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  the  Prince's  residence  there ;  his 
host  and  entertainer  Lord  G was  over- 
whelmed with  affairs.  The  porter  at  the 
gate,  a  personage  as  important  in  his  own 
opinion  as  his  Lord,  had  opened  and  shut 
the  gate  incessantly  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours ;  but  his  temper  remained  serene  in 
the  dignified  exercise  of  his  duty.  He  had 
just  closed  the  gate  on  a  special  messenger 
from  one  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  Duke 

of  Y ,  when  a  hesitating  knock  caused 

him  to  open  it  again,  and  an  unusual  visi- 
tor appeared.  It  was  a  lady,  the  beauty 
of  whose  visage  was  marred  by  grief ;  she 
was  the  bearer  of  her  own  dispatches.  She 
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held  in  her  hand  a  packet  for  Lord 
to  which  she  requested  an  answer. 

"  We  can't  hurry  the  nobility  for  their 
answers/'  replied  the  man,  glancing  at  the 
superscription. 

*'  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  said 
the  lady  eagerly,  "  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death." 

"  Although  it  be,"  said  the  man  coolly: 
*'  nobodj  of  common  sense  hurries  the 
nobility.  You  must  call  again  for  the 
answer." 

"  When  ?"  said  the  lady. 

**  At  eleven  o'clock,"  replied  the  man. 
''  His  Royal  Highness  departs  at  four ;  and 
as  you  may  guess,  there  will  be  a  vast  deal 
of  important  business  before,  then." 

"  And  you  will  be  sure  to  secure  an 
answer  for  me,"  urged  the  lady,  as  if  she 
thought  her  own  matter  were  the  most 
important  of  alL 

^*  Why,  it  is  impossible  to  say,"  replied 
the  porter,  unmoved  by  her  importunity 
and  also  by  the  trifling  gratuity  she  gave 
him  ;  "  an  express  came  to  my  Lord  yester- 
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day  morning  at  seven  o'clock ;  the  messen- 
ger was  ordered  to  call  back  in  an  hour, 
which  he  did.  My  Lord  forgot  the  answer, 
and  the  man  had  to  wait  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night  afore  he  received  a  reply  to  his  dis- 
patch." 

'^  For  the  sake  of  mercy,  do  attend  to  my 
request,"  entreated  the  lady ;  "  if  you  have 
respect  to  a  widow  and  a  mother's  feelings, 
do  not  neglect  my  prayer.  God,  the  helper 
of  the  helpless,  will  reward  you  !"  and  the 
lady's  heart  seemed  wrung  with  anguish 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Why,  Madam,"  said  the  porter,  "  those 
who  understands  the  nobiUty  knows  as 
how  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  force  the  regu- 
lar ceremoily  of  things  out  of  their  natural 
course.  I  dare  not  leave  my  post  at  this 
gate,  though  you  and  a  score  more  were 
breathing  your  last  with  impatience  at  the 
outside  there." 

The  lady  became  pale  and  faint,  and 
leant  her  head  against  the  side  post  of  the 
door. 

"  Halloo,  Jacob,"  cried  the  porter,  calling 
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to  his  SOD,  **  help  here ;  this  is  not  allowed, 
I  can  assure  you,  I  may  lose  my  situation 
this  day  for  allowing  women  to  be  a  faint- 
ing and  taking  of  fits  at  the  gate,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  in  the  Abbey ;  it  is  out  of 
aU  rule.'' 

A  loud  and  important  knocking  at  the 
gate  distracted  the  porter  to.  such  a  degree 
that  he  dragged  the  lady  aside  in  rather  an 
ungentle  manner,  when  open  flew  the  gate, 
and  a  chariot  entered.  The  lady  was  roused 
from  the  giddiness  which  had  overcome 
her  ;  but  she  could  not  suppress  an  hyste* 
rical  sob  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  carriage.  He 
humanely  stopped  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  her  distress.  She  still 
held  her  packet  in  her  hand,  and  when  she 
told  the  considerate  stranger  her  anxiety 
to  secure  attention  to  its  contents,  he 
kindly  took  it  in  charge  and  promised  to 

put  it  into  Lord  G 's  own  hand.    This 

amiable  personage  was  Lord  George  Max- 
well. 

The  brief  space  of  time  previous  to  the 
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royal    departure    was    soon    past.      The 

large  saloon  was  filled  with  Lord  G *s 

gaests,  and  numerous  distinguished  stran- 
gers who  had  just  arrived  to  pay  their 
parting  homage  to  their  Prince ;  some 
had  come  to  be  presented  to  him  who  had 
not  before  had  that  opportunity,  among 
whom  were  our  Dundauvie  friends  and 
Frederick  Gordon  Eliot,  whose  prospects, 
through  Sir  Richard  Preston's  exertions, 
had  now  assumed  so  promising  a  character, 
and  inspired  him  with  hopes  he  had  never 
before  indulged  in. 

Mr.  Dunbar  was  in  the  act  of  relating  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner,  to  whom  Lord 
G had  introduced  him,  the  memora- 
ble story  of  the  Provost  of  Dunbar's 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland; 
but  the  Laird's  energetic  narration,  which 
was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  stranger, 
who  slowly  bowed  his  head  from  time  to 
time  in  token  of  his  polite  attention  to  the 
speaker,  was  cut  short  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Regent's  arrival.  The  conver- 
sational groups  broke  up  and  fell  back  into 
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files.  The  short  ceremony  of  the  day  was 
quickly  over ;  the  Prince's  brief  but  elegant 
parting  address   to  his  hospitable  enter 

tainers,     Lord    and    Lady     G was 

expressed  in  a  strain  worthy  of  him  who 
was  the  first  gentleman  of  the  age  ;  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  all  vestiges  of  the 
royal  presence  had  vanished,  the  equipages 
had  rolled  ofif,  the  military  music  had 
ceased,  and  the  flags  had  disappeared  from 
the  Abbey  towers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Snatched  through  the  yerdant  maze  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders :  now  the  howery  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthened  gloom,  protracted  sweeps ; 
Now  meets  the  hending  sky  ;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  breezy  ruffled  lake. 
The  forest  darkening  round,  the  glittering  spire, 
Th'etherial  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 

THOMPSON. 

Exploring  the  grounds  of  Malton 
Abbey,  measuring  with  his  eye  the  mag- 
nificent trees,  and  calculating  in  his  mind 
their  dimensions,  formed  the  most  absorb- 
ing and  delightful  recreation  to  Mr.  Dun- 
bar in  the  interval  before  dinner,  which 
most  of  the  other  guests  devoted  to  the 
labours  of  the  toilet.  Fatigued  at  length 
with  his  rambles,  and  sitting  down  upon  a 
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stone  bench  to  admire  the  riyer  which 
flowed  past,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
Scottish  newspaper  that  he  had  carried 
about  with  him  for  a  couple  of  days 
without  having  leisure  to  glance  at  it. 

''Ay,  troth/'  ejaculated  he  to  himself, 
attracted  by  an  advertisement  concerning 
his  neighbour  Camberlees  estate.  "Ay, 
troth,  that's  droll  enough  in  Camberlees  to 
be  selling  the  best  part  o'  his  land.  If  he 
had  parted  wi'  yon  weet  haugh  at  the  ither 
side,  he  would  hae  been  weel  free  of  it ; 
but  to  sell  the  upper  craft  that  auld  Cairn- 
monyacre  would  hae  gi'en  ony  price  for, 
mony  a  year  ago,  and  which  bis  prede- 
cessor wouldna  sell,  but  said  he  would  as 
soon  part  wi'  his  soul  and  body  baith— 
in  short,  I  dinna  understand  this." 

This  soliloquy  of  the  Laird  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  small  snarling  terrier  that 
leapt  upon  him  in  all  the  impotence  of  its 
tiny  rage,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
an  outburst  of  sharp  barking.  ''Hold 
off,"  cried  Mr.  Dunbar,  starting  from  his 
position.     *'  Sorrow  tak  it,  if  ye  had  done 
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this  to  some  folk,  they  would  hae  closed 
your  mouth,  you  smoslin  little  elf,  ye  ne*er 
would  hae  yelped  again." 

But  the  insolent  pet  was  the  precursor 
of  other  arrivals.  A  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  like  the  Laird 
himself  indulging  in  a  stroll,  came  imme- 
diately in  sight.  Among  these  were  Lady 
G— ,  his  two  wards,  his  son-inJaw,  and 
Lord  George  Maxwell. 

"  Nous  empSchons  les  Etudes  de  Mon- 
sieur,'' said  the  distinguished  foreigner,  who 
also  formed  one  of  the  group,  as  Mr.  Dun- 
bar hastily  folded  up  his  paper. 

*'By  no  means,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said 
Mr.  Dunbar,  **  though  I  have  been  occu- 
pied in  the  most  agreeable  of  all  studies, 
that  of  nature  in  her  richest  aspect.  In 
short.  Lady  G — ,  I  fear  I  may  be  led  into 
a  breach  o'  the  tenth  commandment  in 
viewing  this  habitation  o'  yours.  By  my 
troth,  my  Lady,  the  story  is.  Til  think  nae- 
thing  o'  Dundauvie  after  it/' 

"  I  rejoice  that  you  are  pleased,"  replied 
Lady  G — ;  "  and  you  must  henceforth  pass 
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much  of  your  time  among  us,  and  just 
fancy  that  our  fields  and  woods  are  all  your 
own.*' 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  most  kind,"  said  Mr. 
Dunbar,  as  the  party  passed  on.     ''  Aweel, 
as  I  was  remarking,''  pursued  he,  address- 
ing Lord  George  Maxwell,  and  following 
out  a  conversation  that  he  had  been  holding 
with  him   some  time   before,   '*as  I  was 
remarking,  true  eloquence  is  always  o'  that 
simple  but  forcible  nature  that  it  strikes 
every  one  as  being  the  very  words  in  whilk 
he  would  hae  expressed  himsel ;  but  if  he 
were   to  begin  to  try  he    would  find  he 
couldna  come  up  to  ony  thing  like  it.    If 
ye'U  observe,  my  Lord,  it  has  always  been 
characteristic     o'     the     Prince    Regent's 
speeches.     He  frames  them  aye  in  sic  a 
happy  manner,  that  anei  feels  that  that  is 
the  very  thing  he  would  hae  said  himsel  if 
placed  in   the  same  circumstances  ;  bat, 
troth,  there's  no  ane  but  what  would  come 
very  far  short  o'  his  Royal  Highness.    And 
he  has  a  gleg  e'e  in  his  head,  by  my  troth, 
he  can  take  a  comprehensive  glance,    fiat 
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what  think  ye,  my  Lord,  o'  Camberlees 
proposing  to  sell  the  best  part  o'  his 
estate  ?" 

"Indeed  !"  replied  Lord  George. 

"  Ye  would,  maybe,  like  to  see  the  Cale- 
donian Mercury,"  pursued  Mr.  Dunbar, 
putting  the  papec  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  nobleman,  who  glanced  over  its 
contents  in  a  cursory  manner.  .  ^'  Another 
riot  at  Spittalbrig,"  said  his  Lordship,  as 
he  seemed  attracted  by  some  local  news. 
'*  Ah !  what  is  this,"  continued  he,  "  some- 
thing about  Dundauvie  ;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  read  a  proclamation,  couched  in  the 
usual  terms :  that,  whereas  a  person  named 
John  St.  Lewis  had,  under  different  dis- 
guises, associated  himself  with  disorderly 
and  dangerous  factions,  and  had  been 
apprehended  on  the  estate  of  Dundauvie 
at  the  time  of  the  public  Roup  there,  and 
committed  to  Spittalbrig  jail  on  a  charge 
of  writing  seditious  books  or  pamphlets, 
from  which  jail  he  had  since  effected  his 
escape,  a  reward  of  £50  was  offered  to  any 
person  who  could  give  such  tidings  of  the 
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said  John  St.  Lewis,  as  would  lead  to  his 
apprehension.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  amazed 
at  this  announcement,  which  had  escaped 
his  notice ;  and  Beatrice  and  Felicia  Mel- 
ville, who  had  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  paragraph,  were  still  more  astonished 
and  shocked  that  one  to  whom  they  owed 
such  gratitude  should  prove  to  be  a  villain. 

"  He  saved  Felicia's  life,"  said  Beatrice, 
eagerly.  *'  I  could  almost  wish  that  be 
might  escape  the  hands  of  justice." 

'^  I  could  almost  wish  so  too,  if  it  were 
indeed  he  who  preserved  so  precious  an 
existence,"  replied  Lord  George. 

'^  Precious,  indeed,"  thought  Beatrice,  as 
she  clung  more  closely  to  her  beloved 
sister's  arm ;  and  from  the  hearts  of  both 
sisters  ascended  simultaneously  a  secret 
aspiration  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being 
who  had  averted  the  peril. 

The  brief  remaining  hours  of  the  eveningi 
after  the  late  banquet,  soon  passed  away. 
Lord  George  Maxwell  faithfully  reminded 
Lord  G —  about  the  suppliant  lady 's  packet, 
and  urged  him  to  remember  to  give  an  an- 
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swer.  Lord  G — ,  with  his  usual  affability 
promised  attention  to  it;  but  it  still  remained 
unopened  in  the  pocket  of  his  undress  coat. 
In  the  morning,  however,  his  Lordship  did 
remember  it.  He  broke  the  seal  and 
glanced  hastily  at  a  long  paper  in  form  of  a 
petition,  and  threw  it  down  upon  a  desk, 
where  lay  a  quantity  of  official  papers, 
which  Frederick,  who  was  but  just  entering 
upon  his  new  duties,  was  arranging. 

"Write  a  note,'*  said  Lord  G —  ''and 
say  I  cannot  interfere  in  this  affair.  It  is 
just  like  the  ignorance  of  women  in  busi- 
ness matters  —  presenting  a  petition  for 
pardon  before  the  case  has  ever  been 
brought  to  trial.  Just  say,"  continued 
Lord  G — ,  dictating,  "I  am  directed  by 
Lord  G —  to  say  the  petition  is  of  no 
use.'* 

Lord  G —  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  Frederick  was  left  to  pen  his  first 
official  note  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion. He  looked  at  the  discarded  petition 
that  he  might  frame  his  answer  right. 
Alas  I   his  dream  of  happiness  was  dissi- 
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pated  for  ever.  It  was  signed  Julia  Gordon 
Eliot.  Lord  G —  had  never  so  much  as 
turned  the  leaf  to  look  at  the  signature. 
He  had  merely  glanced  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  seen  that  it  was  a  strong  appeal 
on  behalf  of  one  charged  with  many  of- 
fences— a  John  St.  Lewis.  Alas  1  alas ! 
Frederick  will  surely  be  chased  out  of  life 
at  last  by  these  overwhelming  family  trials 
that  broke  down  at  once  his  hopes  of 
happiness. 

The  delinquent,  for  whom  the  injudicious 
premature  appeal  was  made  by  a  heart- 
broken parent ,  was  his  wayward  brother, 
who  under  a  fictitious  name  had  followed 
out  a  mysterious  career,  and  was  now  par- 
sued  by  justice.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  had  marred  the  peace  of  his  family.  He 
had  been  that  thorn  in  the  side  festering 
and  rankling,  and  embittering  existence  to 
every  one  of  them. 

He  had  gone,  as  was  before  stated,  to 
learn  business  in  a  commercial  firm  at 
Liverpool ;  but  soon  deserting  the  dis- 
tasteful employment,  proceeded  to  Scotland 
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to  follow  out  some  chimerical  plan  of  life 
framed  by  his  unsettled  imagination.  Stung 
with  resentment  at  the  injuries  which  his 
family  had  sustained,  and  cherishing  an 
unconquerable  spirit  of  hatred  and  anger 
towards  the  author  of  it,  he  had  determined 
to  redress  his  wrongs  and  obtain  an  inde- 
pendence by  some  strange  system  he  had 
formed  in  his  own  mind.  Hid  brother  had 
followed  him  to  Scotland  to  find  out  his 
haunts  and  reclaim  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
scorned  advice ;  he  defied  restraint ;  he 
evaded  the  law,  and  eluded  public  justice 
at  all  times  with  an  alertness  that  savoured 
more  of  a  spirit  of  evil  agency  than  of  a 
corporeal  being.  He  pursued  his  under- 
hand courses  uninterruptedly,  and  none 
could  tell  what  were  his  aims  or  ends.  In 
a  word,  whether  his  conduct  could  be 
charged  as  malady  or  crime,  perhaps  even 
a  competent  court  of  justice  could  not 
determine.  But  this  wayward  brother  had 
been  the  bane  to  Frederick's  advancement, 
and  the  death  to  all  his  hopes.  Whether 
bis  career  were  one  of  guilt  or  madness,  it 
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was  all  the  same  to  him.  Shame  and  grief 
now  overwhelmed  him.  He  himself  seemed 
as  an  impostor.  He  had  unfolded  all  his 
family  griefs  to  his  generous  friend,  Sir 
Richard ;  but  his  brother's  delinquencies  he 
had  concealed.  The  pen  dropped  from  his 
hand.  He  walked  out  into  the  open  air. 
The  sky  seemed  wheeling  round,  and  the 
trees  appeared  to  Ke  rushing  past  as  they 
do  when  one  is  riding  in  a  rapid  vehicle. 
He  remembered  how  he  had  often  been 
unjustly  implicated  in  bis  brother's  transac- 
tions even  in  his  days  of  boyhood,  and  now 
his  guilt  seemed  to  cling  to  him  still.  He 
wandered  beyond  the  precincts  of  Malton 
Abbey,  and  entered  a  village.  He  knew 
not  what  to  decide  upon.  But  the  numerous 
passers-by,  whose  scrutiny  he  encountered, 
made  him  determine  on  a  decisive  step, 
He  entered  an  inn,  and  after  meditating 
till  nearly  nightfall  on  his  unhappy  fisite, 
he  wrote  a  respectful  letter  resigning  his 
situation,  and  enclosed  it  in  one  of  unfeigned 
gratitude  to  Sir  Richard  Preston ;  but  when 
he  came  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  strange 
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resolution,  he  hesitated  —  he  gave  no 
reason — ^his  pen  refused  to  impeach  his 
brother,  though  he,  alas !  had  often  borne 
the  stigma  of  his  transgressions ;  but 
fraternal  feelings  submitted,  and  forgave 
it  all. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

On  his  gray  yiide  as  be  did  ride. 
With  dvak  and  pistol  by  bis  side. 
He  prick'd  ber  an  wi'  meikle  pride, 
Wi*  meikle  miitb  and  glee. 
Out  ower  yt>a  moss,  oat  ower  yon  nmir. 

OLD   BALLAD. 

Mr.  Law,  with  all  speed,  neither  sparing 
himself  nor  his  charger,  accomplished  his 
journey  northward  in  an  amazingly  short 
space  of  time.  He  arrived  at  Dondauvie 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third 
dav.  Miss  Barbara  Calderhead,  with  her 
rosy  cheeks  like  a  blushing  Aurora,  opened 
for  him  the  portals  of  the  ancient  castle. 
The  important  business  which  was  com- 
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mitted  to  Mr.  Law  prevented  him  from 
entering  upon  the  compUmentary  strain 
with  which  he  would  have  been,  in  more 
leisure  moments,  disposed  to  greet  the 
blooming  portress,  who  had  ere  now  called 
forth  a  considerable  share  of  that  gentle- 
man's admiration.  But  Barbara  had  some 
notion  of  forming  a  much  superior  alliance, 
and  had  given  no  encouragement  to  ad- 
vances which  she  considered  beneath  her 
notice.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  gentle- 
men of  birth,  such  as  Merrythought  and 
Siclike,  and  full  pay  Captains,  had  pinched 
her  arm,  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder, 
leered  to  her ;  showing  all  those  dubious 
attentions  and  attractive  rudenesses,  with 
which  frolicsome  gentlemen  are  wont  ta 
amuse  themselves,  in  their  passing  inter- 
course with  pretty  girls  of  humble  condition ; 
and  she  fancied  that  there  was  a  dignity  in 
her  character,  which  would  in  time  raise 
her  to  that  high  station  which  these  indi- 
cations proved  to  her  she  was  destined 
to  fill. 
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Intent  upon  the  weighty  matters  he 
had  in  hand,  Mr.  Law  had  no  time  to  note 
that  she  was  not  so  frank  as  usual  in  her 
conversation,  but  hastened  on  to  Cairn* 
monyacre  in  pursuance  of  Uie  object  of  his 
journey.  The  poor  girl,  Dunbar,  was  by 
that  time  dead,  and  in  her  grave.  I«dy 
Georgiana  could  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
formation she  had  already  given,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  mustering  what  evi- 
dence could  be  obtained  to  the  facts  whidi 
the  young  woman  had  stated  on  her  death- 
bed. 

To  obtain  from  the  Professor  some  corro- 
boration of  the  statement,  seemed  the  first 
step  to  be  taken ;  and  as  the  dder  Mr. 
Janeway,  who  notwithstanding  his  fantastic 
manner  and  address,  was  a  sound  and  an 
expert  lawyer,  Mr.  Law  deemed  it  prudent, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Miss 
Dunbar's,  to  associate  him  with  himself 
in  the  investigation  he  was  about  to  make 
in  preparing  the  matter  to  be  brought 
before  the  public   court.      Mr.  Janeway 
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entered  into  the  business  with  a  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  dear  Dundauvie  friends, 
that  gave  to  all  his  movements  an  alertness 
that  amazed  and  confounded  his  more 
steady  and  solid  assodate,  Mr.  Law.  He 
skipped  and  frisked,  and  twisted  himself 
into  antic  shapes  and  gestures,  like  a 
playful  spaniel  or  young  Newfoundland 
dog  in  a  gamesome  mood  when  exuberantly 
happy,  so  that  Mr.  Law,  for  a  few  minutes, 
doubted  whether  it  were  a  sane  Christian 
that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  undertaking,  or 
some  fantastical  heathen  juggler  hired  to 
make  antics  at  a  public  show.  '^  You  must 
remember,''  said  Mr.  Janeway,  suddenly 
settling  down  into  a  rational  manner  and 
attitude,  **  that  our  excellent  friend,  the 
Professor,  has  a  rich  imagination,  which  is 
delectable  in  common  conversation ;« but  as 
far  as  concerns  facts  required  for  the  ends 
of  pubtic  or  private  justice,  I  would  advise 
that  the  sheriff  of  Ballybirsal,  who  is  my 
particular  friend,  should  be  prepared  to 
take  his  evidence    at   once,  without  our 
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having  any  negociation  with  the  Professor 
beforehand/' 

The  Professor,  who  had  exhausted  the 
hospitality  of  his  friends,  was  constrained 
at  last  to  dip  into  his  coffers,  and  was  now 
living  at  his  own  expense  in  hired  lodgings 
at  Ballybirsal,  so  that  an  interview  with 
him  was  easily  obtained.  Punctual  to  the 
hour  of  appointment,  he  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  sheriff,  where  that  gentleman, 
in  presence  of  Messrs.  Janeway  and  Law, 
obtained  from  him  the  following  answers  to 
the  queries  addressed  to  him  : 

*^  How  long  is  it  since  you  returned 
from  the  West  Indies?"  asked  the 
Sheriff. 

"  My  good  Sir,  my  worthy  Lord  Sheriff," 
replied  the  Professor,  after  a  pause,  ^*  tdl 
me  wherefore  you  ask  that  question,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  Bat 
if  I  am  to  be  hooked  into  any  kind  of  ugly 
scrape,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  must  certainly 
decline.  I  hate  disputes  of  every  sort. 
I  never  abetted  quarrels.    I  was  the  em- 
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blem  of  peace  wherever  I  went,  and 
often  settled  points  that  nobody  else 
could." 

"  I  wish  yon  may  be  able  to  settle  this 
point,"  interposed  Mr.  Janeway.  "  My 
dear  Professor,  we  are  all  here  met  as 
friends  in  the  cause  of  friends  whom  we 
love  and  respect.  You  have  heard  as  well 
as  we  what  distress  has  been  occasioned  to 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  his  family  by  a  claim  of 
succession  to  his  estate  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  A  few  simple  questions 
answered  by  you  may  assist  the  cause  of 
justice,  whichever  way  it  lies." 

**  I  see  clearly  now,"  cried  the  Professor, 
greatly  relieved,  ''  1  never  could  talk  in  the 
dark.  But  what  can  my  coming  home 
have  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  "^Sheriff,  coming 
round  to  the  point  whence  he  had  started, 
''how  many  years  is  it  since  you  re- 
turned ?" 

"  Seven  years.  Will  that  suit  your 
purpose  ?"  replied  the  Professor. 

F  3 
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Whatever  is  the  fact  will  suit/'  said  Mr* 
Jane  way.  ^'  What  vessel  did  yoa  return 
in?" 

"  The  Ostrich." 

**  And  were  there  any  men  taken  oa 
board  belonging  to  the  —  regiment  ?" 

''  There  was  a  small  detachment  ord^ed 
home  on  account  of  bad  health." 

*'  Was  there  one  among  them  named 
David  Dunbar  ?" 

^'  There  was  a  man  called  Dunbar,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  his  Christian  name;  be 
was  a  fine,  obliging,  honest  fellow.  He  had 
a  strong  sea  chest," — 

"Yes,  Sir,"  interrupted  the  Sheriff,  **and 
was  he  a  married  man  or  a  single  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  Professor 
much  perplexed,  "  but  if  you  would  give 
me  time,  my  wdtthy  Sir,  I  could  furnish 
you  with  a  proper  statement  when  I 
have  recsdled  all  these  matters  to  my  re- 
collection." 

The  Sheriff  knew  that  the  Professor  had 
an  exuberant  imagination,  and  judged  that 
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his  Bimple,  unpremeditated  statements  were 
most  to  be  relied  upon. 

*^  And  what  became  of  this  man  Dun- 
bar ?'*  inquired  he. 

"  He  died,  my  good  Sir,  owing  to  the 
stupidity  of  a.  blundering  fellow  who  ought 
to  have  been  tried  for  manslaughter,  for 
neglecting  to  give  him  the  medicine  I  pre- 
scribed; and,'*  continued  the  Professor, 
'*  he  might  have  been  alive  and  well  at  this 
day  had  my  advice  been  followed/' 

''  And  is  this  all  of  Dunbar's  history," 
rejoined  his  interrogator,  'Uhat  you  re- 
member or  are  acquainted  with  ?" 

*'My  good  Lord  Sheriff,"  replied  the 
Professor,  **  my  memory,  you  may  perceive, 
si  quite  unimpaired,  although  you  may 
see  clearly.  Sir,  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  once 
was ;  and  such  evidence  as  I  am  able  to 
give  is  heartily  at  your  service ;  but  you 
may  also  understand  clearly.  Sir,  that  one 
like  me  who  has  had  such  vast  experience 
in  life,  or  in  simple  truth  who  has  seen  so 
much,  could  not  be  supposed  to  keep  such 
matters  always  in  remembrance,  or,  as  it 
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were,  in  vulgar  colloquial  phrase,  have  them 
always  at  my  finger  ends.  I  who  have  had 
whole  regiments  under  my  medical  supeiin- 
tendence  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bear  in  mind  the  particular  case  of  every 
individual  soldier ;  but  I  was  going  to  men- 
tion the  reason  I  remembered  the  case  of  this 
chance  patient  so  well  was,  that  he  obliged 
me,  out  of  gratitude  no  doubt,  honest,  good 
fellow.  I  had  some  incomparably  beautifial 
conques  and  other  fine  specimens  of  great 
value,  which  I  was  bringing  home.  The 
package  in  which  they  were,  was  rather 
flimsy,  and  during  the  voyage  the  seams 
rent  and  gave  away:  this  soldier  had  a 
large  old  sea  chest  very  strong,  made  of 
oak ;  it  was  of  no  use  to  him,  he  had  but  a 
few  loose  articles  of  apparel  in  it.  I  got  it 
from  him,  for  a  very  handsome  remunera- 
tion no  doubt;  I  unpacked  my  precious 
shells  and  curiosities,  and  transferred  them 
to  it  without  delay. 

''And  do  you  still  possess  the  box? 
inquired  Mr.  Janeway. 

"  To  be  sure,  my  good  Sir,"  replied  the 
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Professor ;  **  it  remains  unpacked  to  this 
day,  for  the  commodities  are  of  so  brittle  a 
nature,  and  I  have  been  a  mere  sojourner 
from  place  to  place,  that  the  chest  has  never 
been  so  much  as  opened.  I  have  only  now 
purchased  a  house  which  I  mean  to  deco- 
rate in  the  most  superb  fashion,  and  these 
very  ornaments  which  I  speak  of  will  fur- 
nish an  ebony  cabinet  which  I  have,  that 
Britain,  I  believe,*  worthy  Mr.  Janeway, 
cannot  produce  its  equal.'' 

To  have  interrupted  the  Professor  in  the 
account  of  his  proposed  costly  establish- 
ment would  probably  have  defeated  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation ;  and  after  he  had  astonished  the 
Sheriff  with  a  description  of  beds  with 
posts  of  solid  gold,  and  curtain  tassels,  and 
festoons  with  rubies  and  other  precious 
stones  intermixed,  that  patient  functionary 
made  the  simple  interrogation,  ^'  Is  there 
any  name  upon  the  sea  chest  ?" 

"None,"  replied  the  Professor,  "but 
there    were    some  old  papers    and  loos^ 
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rabbish  lying  in  the  bottom,  I  remember, 
which  I  allowed  to  remain  as  a  sort  of  lair 
for  my  valuable  wares.  If  it  would  be  of 
any  service  in  this  matter,  when  I  remove 
by  and  by  to  my  new  house  and  arrange 
the  said  cabinet,  I  may  glance  over  these 
papers,  and  if  they  contain  anything  that 
can  be  of  use,  they  are  heartily  at  your 
service/* 

"Nay,"  said  the  Sheriff.  "  this  matter 
will  brook  no  delay  of  that  kind ;  I  will, 
together  with  these  gentlemen,  proceed,  if 
you  please,  Sir,  with  you  to  your  lodgings 
and  examine  the  box.  Your  great  friendship 
for  the  respected  family  of  Dundauvie  will, 
I  hope,  reconcile  you  to  so  inconvenient 
an  investigation  at  this*  time." 

"My  good  Sir,"  said  the  Professor,."! 
would  go  over  the  whole  globe  to  serve 
the  Dundauvie  family,  or  indeed  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  I  am  well 
accustomed  to  matters  of  this  kind :  indeed 
I  may  say  1  was  the  dispenser  of  equity 
wherever  I  went.    There,  in  our  island,  I 
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was  the  arbiter  of  every  cause ;  when  they 
could  not  obtain  justice,  or  find  satisfac- 
tory eyidence,  I  was  always  applied  to,  and 
everjrthing  became  clear  as  day.  Indeed, 
Sir,  it  became  quite  proverbial  throughout 
the  colony,  and  whenever  I  appeared  they 
used  to  exclaim,  '  There  comes  Tell-the- 
truth,  we'll  get  justice  from  him  !* " 

While  the  Professor  was  thus  enlarging 
on  his  own  high  integrity,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding  to  his  lodgings.  The  fragile  orna* 
ments  enclosed  in  the  sea  chest  were 
speedily  dislodged,  and  underneath  the 
soft  bedding  of  cotton  which  protected 
them,  were  found  a  loose  parcel  of  letters 
and  scraps  of  newspapers,  and  an  old 
Bible. 

The  Professor  had,  for  once  in  his  life, 
not  overrated  his  good  luck  in  being  the 
means  of  bringing  truth  to  light ;  for  on  the 
fly  leaf  of  the  bible  was  recorded  the  mar- 
riage of  David  Dunbar,  Private  in  the  — 
regiment,  and  -  Flora  -  Briggs  ;  and  there 
also  was  registered  the  birth  of  their  son. 
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with    this    rude    stanza    written    under- 
neath : 

Far  over  the  salt  seas,  in  St.  \^noeat'8  Isle, 
My  infant  dear  did  enter  this  world  of  strife ; 

May  Providence  defend  the  babe  and  on  him  smile. 
And  long  preserve  his  dear  and  precious  life. 

DAVZO  nUITBAS. 

These  entries  seemed  to  be  in  the  hand  writ- 
ing of  the  said  David  Dunbar,  as  might  be 
judged  from  comparing  them  with  a  few 
letters  in  the  same  hand  addressed  to  his 
wife.  There  were  also  some  letters  firom 
Flora  addressed  to  him  ;  in  short,  the  whole 
evidence  was  so  complete  that  the  party 
employed  in  the  investigation  were 
perfectly  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
delight.  The  Professor  roared  with  ecstacy, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  take  the  whole 
merit  of  the  discovery  to  himself.  None 
disputed  his  claims ;  they  were  too  intent 
upon  settling  the  matter  on  certain  and 
secure  grounds. 
The  proofs  of  this  flimsy  conspiracy  thus 
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providentially  found  out,  were  soon  corro- 
borated by  the  disclosures  which  were 
afterwards  obtained  from  Mr.  Custard,  and 
the  ill-put-together  machinery  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Before  the  matter  was  brought  thus 
faf ,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  Mrs.  Melville,  and 
her  daughters  had  returned  to  Dundauvie, 
to  be  followed  by  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Preston,  as  soon  as  the  engagements  of  the 
former  could  allow  him  to  leave  town.  We 
forbear  to  follow  out  step,  by  step  the 
unfolding  of  the  clumsy  scheme  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  Dundauvie,  which  was  sud- 
denly dissipated  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Siclike,  whose  name  had  become 
odious  in  the  country,  went  abroad,  and 
shortly  afterwards  advertised  his  estate  for 
sale ;  it  remained  long  in  the  market,  none 
would  engage  in  such  a  purchase,  although 
the  price  was  gradually  lowered.  It  was 
shunned  like  a  haunted  house,  or  the 
abode  where  recent  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. In  course  of  time  Mr.  Snell 
snapped  up  the  bargain,  and  now  lives 
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there  as  if  on  quarantiiie,  for  every  body 
passes  by  in  haste  as  they  would  by  a  Chcdera 
Hospital,  or  a  place  where  the  plague  was 
pent  up ;  or  they  take  a  circuitous  route  as 
they  would  to  avoid  an  atmosphere  tainted 
by  the  deadly  exhalations  of  the  Upas  tree. 
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CHAPTER  DC. 

One  instant  snatched  his  trembling  soul  to  hell. 


FOFB's   ILIAD. 


A  SUMMER  storm  of  wind  and  dashing 
rain  blackened  the  sky  and  was  laying 
waste  the  fertile  places  of  the  country. 
The  gardens,  corn-fields,  and  orchards, 
were  ravaged  by  the  tempest,  and  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  shattered  and  broken, 
hung  dripping  to  the  ground.  It  had  been 
a  cold,  incessant  penetrating  rain,  which  had 
lasted  for  several  successive  days,  unen- 
livened by  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  air 
and  earth  were  chilled,  and  the  genial 
influences  of  summer  seemed  hopelessly 
fled  in  that  brief  space  of  time  in  which 
nature  appeared,  as  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  to  be 
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undoing  her  own  bright  work  and  laying 
low  the  hopes  of  the  hanrest.  Bnt  there 
are  wide  tracts  of  barren  earth,  where  the 
elements  in  their  fiiry  find  nothing  to  con- 
tend withy  and  nothing  to  destroy;  or 
where  nature,  in  her  blandest  mood,  may 
shed  down  her  sweetest  influences  and 
produce  no  verdure:  So  in  the  moral 
world  there  are  regions  of  barren  in- 
tellect, over  which  may  sweep  the  rough 
currents  of  moral  correction,  or  upon  whidi 
may  shine  the  influences  of  divine  benevo- 
lence, but  it  is  all  in  vain. 

There  was  one  small  bleak  district  where 
the  storm  might  howl  as  it  listed,  and  like 
the  robber  breaking  into  the  poor  man's 
stronghold,  find  no  spoil.  At  length  the 
rain  gradually  abated,  and  the  wind  died 
away.  The  ground  dried,  and  the  atmos- 
phere purified  of  its  storms,  presented  a 
clear,  blue,  unclouded  aspect,  which,  as 
the  twilight  approached,  overcast  and 
deepened  into  a  dull,  grey,  characterless 
sky  with  a  few  summer  stars  twinkling  out, 
and  then  disappearing. 
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In  Heaven  there  is  no  night,  there  are  no 
deeds  of  darkness.  But  it  was  dark,  dark 
midnight  on  earth  —  like  the  darkness 
which  might  be  felt  in  ungodly  Egypt; 
and  the  blackness  of  that  starless,  moonless 
night,  overspread  the  heath  more  porten- 
tously where  stood  the  hut  of  old  Mr. 
Vicarman.  It  was  as  if  Heaven  had 
stretched  out  a  thicker  cloud  there  to 
interpose  a  screen  between  it  and  earth. 
Sounds  which  before  had  never  been  heard 
issued  from  that  outcast's  dwelling.  Years 
had  passed  since  human  voices  in  the  inter- 
change of  discourse,  either  in  amity  or  in 
discord,  had  been  heard  under  that  roof. 
But  portentous  sounds  now  issued  forth : 
voices  in  altercation  and  argument ;  words 
of  entreaty,  words  of  reproach  and  then  of 
open  strife ;  and  then  a  scuffle,  a  dispensing 
of  blows  as  well  as  of  reproaches,  fierce 
struggles  of  personal  conflict,  bitterness 
and  cursing,  and  imavailing  cries  to  God 
for  help,  and  then  the  door  of  the  hovel 
burst  open,  and  the  angry  sounds  broke  out 
into  the  open  air.    Oh!  how  evil  spirits 
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laugh  and  rejoicei  in  their  silent  haunts 
over  the  earth,  to  view  the  outbreaking! 
of  the  human  passions.  Two  figures  burst 
out  at  the  cottage  door.  He  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  had 
interposed  his  very  dark  clouds.  But  the 
guilt  is  registered  in  his  book  of  accoont 
Demons,  the  only  spectators,  looked  on  de- 
lighted at  the  afiray.  The  two  struggled, 
and  took  God's  name  in  vain.  Darkness 
and  distance  veiled  the  action  from  aB 
human  sight ;  and  no  human  ear  heard  the 
trampling  of  feet  on  the  ground,  the  groans 
of  overcome  resistance,  the  thrust  of  tbe 
victor,  and  the  slash  with  the  deadly  wca* 
pen,  the  hewing  through  of  bone  and 
muscle,  the  heavy  fall  upon  the  sod,  and 
the  death  groan,  and  then  the  light,  swift 
step  of  the  murderer,  atf  he  hurried  away, 
under  the  curse  of  God.  The  light  foot* 
step,  which  proclaimed  that  the  deed  was 
done,  which,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
victim  may  be,  is  regarded  as  the  deepest 
crime  that  man  can  perpetrate  against  his 
fellow.     Life  for  life ;  yea,  all  that  a  man 
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has  will  he  give  for  his  life — be  that  life  ever 
so  miserable.  life,  the  only  time  of  hope, 
and  the  only  seed-time  for  eternity  and 
season  of  repentance,  '^  thine  eye  shall  not 
pity  him''  who  takes  it  away ! 

A  bright  and  a  bnming  snn  arose  on 
the  following  morning.  The  season  in  its 
strange  freaks,  and  with  those  irregularities 
of  climate  to  which  philosophers  and  stu* 
dents  of  the  physical  sciences  assign  rules, 
had  changed  in  a  few  hours  from  chilling, 
dispiriting,  blighting  cold,  to  sultry,  burning 
beat.  A  week  passed  away,  when  the  two 
huntsmen,  who  had  rode  that  way  some  time 
before,  rode  past  again.  A  buzz  of  carrion 
flies  suddenly  rose  up  from  a  putrifying 
bloody  carcass.  The  ghastly,  grim  old 
miser,  with  his  head  almost  dissevered  from 
the  trunk,  lay  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
too  frightful  for  portraiture.  The  hunts- 
men rode  on,  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  and  told  the  dreadful  tale  to  the 
nearest  justice. 

The  swift  haste  of  official  inquiry  followed 
up  the  information.     Eager  for  the  issue  of 
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the  inquest  upon  the  fearful  carcass,  a 
crowd  firom  all  parts  of  the  surroonding 
country  soon  assembled  on  the  spot  to 
see  a  spectacle  too  horrible  for  human  eyes 
to  look  upon,  and  not  one  of  whom  would 
have  come  to  visit  the  miserable  man  in 
his  life-timCi  though  it  had  been  to  save 
both  his  soul  and  body  together.  Noae 
need  boast  of  their  powers  of  popular  attrac- 
tion ;  a  dead  carrion  is  as  good  as  a  living 
orator. 

The  coroner  and  jury  met ;  the  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  a  verdict  was  retunied 
of  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  X 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him. 

To  resent  the  injury  that  the  malice  of 
unprincipled  men  had  done  them,  was  not 
the  desire  of  any  member  of  the  Dundauvie 
family.  Too  much  rejoiced  that  the  wicked 
machinations  had  been  unfolded,  they  had 
no  design  of  inflicting,  by  means  of  the 
law,  those  penalties  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy,  which  they  so 
richly  merited.  On  the  contrary,  they 
from  the  heart  forgave  the  injury,  and  the 
predominant  feeling  in  all  their  hearts  was 
thankfulness  to  the  Divine  Being  who  dis- 
poses all  events,  that  their  miserable  hours 
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of  anxiety  were  at  an  end^  and  the  storm 
averted  that  had  threatened  to  wreck  their 
domestic  happiness. 

As  a  proof  that  their  forgiveness  ¥ras  real, 
it  manifested  itself  in  outward  acts.  Their 
evil-hearted  neighbour  Captain  Emslie  was 
now  suddenly  prostrated  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing intolerable  bodily  anguish.  The  des- 
cription of  his  malady  was  so  fearful  that 
it  drew  pity  from  the  kind  hearts  of  the 
family  of  Dundauvie ;  and  such  attentions 
as  Christian  and  neighbourly  sympathy 
could  devise  were  paid  to  him  from  the 
time  that  the  accounts  of  his  serious  illness 
arrived. 

Besides  sincere  inquiries  and  other 
marks  of  beneficence  and  good  will,  the 
most  choice  fruits  which  the  hot  boose 
produced  were  from  time  to  time  dispatched 
by  the  hands  of  Mc  lintick,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  following  epistle  from  Miss 
Dunbar  was  intended  to  convey  consolation 
to  his  wife  and  family. 
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'*  Mrs.  Captain  Emslie, 

^'  I  hear  of  the  dangerous  indisposition  of 
your  husband,  Captain  Emslie,  which 
grieves  the  feeling  heart  of  my  sister  Lady 
Dundauvie  and  of  Mr.  Dunbar  himself,  and 
also  of  your  humble  servant.  A  pine-apple 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  you  do  not  grow 
these  fruits  in  your  own  garden,  may  be 
cooling  and  refreshing  to  the  invalid  ;  or  if 
there  be  any  other  thing  within  the  four 
comers  of  Dundauvie  that  he  would  wish, 
you  may  command  it. 

''Mrs.  Captain  Emslie's 
"  Humble  servant^ 
"  Christan  Dunbar." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
Mc  lintick  arrived  at  the  Captain's 
house  ;  two  persons  on  horseback  rode  up 
to  the  door  at  the  same  moment  with 
him :  the  one  was  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  the  other  was  Mrs.  Emslie's 
brother.  The  thr^e  entered  the  house 
together;     the    younger    children    of  the 
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family  were  peeping  out  of  comers  in  the 
lobby  eyeing  the  strangers  with  curiosity. 
A  woman  servant  met  the  visitors,  uid 
directed  them  to  an  open  door  at  the 
extremity  of  the  passage.  It  was  the  room 
where  the  sick  man  lay.  Mc  Lintick  made 
bold  to  enter  along  with  the  clergyman 
and  Mrs.  Emslie's  brother. 

The  chamber  of  death  looked  towards 
the  west ;  the  glare  of  a  brilliant  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  windows.  The  room 
was  filled  with  Mrs.  Emslie's  relatives 
and  friendsi  countrymen  and  women, 
assembled  after  their  work  hours  to  render 
their  services  and  give  their  attendance  for 
the  night.  The  entrance  of  the  clenyman 
caused  some  commotion  among  them;  a 
distressing  sound  of  laborious  breathing 
was  heard  to  issue  from  the  bed.  The  cur- 
tains were  partially  open  at  one  side  and 
disclosed  the  figure  of  the  sick  man  whose 
hours  were  shortly  to  be  numbered. 

Mrs.  Emslie  approached  him  and  said, 
softly,  **  Here  is  Mr.  Fleming  come  to  see 
you ;  my  brother  has  brought  him." 
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A  loud  oath  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  man,  and  he  cursed  the  officiousness 
of  his  brother-in-law  for  introducing  so 
unwelcome  a  visitor  to  his  presence. 

**  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Fleming,  in  a  gentle 
tone  of  reproof,  "  is  this  a  time,  when  you 
are  just  about  to  enter  into  the  presence 
of  your  Creator,  to  profane  his  sacred 
name  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  the  dying  man  with  as 
much  readiness  as  in  the  days  of  his  best 
health,  '*  if  I  had  wanted  a  clergyman,  my 
friend  Mr.  Rough  was  surely  the  proper 
one.  I  wAs  only  afraid  he  would  take  it 
amiss.'' 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Mrs.  Emslle,  dilating 
upon  his  apology  with  that  regard  for 
trifling  and  transient  concerns,  which  in 
such  a  season  is  appalling  to  any  one  who 
views  the  things  of  eternity  in  their  fearful 
odds  of  preponderance  to  the  things  of  time, 
**  yes,  he  is  afraid  Mr.  Rough  will  think  it 
strange  not  to  have  sent  for  him ;  but  my 
brother  was  acquainted  with  you,  and  went 
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for  you  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of 


us." 


The  life  of  a  patient  has  been  known  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  punctilios  of  two  phy- 
sicians, whose  practice  ran  counter  to  eadi 
other.  But  Mr.  Fleming  was  no  man  of 
that  spirit ;  the  human  soul  he  knew  to  be 
so  inexpressibly  precious  that  no  point  of 
etiquette  between  him  and  a  fellow  labourer 
would  have  made  him  shrink  from  pre- 
scribing the  only  remedy  for  the  perishing 
sinner.  Though  fixed  by  Providence  to 
minister  in  a  particular  locality,  his  pa- 
rish  like  that  of  Wesley  was  the  whole 
world.  Yea,  his  heart  and  soul  yearned 
for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human 
family,  and  his  prayers  and  good  wishes 
embraced  them  all. 

''Friend,"  said  he  solemnly,  approach- 
ing Captain  Emslie,  'Mt  is  not  what  Mr« 
Rough  thinks,  or  what  any  man  thinks, 
that  ought  to  concern  you  at  this  awful 
moment ;  but  it  is  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  thinks,    who  is  to  be  your  judge, 
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and  whose  doctrines,  I  fear,  you  have  des* 
pised.  It  is  what  He  thinks,  and  how  He 
will  judge  of  you,  that  ought  to  be  all  your 
concern.  This  is  my  first,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance will  be  my  last  visit  to  you ;  to-mor* 
row,  and  you  will  have  it  no  more  in  your 
power  to  hear  the  offer  of  mercy  and  par- 
don. You  are  this  night  a  dying  man ; 
and  you  are  on  the  brink  of  an  invisible 
world — an  unknown  and  an  incompre- 
hensible eternity.  May  the  Spirit  of 
truth  open  your  heart  to  receive  the 
things  that  belong  to  your  everlasting 
peace." 

"  Your*e  ower  hard  on  that  man — far  ower 
hard.  It's  a  shame  to  speak  to  him  that 
gait,  and  him  in  sic  a  weakly  state,''  said 
an  old  crone  that  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  who  happened  to  be  Mrs.  Emslie's 
mother. 

"  Woman,"  replied  Mr.  Fleming,  shocked 
at  the  derisive  manner  in  which  she  had 
interrupted  him.  "  Woman,  in  a  very  few 
hours  that  man  will  be  in  eternity;  and 
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then  he  will  have  little  cause  to  thank  you 
for  putting  off  the  evU  day/' 

*'  What  ails  ye  at  him/'  rejoined  the 
rude  and  graceless  old  woman,  **  the  man's 
heen  a  gude  man  to  my  douchter,  and  a 
gude  faither  to  his  bairns,  and  a  gade 
master  to  his  servants.  He  has  keepit  a' 
baith  claith-like,  and  weel  fed  aboat  his 
house.  He's  been  anither  sort  o'  a  better 
freend  to  the  puir  and  the  labouring  classes 
than  your  haughty,  paughty,  pridefu  Lairds 
that  look  upon  a'  beneath  them  as  draff 
and  sand.  He  can  account  to  his  aia 
Master  for  his  ain  conduct,  and  no  to  yoo, 
that's  a  puir  sinner  like  himsel  or  ooy  o* 
the  lave  o'  us." 

*^  Hush,  mother,  I  say ;  that  is  a  mioister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  I  warn  you  to  respect 
him,"  said  her  son,  sternly ;  and  the  glance 
of  his  eye  seemed  to  make  the  wicked  old 
woman  quail  beneath  it. 

**  Friend,"  said  Mr.  Fleming,  turning 
again  to  Captain  Emslie ;  "  listen  to  me 
for  once.    It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have 
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it  in  my  power  to  speak  to  you,  and  the 
last  time  you  will  hear.  Will  you  join  with 
me  in  a  prayer  for  God's  grace  and  mercy, 
even  at  the  last  hour  ?" 

An  indistinct  grumble  in  the  throat  was 
all  the  dying  man's  reply.  Mr.  Fleming 
approached  close  to  the  bed,  and  raised  his 
hands  in  prayer.  Mrs.  EmsUe  stood  at 
the  foot  and  chafed  the  patient's  feet  and 
limbs,  which  were  already  cold  and  power- 
less. The  upper  half  of  his  body  only  re- 
tained life. 

Mrs.  Emslie's  brother  and  sister,  and 
Mc  Lintick  and  several  others  knelt  down. 
The  hardened  old  woman  sat  still  in  her 
Beat  with  a  look  of  unconcern  and  apathy. 
Mr.  Fleming  commenced  his  solemn  appeal. 
But  scarcely  had  be  begun  when  an  inter- 
ruption took  place  by  the  entrance  of  the 
doctor.  If  a  man  neglect  through  a  long 
life  the  means  of  grace,  how  small  is  his 
opportunity  at  the  last  hour ! 

"  He  is  fast  going,"  said  the  medical  man 
in  a  whisper  to  Mrs.  Emslie.  **  You  need 
not  trouble  him  with  the  blister.    I  may 

G  3 
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call  again  to-mOTrow ;  but  it  will  then  be 
all  over.  Take  care  of  yoorself/'  added  he 
cheerfully  to  the  demure  mistress  as  he 
left  the  room ;  and  as  he  stepped  throng 
the  passage,  he  chucked  the  servant  girl, 
who  opened  the  door  for  him,  under  the 
chin.  Human  life  was  of  as  little  acooont 
to  the  doctor  as  the  leaves  he  switched  off 
from  the  hedge-row  with  his  whip  as  he 
passed  along  to  his  phaeton. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Fleming  had  again  coin- 
posed  himself  to  prayer.  But  the  patient 
was  seized  with  a  tremendous  spasm. 
''Oh  hell  and  death,  what  is  this?'' 
screamed  the  dying  man  in  an  agony. 
His  wife  raised  him  up  while  her  mother 
administered  a  few  drops  to  relieve  the 
paroxysm.  ''  Take  away  that  old  wretdi," 
cried  the  sufferer. 

''  Old  wretch,  indeed,"'  muttered  the 
woman.  ''  I've  gotten  my  thanks  for  a' 
my  trouble,  I  think.  But  old  or  no  old 
you  would  gie  the  lugs  out  o'  your  head  to 
hae  had  some  o'  my  years  added  to  your 
Ufel" 
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*'  Be  at  peace,  unhappy,  miserable, 
woman,"  said  Mr.  Fleming.  ''  This  is  the 
most  deplorable  scene  I  ever  was  called 
upon  to  witness.  Oh  Lord  have  mercy, 
have  mercy  on  this  man's  soul ;''  and  Mr. 
Fleming,  with  intense  fervency,  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  earnest  supplication.  Another 
groan  was  heard  from  the  patient,  and 
another  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain — 
perhaps  it  was  not  in  vain — ^it  might  be 
imploring  his  mercy.  God  alone  knows 
the  import  of  that  final  invocation ;  but 
another  and  another  groan  succeeded,  and 
then  all  was  still  for  ever : — the  spirit  had 
gone  to  its  destination,  and  nothing  was 
left  but  a  lifeless  mass  of  putrifying  clay. 

Mc  Lintick  could  not  have  formed  into 
language,  nor  arranged  into  distinct  ideas 
those  reflections  which  would  readily  have 
occurred  to  the  Christian  philosopher  or 
moralist  in  common  with  himself.  But 
naturally  impressed  with  the  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed,  involving  the  awful  cer- 
tainty that  a  soul  had  just  passed  to  its 
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great  account,  and  unalterable  destination, 
he  rode  thoughtfully  homewards ;  but  with 
the  unaccountable  propensity  which  people 
seem  to  have  to  convey  speedy  intelligeuce 
of  such  an  event  as  that  which  had  taken 
place,  he  turned  off  the  toll  road,  and  took 
a  short  cut  through  bye-ways,  along  rough 
cart-tracks,  over  fields  and  among  planting. 
Having  entered  the  Dundauvie  estate, 
and  pursuing  his  way  by  the  side  of  a 
low  turf  wall  that  squared  off  spme  com 
fields,  he  proceeded  till  he  entered  a  dense 
dark  wood,  where  the  setting  sun  gleamed 
at  intervals  through  the  breaks^  and  the 
wood-pigeon  mourned  piteously.  Emerg- 
ing  from  the  wood  at  the  opposite  side, 
the  ground  rose  in  a  long  high  ridge, 
topped  by  a  young  plantation  of  scared 
a  foot  high.  Riding  along  by  the  base 
of  this  hillock  he  came  round  to  the 
other  side,  where  a  dark  wood .  again  shel- 
tered the  ground  ;  and  in  the  bend  of 
the  planting,  facing  the  rising  ground, 
stood  a  rural  habitation  falling  to  ruins. 
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It  was  the  long  deserted  cottage  of  the 
Mettlefits,  banished  for  ever  from  the 
estate.  The  western  wall  of  the  house 
had  fallen ;  but  part  of  the  roof»  still  sup- 
ported by  the  opposite  wall^  hung  down 
nearly  to  the  floor.  The  small  patch  of 
garden  ground  was  covered  with  the  stones 
and  rubbish  of  the  tenementi  and  across 
the  pathway  that  led  to  the  door,  lay  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse.  Two  or  three  large 
ash  trees  overtopped  the  ruin,  and  through 
their  branches  the  sun  glared  askance 
upon  the  desolation.  At  Mc  lintick's  ap- 
proach a  cat  ran  across  the  sward,  and 
darted  in  at  the  window  of  the  hovel. 

This  place,  which  was  shunned  by  all 
the  tenantry  of  the  estate  as  a  spot  of 
evil  omen,  suggested  to  Mc  Lintick's  mind 
a  fresh  train  of  reflections ;  and  as  he 
concluded  the  remainder  of  his  journey 
homewards,  he  enumerated  to  himself  all 
the  advantages  of  the  situation  which 
Archie  had  forfeited.  These  were  a  free 
house,  a  cow's  grass,  good  wages,  four 
lades  of  meal  yearly,  besides  many  other 
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perquisites,  which  Mc  lintick  did  not 
fail  to  sum  up  minutely  in  his  calculatioD, 
and  others  which  over  and  above,  Mrs. 
Marrowbone  averred,  were  of  An^hie's 
own  appropriation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Yes,  'tis  the  band 
Of  death  I  feel  press  heavy  on  my  vitals. 

HBNBT    KIBKB   WHITB. 

Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Preston  as  soon  as 
the  arrangements  of  the  former  permitted 
made  preparations  to  visit  Scotland.  With 
joyful  anticipations  they  prosecuted  their 
journey  northward,  longing  once  more  to 
see  Dundauvie's  venerated  walls,  and  to 
mingle  in  its  domestic  joys  with  those  be- 
loved objects  of  solicitude  and  affection 
that  dwelt  within  them. 

A  remarkable  and  painful  scene  which 
took  place  at  the  inn  at  Darlington,  where 
they  lodged  for  a  night,  somewhat  marred 
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the  pleasure  of  their  journey.  They  were 
awakened  at  midnight  by  the  most  melan- 
choly sounds  of  distress  issuing  from  a 
chamber  near  their  own. 

The  voice  was  at  first  more  loud,  bat 
gradually  sunk  down  into  the  continuous 
feeble  moaning  of  exhausted  nature,  strag- 
gling in  its  last  agonies.  It  was  evidently 
a  female  voice.  Lady  Preston's  tender 
heart  at  once  impelled  her  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  distress.  She  rang  for  lights  and 
assistance,  and  hastening  on  her  dressing 
gown,  she  proceeded,  followed  by  Sir  Ri- 
chards towards  the  door  whence  issued  the 
pitiable  sounds. 

A  woman  servant  speedily  attended  with 
a  light.  The  chamber  door  was  fastened, 
but  it  yielded  to  Sir  Richard's  strength.  A 
light  was  burning  on.  a  table,  near  which 
there  sat  a  lady  so  emaciated  and  bloodless 
in  her  aspect,  that  but  for  the  melancholy 
moaning,  now  like  the  last  faint  noouming 
sighs  of  a  dying  infant,  she  would  have 
seemed  as  if  death  had  already  claimed  her 
as  his  own. 
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But,  alas  !  she  was  not  dead.  She  was 
in  the  most  deplorable  stage  of  hopeless 
despondency.  She  was  passively  carried 
away  to  a  place  of  rest  and  safety.  Writing 
materials  were  on  the  table  and  some  papers 
were  strewn  upon  the  floor.  Among  the 
articles  on  the  table  was  an  empty  purse, 
which  Lady  Preston  recognised  to  be  the 
one  her  father  had  lost  many  years  before, 
and  which  had  been  wrought  by  herself. 
And  there  lay  beside  it  a  letter  recently 
written,  as  if  in  the  prospect  of  immediate 
dissolution,  and  addressed  to  Frederick. 
The  dejected  mother,  long  habituated  to 
intense  mental  suffering,  was  driven  to  that 
extreme  depression,  that  the  overstrained 
mind  and  nerves  made  the  melancholy  suf- 
ferer feel  that  the  moment  of  her  long 
wished  for  departure  had  at  length  arrived. 
A  fragment  of  paper  on  which  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry,  contained  these  verses,  the 
last  effort  of  her  mind  and  of  her  pen,  and 
apparently  meant  for  her  own  epitaph : 

In  that  deep  grave  there  lies 
A  heart  of  care, 
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And  now  are  closed  the  eyes 
Oft  raised  in  prayer. 

Oh !  'tis  an  easy  hed. 

The  sleep  how  sweet ! 
Soft  rest  the  aching  head 

And  weary  feet. 

The  winter's  piercing  chill 

Is  felt  no  more. 
The  active  hands  are  still. 

Their  task  is  o'er ! 

Poor  sad  soul !  would  indeed  that  it  bad 
pleased  God  to  release  thee  from  the  bond- 
age of  this  miserable  world.  But  a  long 
exile  awaited  thee  from  that  land  of  ligbt 
and  liberty,  for  which  thy  faithful  and  pure 
spirit  so  earnestly  yearned.  The  appointed 
time  had  not  arrived  for  thee  to  pass  into 
the  heavenly  Canaan  of  thy  much-desired 
rest.  Alas  I  the  hody  and  the  soul  were 
destined  to  remain  for  a  time  in  captivity 
together  on  this  side  the  Jordan,  fettered 
with  those  mysterious  honds,  which  Satan 
rivets  when  permitted  to  bring  the  human 
intellect  under  the  thraldom  of  his  tempta- 
tions. 
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But  take  comfort,  thou  melancholy  af- 
flicted one.  His  tyranny  will  soon  be  over. 
A  messenger  of  mercy  and  peace  will  soon 
open  the  doors  of  thy  midnight  prison,  and 
let  thee  escape  to  thy  home  in  the  skies. 

But  to  return  to  Dundauvie. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Wdoome,  wdoome,  happy  bowen. 
Where  no  paasiiig  tempest  lofwen ; 
But  the  azure  heavens  disph&j 
The  eveilasting  smile  of  day. 

HSNET   KIRKB   WHITS. 

Aftbb  breakfast,  the  fi&mily,  according  to 
custom,  had  assembled  in  AGss  Dunbar's 
room,  to  hear  read  the  lessons  and  psalms 
for  the  day  with  a  suitable  family  prayer. 
Miss  Dunbar  herself  alwa]^  conducted 
these  devout  exercises.  It  was  little  Hugo's 
birth  day;  he  had  completed  his  third 
year.  It  was  a  day  of  grand  family  festi- 
vity ;  the  little  darling  had  been  allowed  to 
breakfieist  at  table,  and  was  to  dine  at  table, 
and  had  been  presented    with    birth-day 
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gifts  by  every  one  in  the  house,  from  the 
stable  boy,  who  had  sent  him  a  tame 
starling  in  a  wicker  cage  of  his  own  manu- 
facturing, to  the  Laird  himself  who 
bestowed  on  him  a  magnificent  urn  of  solid 
silver,  that  he  had  received  as  a  present 
at  his  own  baptism,  from  his  kinsman  and 

godfather,  the  Duke  of  M . 

Hugo  was  buoyant  with  infant  delight, 
and  seemed  a  model  of  infant  loveliness  in 
his  beautifully  embroidered  frock  of  French 
cambric,  and  his  little  pinafore  frilled  with 
lace.  A  pink  sash  completed  his  dress ; 
and  any  one  that  saw  the  dear  little  crea- 
ture, had  need  to  remember  the  caution  of 
Doctor  Isaac  Watts,  to  **  beware  of  idols 
in  white  frocks ;"  for  truly  a  sweeter,  love- 
lier personation  of  innocence  never  glad- 
dened the  sight ;  and  he  might  well  have 
illustrated  the  divine  intimation  that  ''  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  To 
add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion,  Bea- 
trice had  agreeably  surprised  them  by  an 
exquisite  miniature,  which  she  had  painted 
of  him. 
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This  work  she  had  execated  unknown 
to  any  but  her  sister  Felicia;  and  she 
presented  it  to  Miss  Dunbar,  who  hung  it 
up  as  a  centre  ornament  among  the  gay 
display  elsewhere  described,  attached  to 
her  curtains ;  and  the  warm-hearted  and 
spirited  old  lady  actually  clapped  her  hands 
with  enthusiasm,  as  she  admired  the  sac- 
cessful  representation  of  her  darling.  Mn. 
Melville  preceding  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  were  to  meet  for  morning  derotions, 
led  him  by  the  hand  into  Miss  Dunbar's 
room. 

''  Come  away,  my  sweetest,  dearest 
creature !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Christan  as  he 
approached,  '^  climb  up  on  the  bed,  and  let 
me  kiss  you." 

Mrs.  Melville  lifted  him  up.  His  afiec- 
tionate  grand  aunt  clasped  him  in  her 
arms. 

''A  blessing  be  upon  you,  my  little  lamb/* 
cried  she,  "  many,  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  to  you,  and  thousands  of 
blessings  descend  on  your  innocent  head/' 
and  she  placed  her  hands  upon  his  head  in 
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benediction,  '^  and  there's  a  birth  day  gift 
for  you,  my  darling.  It  is  your  great 
grandfather's  signet  ring  ;  and  this  is  your 
grand  uncle  Jenico  of  Inchfernie's  gold 
watch.  To  none  but  yourself,  my  sweetest 
creature,  whom  I  believe  I  love  best  in  all 
the  world,  would  I  give  this  precious  keep- 
sake." 

Miss  Dunbar's  face  turned  pale  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  she 
threw  around  the  child's  neck  the  chain 
to  which  was  suspended  the  magnificent 
present.  It  was  a  gold  watch  with  massive 
seals,  all.  of  superb  workmanship.  The 
case  of  the  wateh  portrayed  the  Judg- 
ment of, Paris  executed  in  sculpture,  of 
which  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself  need  not 
have  been  ashamed.  It  had  been  a  royal 
gift  to  Jenico  Dunbar  for  aome  deed  of 
valour.  Jenico  had  since  fallen  in  the  field 
of  battle  ;  he  was  Aunt  Christan's  favourite 
brother.  He  was  her  twin  brother,  and 
she  had  regarded  him  with  an  intensity  of 
sisterly  affection,  which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed.    The  recollection  of  him    caused 
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the  deepest  emotion,  and  there  was  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  connected  with  her 
obtaining  possession  of  his  watch,  which 
tended  to  increase  her  agitation  when  her 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  these  reminis- 
cences of  former  years. 

The  theory  of  dreams  will  for  ever  re- 
main inscrutable ;  but  Miss  Dunbar  had 
many  years  bdbre  dreamt  a  dream  which 
impressed  her  mind  with  a  certainty  of 
which  no  argument  could  have  shaken  the 
conviction,  that  these  hallucinations  are 
real  passages  or  intimations  of  events  in 
life.  Forty  years  had  now  elapsed,  since 
the  morning  never-to-be-forgotten  and 
never-to-be-thought  of  by  her,  but  with 
freshly  awakened  feelings  of  inexplicable 
supernatural  dread,  when  she  joined  her 
family  at  the  Inchfemie  breakfast  table 
with  a  countenance  pale  and  blanched  with 
fear.  She  had  risen  from  disturbed  sleep ; 
her  appetite  was  gone,  and  her  frame 
trembled  with  apprehension  of  some  im- 
pending calamity. 

At  the  dead  of  night  she  had  imagined 
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that  she  was  awakened  by  a  loud  confused 
noise.  She  started  up  in  bed,  the  moon  shone 
as  brightly  as  midday.  Her  Chamber  door 
open,  and  her  brother  Jenico  who  had 
gone  to  fight  for  his  King  and  his  country, 
stood  full  in  the  moonshine.  He  was  clad 
as  a  warrior,  and  his  eyes  full  of  melan- 
choly tenderness  were  fixed  upon  her ; 
in  his  right  hand  he  held,  depending  from 
its  gorgeous  chain,  his  gold  watch,  the  gift 
of  his  Prince  with  its  dial  plate  towards  his 
sister,  and  the  hand  pointing  to  the  hour 
of  three. 

She  gazed  on  the  figure,  till  she  could 
gaze  no  more :  she  neither  could  utter  a 
syllable  nor  advance  a  step  towards  it. 
She  started  from  her  slumber.  The  appa- 
rition had  fled,  and  instead  of  the  moon, 
the  purple  blushes  of  a  May  morning  were 
adorning  the  sky. 

Some  time  after  that,  a  traveller  arrived 
at  Inghfemie.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
same  regiment  with  Jenico.  He  had  a 
special  message  for  Miss  Christan  Dunbar. 
Jenico,  her  idolized  twin-brother,  had  fallen 

VOL.    III.  H 
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in  battle.  He  fell  on  the  tenth  c^  May,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  With  his 
expiring  breath  he  prayed  for  his  family, 
and  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  enagn 
of  his  corps,  his  watch  as  a  djing  bequest 
to  his  beloved  sister.  Scarcely  had  the 
ensign  received  into  his  hands  the  precious 
deposit,  vrhen  a  vround  which  proved  mor 
tal  stretched  him  by  the  side  of  Jenico. 
But  time  was  aflS3rded  him  in  the  agony  of 
death,  while  making  his  peace  with  Heaven, 
to  transfer  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
fellow  officers  Jenico's  valuable  bequests. 
This  officer  escaped  in  safety,  and  faithfully 
discharged  the  trust. 

It  was  he  who  now  brought  it  to  Inch* 
femie,  and  put  it  into  Christan's  hand. 
When  she  received  it,  the  indicator  of  the 
watch  pointed  at  three.  This  gentleman 
afterwards  became  an  avowed  and  accepted 
admirer  of  Aunt  Christan.  But  he  was 
drowned  in  a  homeward  voyage  from  Am^* 
rica.  This  was  Miss  Dunbar's  first  and 
only  attachment 

Hugo  examined  with  delight  the  valua- 
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ble  gift,  uDcdnscious  of  the  sad  associations 
which  had  beea  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
his  kind  grand  aunt.  She  clasped  him 
again  in  her  arms,  and  wished  him  a 
thousand  blessings. 

*'  Oh !  let  him  come  to  me  that  I  may 
kiss  him,  the  dear  dawtie  that  he  is/' 
exclaimed  Lady  Dundauvie,  wanning  with 
enthusiasm  for  her  little  grandson. 

"Go  away,  my  dear,  and  kiss  your  grand- 
mama,"  said  Miss  Dunbar  again  kissing  him, 
and  assisting  him  to  descend  from  the  bed 
that  he  might  go  to  the  old  lady,  whose 
feeble  arms  were  extended  to  receive  him. 

*'  Isna  he  a  slee  taed  ?"  said  the  Laird, 
eyeing  him  with  delight.  "  Saw  ye  ever 
sic  anither  taed  ?  He  deserves  his  whups," 
continued  he  ironically,  and  clapping  his 
hands  in  imitation  of  inflicting  chastise- 
ment, '^  come  here,  ye  little  whulp,  and  I  will 
pay  ye." 

''  Grand  papa  no  pay  Hugo,"  said  the 
dear  little  creature  coming  forward  to  him 
in  all  the  fearlessness  of  innocence. 

''  No,  my  little  lamb,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
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ville  taking  him  up  on  her  knee  and  mo- 
tioning to  him  to  be  quiet,  as  Aunt  Christan 
had  arranged  her  books  for  the  reading. 

"  But  Hugo  will  say  his  hymn  before  the 
reading/'  said  Miss  Dunbar. 

*^  Stand,  my  dear,  and  say  it/'  rejoined 
Mrs.  Melville. 

Hugo  composed  himself  to  seriousness 
and  t*epeated  his  little  task.  It  was  a  single 
verse  of  a  hymn  : 

There  is  above  the  sky, 
A  Heaven  of  joy  and  love. 
And  holy  children  when  they  die. 
Go  to  that  world  above. 

'*  Now,  dear  Hugo,  can  you  tell  me  who 
made  you  ?"  said  Aunt  Christan. 
,  "  God,"  replied  he,   with  much  solem- 
nity. 

*'  And  who  redeemed  you  ?" 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  lisped  his 
infant  tongue,  while  he  bowed  his  head,  as 
he  had  been  taught,  when  he  uttered  the 
sacred  name. 

♦*  And  where  do  bad  boys  go  ?"  inquired 
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Mrs.  Melville  by  way  of  exercising  him  on 
some  questions  he  formerly  learnt. 

*^  Down/'  said  Hugo  shaking  his  head 
mournfully,  and  pointing  to  the  floor. 

"  And  where  do  good  boys  go,  dear  ?" 

"  Up  in  sky,"  cried  he  exultingly,  ex- 
panding his  arms  and  pointing  up  to  the 
clear  blue  firmament  above. 

The  catechising  over,  he  again  resumed 
his  seat  on  Mrs.  Melville's  knee,  and  the 
reading  was  proceeded  with,  and  when  the 
prayer  commenced,-  Hugo  knelt  down  at  a 
small  foot  stool,  and  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  bent  down  his  little  head  upon 
them  ;  but  before  the  sacred  exercise  was 
concluded,  the  sky  became  black  as  pitch, 
the  thunder  rolled  terrifically,  and  a  heavy 
rushing  rain  descended  and  pelted  on  the 
windows. 

**  That  is  tremendous,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville taking  the  little  boy  up  on  her  knee, 
as  the  thunder  crashed  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  lightning  flashed  fearfully  in  the 
atmosphere. 
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*'  God  angry,"  whispered  the  little  crea- 
ture in  a  suppressed  breath. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  "  he 
is  only  angry  with  bad  boys." 

*'  Hugo  no  bad  boy  ?"  replied  the  child 
looking  up  in  Mrs,  Melville's  face  for  cor 
roboration  of  the  fact. 

"  Christie,  I'm  feared,"  said  Lady  Dun* 
dauvie  feebly,  rising  from  her  seat,  and 
tottering  across  the  room  to  her  sister  as  if 
for  protection,  '^  Christie,  I'm  feared,"  and 
she  sat  down  by  her  sister,  and  put  her 
hand  into  hers. 

*^  Dinna  be  feared,  my  good  lady,"  said 
Aunt  Christan«  **  The  weather  has  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  human  system.  I  felt 
quite  weak  and  powerless  this  morning, 
and  for  as  bright  as  it  was,  I  kent  there 
would  be  thunder  before  night." 

The  rain  continued  to  rush  down  in  tor- 
rents. Mr.  Dunbar  had  left  the  room  to 
examine  other  points  of  the  compass.  He 
returned  again  and  walked  restlessly  about, 
disappointed  at  not  getting  abroad  to 
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usual  walk.  But  there  was  no  appearance 
of  clearing  up,  till  a  short  time  before  din- 
ner, when  the  sun  shone  out  again,  the 
blue  sky  appeared,  and  the  clouds  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Dunbar  lost  no  time  in  hastening  out, 
accompanied  by  his  grandchild,  to  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  the  summer  air  now 
cooled  by  the  rain.  Mr.  Waitthelaird  as 
he  saw  him  take  his  hat  and  pitchfork  to  go 
out,  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  him,  not 
to  stay  long,  as  dinner  was  to  be  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  on  Master  Hugo's  ac- 
count, and  the  table  was  already  covered. 
Mr.  Dunbar  promised  strict  attention  to 
this  intimation,  and  together  with  his  de- 
lighted grandson  soon  crossed  the  court, 
and  entered  the  wood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house. 

''  This  grandpapa's  garden,"  said  Hugo, 
and  he  scampered  away,  and  ran  along  the 
gravel  walk  that  intersected  the  planting, 
till  he  came  to  a  wooden  fence  that  enclosed 
a  park  where  cattle  were  grazing. 

**  Come  back,  ye  little  whulp,  dinna  go 
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therci"  cried  the  Laird,  as  Hugo  crept 
through  the  paling  and  ran  about  the  field 
huUooing  and  shouting  to  the  cattle. 

*'  Hugo,  Hugo  come  back,  you  wie 
taedie.  The  cows  will  eat  you/'  agun 
cried  his  grandfather. 

*^  Cows  no  eat  Hugo/'  replied  the  fear- 
less little  fellow  flying  in  the  face  of  some 
great  homed  oxen  that  a  grazier  to  whom 
the  park  was  let  had  put  in  a  few  days 
before. 

**  Lord  hae  mercy  on  me,  if  ony  ill  befa' 
the  taed,'*  ejaculated  Mr.  Dunbar,  as  be 
scrambled  over  the  fence  and  entered  the 
park  in  pursuit  of  his  grandchild.  *'  Hugo 
Hugo,"  reiterated  he  in  great  perturbs- 
tioD,  while  he  brandished  his  pitchfork  in 
the  face  of  a  steer  that  scowled  most  threat* 
eningly  at  him;  the  blood  mounted  to 
his  face,  and  his  heart  palpitated,  and  the 
perspiration  broke  out  upon  him.  By 
this  time  Hugo  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  park.  Mr.  Dunbar  hastened  after  him, 
while  the  cattle  collected  in  a  drove  and 
blockaded  up  the  way  by  which  they  had 
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entered,  so  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  field, 
and  make  their  exit  by  the  gate.  The  gate, 
however,  was  padlocked  ;  but  the  Laird  in 
great  trepidation,  with  the  little  boy  in  his 
arms,  clambered  over  a  style  by  the  side 
of  it. 

''  You  little  contermacious  taed,  I'll  gie 
you  your  pays  for  frightening  me,"  said 
Mr.  Dunbar,  with  some  severity,  as  he  put 
down  the  child,  and  they  were  now  safe 
from  danger.  *^  Never  be  disobedient,"  con- 
tinued he,  assuming  a  stern  look,  **  never 
be  disobedient,  ye  little  brat ;  you're  a  bad 
boy,  and  I'll  have  you  paid  whenever  I  go 
home." 

The  tears  came  to  Hugo's  eyes.  *'  Me 
be  good,  me  be  good,"  cried  he  with  sobs 
of  infant  contrition. 

*'  Ay,"  replied  his  grandfather  with 
increased  severity,  "ye've  much  need  to 
ask  pardon,  and  say  you  will  never  do  the 
like  again.  Sic  a  pliskie  as  ye've  played  ; 
by  my  troth,  auld  Inchfernie  would  hae 
ne'er  forgi'en  ye  the  langest  day  he  lived." 

H  3 
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**  Me  never,  never  do  again,^  faltered 
the  penitent  child,  whose  affectionate  little 
heart  was  like  to  break  with  infant  anguish, 
jLod  he  sobbed  aloud  while  he  and  his 
.grandfather  pursued  their  way  homewards. 
But  a  new  difficulty  awaited  them.  Th^re 
was  no  way  of  gaining  the  road  that  led 
to  the  Castle,  but  by  crossing  a  stream 
that  rushed  and  foamed  along  swoUen  by 
the  recent  r^.  Tvro  fir  planks  were 
thrown  across,  and  proved  the  only  mediam 
of  communication  with  the  other  side. 

*^  Now,  dawtie,  give  me  your  l^nd  and 
walk  cannily,"  said  the  Laird,  preparii^  to 
cross.  The  planks  were  covered  with  a 
slippery  green  moss,  and  the  water  bad 
just  subsided  from  rushing  over  the  top  of 
them. 

"  Take  care  o'  your  ieet,  dawtie  ;'*  and 
the. old  man  trod  as  if  he  were  walking  on 
glass.  But  in  despite  of  his  care,  his  feet 
slipped,  one  of  the  boards  tilted  up,  over 
he  splashed  into  the  stream,  and  the 
child  was  dashed  by  its  fury  from  his 
grasp. 
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**  Oh  God  Almighty  save  him !  All  is 
gone,^'  groaned  the  miserable  grandfather, 
^ile  he  boffeted  with  the  water,  and  tried 
to  keep  his  feet ;  but  he  was  carried  along 
by  its  violence.  The  little  child,  like  a 
speck  of  light  on  its  surface,  was  dashed 
up  and  down,  baffling  his  attempts  to  grasp 
it. 

At  that  moment  the  gamekeeper  came 
in  sight  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand 
and  a  leash  of  greyhounds.  He  threw 
down  his  gun,  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
dragged  out  the  hapless  old  man  and  laid 
him  down  on  the  grass. 

•'  My  life  is  nothing, '^  cried  he,  recover- 
ing from  the  momentary  stupor  that  had 
overcome  him.  **  Oh  save  the  child  !  for 
the  love  of  God,  save  him." 

The  man  had  by  this  time  dashed  into 
the  water  again ;  and  after  a  tremendous 
struggle  with  the  current,  he  caught  the 
beautiful,  the  beloved  infant  in  his  arms. 
But  the  laughing  eyes  were  closed  for 
ever;  the  pearl  teeth  were  clenched;  the 
smiling  lips  were  sealed  for  eternity;  and 
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the  beautiful,  the  innocent,  the  hope  and  the 
idol  of  many  hearts  was  laid  down  upon  a 
bed  of  purple  heath  bells — a  marble  image 
of  stiffened  clay. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  mother  linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravished  young. 
So  I  for  my  lost  darlingf  s  sake. 

Lament  the  live-day  long. 

Death,  oft  I've  feared  thy  fetal  blow. 

Now  fond  I  bare  my  breast, 
O,  do  now  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love  at  rest. 

SCOTTISH  SONO. 

9 

If  we  love  the  jewel  more  than  him  that  gave  it, 
God  will  take  away  the  jewel,  that  our  love  may  return 
to  him  again,— WATSON. 

The  joy  in  the  house  of  Dundauvie  was 
thus  suddenly  changed  to  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.   What  a  contrast  to 
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their  former  visits  was  this  occasion  which 
brought  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Preston  to 
the  castle  1  Mental  suffering  such  as  they 
experienced  cannot  be  described ;  they 
came  to  commit  the  child  of  their  hearts, 
their  eldest  born,  the  representative  of  their 
house  and  lineage,  to  the  ground ;  nothing 
but  the  assurance  of  a  better  than  an 
earthly  inheritance  could  sustain  them  under 
such  an  affliction,  and  perhaps  none  but  a 
parent's  heart  can  respond  with  a  full  throb 
of  sympathy  to  the  anguish  of  those  who 
are  bereaved  of  their  only  son. 

The  funeral  company  met  in  the  large 
banqueting  hall ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice 
of  mirth  would  be  known  in  it  jio  more. 
The  song  and  the  jest  appeared  hushed  for 
ever,  and  the  jocund  strain  of  instrumental 
music,  and  the  light  foot  that  tripped  to  its 
cadence,  had  ceased  ;  for  the  last  enemy  of 
mankind  that  bids  defiance  to  human  joy 
was  reigning  there.  Affectionate  hands  had 
decked  out  his  victim  with  a  mockery  of 
gaiety  and  beauty  ere  it  was  consigned  to 
the  dust  of  the  grave.    The  dead  child^  like 
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a  sleeping  image  of  celestial  loveliness,  was 
laid  upon  a  rosewood  table  strewn  with  the 
choicest  flowers  the  garden  and  the  coo* 
eervatory  could  produce. 

Permanency  was  all  that  the  loveliness 
of  the  blossoms  and  of  the  form  which  they 
adorned,  wanted,  but  decay  was  stamped 
upon  tbem  alL  A  lew  hours,  aad  those 
that  gazed  with  the  most  intense  love 
would  wish  that  they  were  buried  out  of 
sight. 

The  particular  friends  and  kinsfolk  of  the 
family  met  on  the  occasion  ;  Aunt  Qiristan 
had  insisted  on  being  present  at  the  burial 
service  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
house.  She  was  carried  into  the  apartment  in 
an  arm-chair^  and  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  coffin.  Lady  Dundauvie  sat  by  her  side, 
and  wept  in  all  the  feebleness  of  second 
childhood.  The  lamentations  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  were  assembled  near  the  door, 
were  loud  and  disturbing  to  the  company. 
Sir  Richard  looked  towards  them  with 
inexpressible  anguish  in  his  countenance  as 
if  imploring  them  to  be  composed*    Lady 
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Preston  leant  on  his  arm  a  monument  of 
silent  woe;  she  was  dumb  because  the 
Lord  had  done  it. 

Doctor  Drypatb,  the  peculiarities  of 
whose  tone  and  dialect  seemed  to  haye 
been  laid  aside  for  the  occasion,  began  the 
service  with  great  solemnity  which  affected 
every  one  present ;  his  voice  was  feeble  at 
first,  but  it  gathered  strength  as  he 
proceeded,  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  upcm 
the  company  and  pronounced  with  an 
emphasis  which  thrilled  to  every  heart, 
"  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away." 

Miss  Dunbar  had  wound  up  her  resolu- 
tion, with  that  strength  of  mind  on  which 
she  prided  herself,  to  the  highest  pitch.  She 
was  a  beautiful,  fresh-looking  old  woman ; 
she  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  together  and 
her  eyes  raised  aloft,  and  she  repeated 
audibly  and  firmly  the  responses  after  the 
clergyman.  No  other  voice  had  courage 
to  let  itself  be  heard ;  but  when  the  final 
blessing  was  pronounced,  her  firmness  for- 
sook her,  she  strove  no  more  to  show  her 
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fortitude,  bat  wrung  her  hands  aad  wept 
aloud. 

Caimmonyacre,  the  gay,  the  thoughtless, 
stood  among  the  mourning  company  sub- 
dued to  heartfelt  seriousness,  and  turning 
to  Doctor  Drypath  he  said  softly  to  him, 
while  he  brushed  away  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  "  I  have  often  lamented  that  I  was 
childless,  but  God  is  merciful,  if  in  deny* 
ing  me  a  family  I  have  been  spared  an 
overwhelming  bereavement  such  as  this." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  Oh !  what  11  oome  o'  me ! 

And  Oh!  and  what 'U  I  do ? 
That  sic  a  braw  lauie  as  I 

Shotdd  die  for  a  wooer  I  trow. 

OLD    BALLAD. 

Kinless  and  ahnost  firiendless  was  he  left 
To  sink  into  the  grave. 

TBS   amOKSK    HKAIT. 

Thb  brilliant  sunshine  of  an  afternoon 
in  autumn,  which  in  such  a  place  as 
Dundauvie  flamed  aslant  the  magnificent 
masses  of  rich  foliage,  showed  in  daz- 
zling and  glorious  colouring  the  varied 
tints  of  the  woods  standing  out  in  relief 
from  the  deep  blue  eastern  sky  that  fonned 
the  background,  while  in  the  West,  broad 
bars  of  gold    seemed  thrown  across  the 
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Hetvens.  The  chastened  inmates  of  Dan* 
dauvie,  on  whom  the  hand  of  affliction 
had  pressed  so  heavily,  were  just  beginning 
to  show  some  tokens  of  returning  cheer- 
fulness, which  Christian  resignation  and 
hope  are  sure  to  produce  when  the  salutary 
uses  of  adversity  have  had  their  right 
effect. 

Miss  Barbara  Cald^head  had  gone  forth 
on  such  an  evening  as  has  been  described 
to  meditate  upon  the  decrees  of  fate,  for 
she  was  a  steadfast  predestioarian ;  and 
after  she  had  revolved  in  her  mind  all 
the  sad  events  that  had  happened  of  late, 
but  on  account  of  which  she  considered 
it  was  of  no  use  to  repine,  it  occurred 
to  her,  with  a  strong  emphatic  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  or  of  questioning  of  the 
decrees  of  that  fate  which  in  all  other 
respects  she  was  inclined  to  bow  to,  to 
consider  why  she  was  still  in  that  state  of 
single  blessedness  that  seemed  without  any 
prospect  of  a  change^ 

As  she  was  speculating  upon  this  un- 
toward circumstance,  a  hand  with  kind^ 
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familiar  radeness,  inflicted  on  her  arm  a 
hearty  pinch. 

.  ''Have  you  not  got  a  husband  yet?** 
exclaimed  the  loud,  well-remembered  voice 
of  Captain  Maitland. 

"  My  time  has  not  arrived,  Sir  I"  replied 
Barbara,  her  faith  in  her  destiny  suddenly 
becoming  strong. 

"And  I  have  not  got  a  wife  either!" 
cried  the  Captain. 

If  this  was  not  an  overture  of  marriage, 
let  any  one  be  the  judge.  It  appeared 
to  Barbara  to  be  incontrovertibly  the  key- 
stone of  her  destiny.  She  blushed  deeply, 
looked  dignified,  and  was  meditating  an 
answer,  when  the  Captain  continued : 

''You  are  a  wise  maiden,  as  well  as 
a  comely  one.  You  have  studied  your  own 
happiness  in  keeping  your  heart  and  hand 
free,''  the  Captain  paused. 

"That  I  might  claim  them,"  thought 
Barbara,  "  will  be  the  close  of  his  sen- 
tence,'' but  no  ;  the  Captain  proceeded : 

"  I  intend  to  follow  your  sensible  example, 
and  to  remain  a  bachelor  all  my  life." 
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This  disappointing  commentary  on  the 
Captain's  agreeable  opening  text  fell  like  an 
electric  shock  on  the  nerves  and  feelings  of 
Barbara.  She  became  very  pale  and  very 
angry, 

*'  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you  have  come  to 
reproach  me ;  but  I  scorn  your  reproach. 
I  trust  to  Providence,  and  I  lay  down  no 
imperious  rules  how  I  am  to  act.  No 
more  need  you.  For  if  it  be  to  be,  it 
will  be,  whether  you  will  or  not." 

"You  are  a  perfect  doctor  of  law  and 
logic !"  cried  the  Captain,  laughing.  "  Well, 
I  shall  look  out  for  a  husband  for  you,  since 
you  do  not  approve  of  my  advice  to  live 
single.  But  how  are  all  our  kind  friends 
in  the  Castle?  You  used  to  be  dressed 
in  blazing  colours,  like  those  that  adorn 
the  sky.    Why  that  sable  dress  ?" 

Barbara  replied  to  Captain  Maitland's 
inquiries  in  very  homely  language.  The 
tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  as  she  related 
what  had  happened. 

"  Alas !"  thought  he,  "I  have  just  set 
my  foot  upon  my  native   shores,   hoping 
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to  be  free  from  those  cares  and  distresses  of 
which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  for  so  many 
long  years  during  my  probation  at  sea.*^ 

Captain  Maitland  had  come  to  refre^ 
his  spirits  and  recruit  his  health  amid  the 
social  joys  of  the  happy  circle  of  his 
Dundauyie  friends.  But  suddenly  his  merry 
mood  was  changed  to  seriousness.  He 
found,  on  entering  the  large  saloon,  the 
Laird,  whose  loquacity  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him,  pacing  about  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  whistMng  in  a  very 
low  tone  a  plaintive  native  air.  Timothy 
sat,  though  the  weather  was  warm,  toasting 
himself,  as  if  he  felt  intolerably  <xAi,  at 
a  large  fire.  And  in  a  remote  window 
recess  Beatrice  and  Felicia  reclined  ia 
silence,  plying  their  needlework. 

When  the  family  met  at  their  social 
meal,  with  the  addition  of  the  Ladrd  of 
Glenknaik,  who  often  came  out  of  neigh- 
bourly kindness  to  enliven  the  domestic 
circle,  the  hilarity  of  the  party  was  not 
much  increased.  Mr.  Dunbar  argued,  it 
is  true,  on  the  superiority  of  dry  stone 
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fences,  but  then  he  would  sink  down 
again  into  a  silence  which  became  almost 
oppressive. 

To  obtrude  mirth  and  gaiety  upon  a 
company  thus  disposed,  would  have  seemed 
out  of  place.  Captain  Maitland's  own 
feelings  were  touched,  as  he  contrasted  the 
subdued  tone  of  those  around  him  with 
their  light-heartedness  of  former  years. 

"The  changes,"  said  he,  **of  a  few 
years,  contemplated  widi  seriousness,  are 
the  best  sermons  we  can  studv,  and  would 
make  better  divines  of  us  all  than  a  thou- 
sand books  of  controversy." 

"  By  my  troth,  Captain,  ye  speak  true," 
replied  Mr.  Dunbar ;  '*  we  have  a'  been 
under  the  teaching  of  a  severe  dispensa- 
tion. Oh,  good-ness  /"  and  the  Laird 
again  sunk  into  silence. 

"  But,"  rejoined  Captain  Maitland,  "  we 
must  not  pore  too  studiously  over  those 
sad  lessons  of  experience,  otherwise  their 
salutary  effects  are  defeated.  In  a  life 
of  hardship  such  as  mine,  I  should  have 
been  unfitted  for  its  duties,  if  I  had  not 
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been  ready  to  start  up  to  action  at  eterj 
call,  and  shake  off  those  harrowing  feelings 
that  would  have  sunk  me  to  a  state  of 
useless  depression.  It  is  not  above  six 
weeks  ago,  I  was  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  a  scene  that  I  never  can  forget,  and 
which  almost  overcame  me.  We  were  within 
a  fortnight's  sailing  from  the  shores  of 
England,  when  a  ship  outward  bound  for 
India  hailed  us.  We  were  informed  that 
a  gentleman  on  board,  a  passenger,  was  so 
seriously  indisposed,  that  nothing  could 
possibly  save  him,  but  to  take  him  back  to 
his  native  land  again.  After  due  investi- 
gation I  admitted  him  on  board;  be  was 
passively  borne  along  by  two  men.  He 
stood  upon  his  feet  on  deck,  and  leant 
against  the  capstan  for  support,  when  my 
eye  first  caught  him.  He  was  not  like  an 
emaciated  skeleton,  for  that  we  are  often  ac- 
customed to  in  long  voyages  ;  but  he  was 
like  an  etherial  being,  pale  like  a  slip  of 
light,  that  the  slightest  breath  of  wind 
would  have  dissipated  in  a  moment.  Good 
Heavens  I  cried  I,  as  I  caught  him  in  my 
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arms  to  prevent  him  from  falling,  and  all 
sensation  at  once  became  suspended, — I  had 
clasped  a  corpse.  I  had  not  at  the  first 
instaat  recognised  him,  but  as  his  features 
settled  in  death,  I  knew  him  too  well.  It 
was  he  whom  I  saw  here  years  ago,  Frede- 
rick  Gordon  Eliot,  so  admired  by  all.  Oh ! 
how  my  heart  bled  and  how  it  yearned  to 
know  his  melancholy  history.  A  storm 
arose,  and  drove  us  out  of  our  course ;  it 
became  my  sad  office  to  consign  him  to  his 
watery  rest.  We  had  no  chaplain  on  board. 
I  summoned  all  the  ship's  crew ;  I  read  the 
burial  service  over  the  remains,  that  ser- 
vice which  moves  every  heart  and  brings 
tears  to  every  eye  :  I  have  seen  the  stern- 
est fellows  on  board,  who  perhaps  could 
have  cut  your  throat  the  moment  before, 
dissolved  into  tears  whenever  it  began.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
present ;  and  I  never  felt  more  impressed 
with  the  certainty,  that  a  day  will  come 
when  the  great  deep  will  deliver  up 
the  dead  that  are  in  it,  than  when  we 
lowered  to  his  final  rest,  in  the  mysterious 

VOL.    III.  I 
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abyss » the  gentle  being  whose  melancholy 
fate  hangs  over  me  still  like  a  clond  of 
mist.*' 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  saloon 
suddenly  opened,  and  May  Ramage,  with 
unusual  precipitation  and  haste  whicfa 
marred  her  accustomed  deferential  courtesy, 
exclaimed : 

**  Gede  gracious  !  Sirs,  there's  the 
awfu'est  heap  o'  company  comin'  in  sight, 
and,  wae  worth  it,  no  a  man  body  about 
the  house  to  let  them  in.  Lady  Christan 
bade  me  waimish  your  honour.  Sir,"  con- 
tinued she,  addressing  Mr.  Dunbar.  "  Mr. 
Waitthelaird's  awa  wi'  the  tea  and  sugar  to 
auld  Peggy,  and  Mc  lintick's  awa  to  the 
mill  to  order  blind  Sandy  Keillar's  meal, 
and  your  honour  kens  best  whaur  ye've 
sent  Robert  and  Daunie  till." 

"  Sorrow  tak  it,"  said  the  Laird  starting 
from  his  seat  and  looking  discomfited. 
'*  Things  aye  happen  at  an  unlucky  time ; 
but  couldna  ye  attend  the  strangers  yoursd. 
May  ?" 

"  Gede  gracious,  Sir,"  cried  May, "  yc'rc 
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no  dreaming  o'  sic  a  thing  surely.  There's 
me,  and  Mrs.  Peters,  and  Miss  Bauby  would 
a'  rin;  but  Lady  Christan  says,  that  a 
woman  body  was  never  seen  at  the  door  to 
open  it  to  receive  company  since  ever 
Dundauvie  was  a  house." 

By  this  time,  the  noise  of  chariot  wheels 
and  the  loud  sound  of  the  knocker  an- 
nounced the  arrival. 

''  Sorrow  tak  it,  maun,  I'll  answer  the 
door  mysel,"  said  the  Laird. 

**  No,  you  shan't,"  replied  Captain  Mait- 
land  springing  up;  ''allow  me  to  act  as 
your  porter  for  once,  and  you'll  see  how 
well  I  shall  acquit  myself." 

Thus  saying,  he  hastened  out  of  the 
room,  relieved  by  this  interruption  to  the 
distressing  reminiscences  which  had  over- 
whelmed some  of  the  circle  who  were  dis- 
solved in  silent  and  bitter  tears,  and  which 
had  almost  upset  his  own  firmness.  But 
ere  he  had  descended  many  steps.  Sir 
Richard  Preston  in  travelling  guise  met 
him  on  the  stairs,  and  saluted  him  with 
hearty  and  warm  greeting. 

I  2 
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The  other  guests  who,  by  this  timei  had 
alighted  from  their  respective  carriages, 
soon  followed.  Lady  Preston,  delicate- 
looking  in  health,  had  lost  the  usual  bloom 
of  her  cheeks  which  grief  had  blanched,  and 
was  recommended  to  spend  the  autumnal 
months  under  the  strengthening  influences 
of  her  pure  native  air.  She  leant  on  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Merrythought's  handsome  bat 
lost-sight-of  friend,  Mr.  Templeman.  Mr. 
Merrythought  followed,  and  Mr  Law  made 
up  the  rear. 

The  long  list  of  doleful  announcements, 
which,  like  Job's  successive  messengers  of 
evil  tidings,  were  now  at  an  end  ;  and  pros- 
perous days  which  were  yet  treasured  up 
for  Dundauvie  like  the  bright  years  that 
blessed  the  patriarch  of  old,  now  b^an  to 
unfold  themselves. 

Cairnmonyacre  who  loved  so  well  to  see 
people  happy,  entered  the  room  with  an  air 
so  gay  and  lively,  that  it  seemed  almost 
like  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  sober 
party  that  received  him.  Sir  Richard  and 
Lady  Preston  had  gone  at  once  to  see  the 
old  ladies,  while  Mr.  Merrythought  and  his 
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friend,  Mr.  Templeman,  joined  the  company 
in  the  dining-room.  The  eyes  of  Beatrice 
and  Felicia  shewed  evident  tokens  of  recent 
tears  as  Mr.  Merrythought  introduced  to 
them  and  Mrs.  Melville,  his  accomplished 
friend  Mr.  Templeman. 

'*  I  give  you  a  dispensation  now  from 
the  vows  which  I  have  imposed  upon  you," 
whispered  he  to  the  two  sisters,  as  Mr. 
Templeman  turned  aside  to  talk  to  Glenk- 
naik.  Beatrice  and  Felicia  blushed  and 
smiled,  while  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  a  few  tears  stole  down  the 
cheeks  of  both.  Mr.  Merrythought  easily 
imputed  them  to  the  still  too  freshly  re- 
membered affliction  of  the  family.  He  took 
no  notice  of  this.  At  that  moment  Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Preston  entered  ;  and 
while  very  affectionate  greetings  were  going 
forward,  Mr.  Merrythought  was  directing 
Mr.  Templeman's  attention  to  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  the  evening  sun  reflected  in  the 
small  lake  seen  from  the  windows. 

**Who  was  it,"  cried  Cairnmonyacre, 
addressing  the  Laird,  "  that  made  yoo  spoil 
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your  original  plan  in  forming  that  sheet 
of  water?" 

"By  my  troth,  it  was  auld  Inchfemie, 
sorrow  tak  him/'  replied  Mr.  Dunbar 
with  great  eagerness,  and  coming  forward 
to  expatiate  on  the  grievance ;  **  and  I 
daur  say  I've  often  tauld  ye  what  he  ad- 
vised me  about  the  copsewood ;  but  the 
story  is,  he  thought  a'  body  should  bend 
to  his  opinion ;  but  it  disna  answer  to  be 
dictatorial  whaur  anither  man's  property 
is  concerned.  In  short,  ane  may  do  wi' 
their  ain  as  they  like." 

"  Allow  me,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Merry- 
thought, interrupting  him  and  suddenly 
assuming  a  grave  aspect,  "  allow  me  to 
present  to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Temple- 
man,  one  who  will  amply  indemnify  you 
for  all  the  losses  you  have  sustained  from 
old  Inchfernie's  advice.  Behold  here  his 
grandson  and  your  own  nephew.  Par- 
don the  little  stratagem  of  concealing  his 
name.  It  was  all  my  own  framing. 
And  I  have  the  happiness  to  inform  you 
that   through  means   of    your   son-in-law, 
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who  will  very  soon  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  royal  attention  has  been  solicited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  house  of  Inch- 
fernie,  who  through  their  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  forfeited  their  ancient  and 
illustrious  family  honours,  and  a  petition 
is  now  before  Parliament  praying  for  a 
reversal  of  the  attainder." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

What  nedethe  me  to  extoll  his  fiime 

With  my  rade  pen  enkankered  all  with  nut? 
Whos  noble  actis  shew  worsheply  his  name. 

TranscendyiDg  fiar  myne  homely  muse. 

«  *  ♦  « 

His  noble  blode  never  di8te3med  was, 
IVew  to  his  prince  for  to  defend  his  lig^t, 

Doublenes  hatinge,  fals  maters  to  oompas, 

Treytory  and  treson  he  bannnisht  out  of  syght. 
With  trowth  to  medle  was  all  his  hole  ddyght. 

As  all  his  kuntrey  kan  testefy  the  same. 

ANCIBNT   BLS6T. 

The  gratifying  intelligence  was  com- 
municated with  all  prudent  precaution  to 
the  old  ladies  by  Sir  Richard  Preston  ;  and 
the  young  Inchfernie  being  introduced, 
was  almost  suffocated  with  the  kindness  of 
his  enraptured  aunts. 
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"  And  are  you  indeed  my  own  dear  bro- 
ther's dear  son  ?"  cried  Lady  Dundauvie, 
with  more  energy  and  distinctness  than  she 
could  have  been  supposed  to  possess. 

**  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  Inchfernie; 
**  and  if  you  wish  me  to  prove  my  iden- 
tity— do  you  know  that  picture  ?"  continued 
he,  taking  a  miniature  from  his  breast. 

''  That  I  do,"  said  Lady  Dundauvie, 
•*  look,  Chrisfie,  do  ye  ken  that?" 

•*  Fair  fa'  the  lovely  face !"  cried  Miss 
Dunbar,  enthusiastically  kissing  the  minia- 
ture. "  It  is  your  own  good  worthy  mother. 
Look,  Susie  Fiddlestraes,  I  beseech  you 
look.  It  renews  my  youth  to  see  that  face 
again." 

The  little  lady  who  beheld  the  interview, 
with  a  variety  of  emotions  which  increased 
the  tartness  of  her  aspect,  grasped  the 
picture  in  her  hand  to  examine  it.  She 
was  one  who  never  smiled,  except  in  de- 
rision, and  never  cried  except  from  anger 
or  pride ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  a  few 
tears,  proceeding  from  a  milder  mood  of 
human  sympathy,  started  to  her  eyes.    She 
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put  down  the  picture  on  the  table  with  the 
air  of  one  highly  aflfronted  or  offended,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room  rustling  as  she 
went  her  stiff  ancient  black  lutestring 
dress  that  stood  out  all  round  her  like  a 
hoop. 

*'  What's  made  Susie  angry?"  inquired 
Lady  Dundauvie. 

"  She's  no  angry,  my  dear,"  replied  Miss 
Dunbar,  who  understood  the  little  lady's 
temper  better.  "  Puir  body,  her  heart's 
just  grown  grit  at  thinking  o'  bygone 
times." 

"  Troth,"  said  the  Laird,  *'  they  that 
see  her  head  dinna  see  a'  her  height." 

"  Dear  aunt,"  said  Inchfemie,  *'  I  know 
the  history  of  Miss  Fiddlestraes.  My 
mother  has  often  told  me;  and  she,  like 
many  who  suffer  in  one  common  came, 
experience  only  the  hardships  and  the  trials 
without  the  power,  like  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  their  claims  more 
conspicuously  set  forth,  to  retrieve  the 
position  they  have  forfeited.  If  we  regain 
our  family   honours,   she  has  a  right  to 
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share  in  our  prosperity.  I  propose  to  settle 
upon  her  a  small  annuity ;  and  that  the 
matter  may  not  rest  on  doubtful  ground  or 
be  frustrated  by  any  casualty,  such  as 
death  or  change  of  intention  when  the 
sympathies  that  awakened  the  impulse  cool 
down,  I  should  like  Sir  Richard's  confi- 
dential friend,  Mr.  Law,  to  invest  it  in  that 
legal  form  which  it  requires  for  its  vali- 
dity.'' 

The  sum  proposed  to  be  settled  on  the 
little  lady  by  the  noble  and  generous  hearted 
Inchfernie  was  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

"  Ay,  by  my  troth,  that  will  surely 
sweeten  her  temper  till  her  for  life,"  said 
the  Laird. 

"  Oh  !  my  honest,  bonny,  lovely,  kind- 
hearted  dowg !"  cried  Aunt  Christan,  grasp- 
ing her  nephew's  hands  with  enthusiasm. 
**  Ye  are  of  the  true  tree  of  nobility,  that 
shows  itself  in  noble  and  generous  deeds. 
But,  dear  Dundauvie,  couldna  ye  pluck  up 
heart  and  follow  the  example  o'  this  dear 
laddie,  and  mak  Susie  croos  and  comfort- 
able in  her  auld  days?     What  would  ail 
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ye  to  gie  her  Hazlebrae  Cottage,  wi'  the 
garden  and  strawberry  plot  ?  And  if  she 
hadna  as  much  farniture  as  wonld  fill  it, 
we  could  lend  her  some  o'  the  stecfarie  o' 
this  house.  Puir  body,  she  would  be  as 
independent  as  a  potentate,  and  as  merry  as 
a  grigg.  And  I'll  gie  my  word  she  would 
keep  the  place  like  a  palace." 

''  In  short,  the  story  is,*'  replied  the 
Laird,  as  he  made  extraordiu^oy  move- 
ments with  the  points  of  his  fingers  over 
the  surface  of  the  table,  and  then  kneaded 
on  it  with  his  knuckles,  while  he  cogitated 
on  the  philanthropic  scheme  his  sister-in- 
law  was  chalking  out  for  him,  ^*  in  shoit 
the  story  is,  I'm  coming  near  to  Dauvid's 
time,  and  it  disna  just  answer  for  me  to 
be  burdening  my  estate  wi'  rent-free  te- 
nants that  ithers  might  object  to.  Na, 
troth !" 

He  was  upon  the  point  of  quoting  both  old 
Inchfernie's  startling  example  and  old  Caini- 
monyacre's,  if  they  had  been  prescribed 
to  in  such  a  way ;  but  checked  himself,  as 
the  representatives  of  both  those  worthies 
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were  present.  Nevertheless,  his  scruples  to 
acquiesce  in  Miss  Dunbar's  proposal  were 
speedily  removed  by  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Preston's  hearty  approval ;  and  the  plan 
was  imtnediateiy  put  into  execution.  Ready 
workmen  were  employed,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  Miss  Fiddlestraes  was  installed 
mistress  of  Hazlebrae  Cottage,  the  sweetest 
rural  habitation  imaginable,  comfortable 
and  even  handsome  in  all  its  appointments, 
there  to  spend  her  days  unruffled  by  care, 
and  in  that  ease  and  independence  which 
conduced  so  much  to  the  improvement  of 
her  temper,  that  all  its  asperities  were 
smoothed  down,  and  she  became « actually 
amiable  at  a  period  of  life,  when  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  the  habits  and  dispositions 
are  unalterably  fixed. 

Meanwhile  young  Inchfemie  had  been 
forming  plans  of  improvement  for  his  pater- 
nal estate.  The  old  mansion  house  of  Inch- 
femie was  repaired  and  decorated  anew,  the 
grounds  were  cleared,  and  every  thing  re- 
stored to  order  for  a  family  residence.  The 
valuable  property  of  Camberlees  which  lay 
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contiguous,  found  inhhna  ready  purchaser. 
The  patent  of  nobility  was  restored  to  the 
family ;  and  Lady  Christan  Dunbar  had  no 
longer  to  chide  her  confidential  attendant 
for  giving  her  a  title  to  which  she  had  no 
right. 

It  was  not  likely  that  so  many  propitious 
and  agreeable  events  could  be  going  forward 
without  some  speculations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  regard  to  the  young  Lord's  set- 
tlement for  life.  Miss  Baird  had  some  rich 
tales  of  gossip  on  the  occasion,  with  respect 
to  the  probable  direction  of  his  affections, 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  say  were  false  and 
unfounded,  but  which  gained  the  more  cor* 
rency  the  more  preposterous  they  were. 
But  while  the  world  were  obligingly  drawing 
up  a  marriage  settlement  between  him  and 
the  heiress  of  Glenknaik,  our  young  hero 
had  no  intentions  of  acquiescing  in  the 
treaty.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  such  frequent  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  such  perfection  of 
character  as  was  possessed  by  the  two  beau- 
tiful  and    accomplished    sisters,     without 
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being  impressed  with  admiration.  And 
Beatrice  was  his  choice ;  as  soon  as  his 
intentions  became  known,  Cairnmonyacre 
might  well  renew  his  claims  of  being  a 
conjuror,  for  he  had  never  granted  her  per« 
mission  to  dispose  of  the  affections  of  her 
pure,  and  innocent,  and  affectionate  heart, 
till  he  introduced  one  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  her. 

Matters  were  in  train  for  the  marriage ; 
there  was  nothing  but  excitement  mani- 
fested by  every  one.  Voices  of  gladness 
were  heard  which  had  been  long  frozen 
up.  Dogs  barked  at  pleasure  without 
being  checked  for  their  noise.  Bells  rang 
without  any  imputation  of  impropriety. 
Servants  laughed  without  a  charge  of  dis- 
missal ;  music  was  heard  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  without  the  nerves  being  af" 
fected,  and  a  genuine  flow  of  tears  falling 
from  the  eyes  of  the  hearers. 

In  short  every  thing  was  restored  to  its 
natural  and  healthy  state  after  a  tension  of 
the  feelings  which  could  not  be  long  con- 
tinued without  neutralising  the  salutary 
effects  of  those  divine  dispensations,  which, 
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however  severe,  are  all  intended  for  good 
to  those  who  love  God. 

Mr.  Dunbar  was  returning  from  a  long 
walk  and  forenoon  visit  to  Miss  Flddle- 
straes,  when  proceeding  homewards  through 
the  lawn,  he  was  attracted  by  a  noise  pro- 
ceeding from  his  sister-in-law's  apartment, 
the  windows  of  which  he  saw,  with  great 
surprise,  thrown  open.  "  Hurra,  hurra, 
hurra,"  he  heard  distinctly  shouted  as  he 
approached,  and  saw  a  handkerchief  waving 
out  as  a  signal  for  his  speedy  return,  whik 
May  Ramage  appeared  running  towards 
him  with  a  precipitation  and  haste  that 
would  have  alarmed  his  fears,  but  for  the 
excessive  joy  that  beamed  in  her  red  face. 

"  Grede  gracious,  Sir,"  cried  she  out  <rf 
breath,  ''  haste  ye  hame,  as  true  as  death. 
What  for  was  ye  out  o'  the  road,  wae 
worth  it.  Lady  Christan  says,  it  was  never 
kent  of  na  since  the  house  was  a  house,  the 
Laird  to  be  awa  dandering  for  pleasure  at 
sic  a  time." 

•'  What's  the  matter,  Myzie  ?"  cried  the 
Laird  imperatively. 

''  Gede  gracious,   Sir,  do  ye  no  kenf" 
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replied  May.  **  Wha  would  hae  dreamt  ye 
took  sae  little  notish.  It's  the  gallantest 
laddie  ever  ye  saw." 

The  Laird  was  hastening  home  with  all 
speed,  under  the  confused  impression  that 
some  joyous  event  had  taken  place,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  interior  of  his 
dwelling,  than  an  infant  in  its  swaddling 
robes  was  placed  in  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Pkffadise  that  has  sorviTed  the  M ! 

*  4t  «  *  » 

Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.  In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven  bom,   and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 

cowpsa* 

The  sunshine  of  domestic  happiness  and 
prosperity  illuminated  again  the  halls  of 
Dundauvie.  Preparations  were  made  on 
a  grand  scale  for  the  celebration  of  two 
great  events  on  one  day,  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Lord  of  Inchfemie  and  Bea- 
trice Melville,  and  the  baptism  of  the 
young  heir.    Miss  Barbara  Calderhead  also, 
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who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  cultivat- 
ing an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Law  at  the 
second  table,  had  prudently  dropped  her 
pretensions  to  any  higher  connexion  and 
accepted  of  his  offer,  and  her  marriage  was 
to  take  place  on  the  same  day. 

Doctor  Drypath  arrived  at  an  early  hour 
in  complete  costume  ;  and  as  he  walked 
about  the  drawing-room  in  his  full  white 
wig,  black  silk  stockings,  bright  shoes  and 
silver  buckles,  his  impatience  to  commence 
his  professional  duties  was  manifest,  while 
he  conversed  to  the  Laird  who  perambulat- 
ed the  apartment  with  him,  giving  to 
every  chair  and  table  as  he  passed  a 
characteristic  kick  with  each  foot,  alter- 
nately betraying  an  impatience  equal  to 
the  doctor's  till  the  business  of  the  day 
should  begin. 

The  two  old  gentlemen,  in  the  abundance 
of  their  heartfelt  delight,  talked  both  at 
once,  the  one  never  vouchsafing  the  other 
an  answer,  though  the  Laird  was  continu- 
ally asking  his  reverend  friend  for  his 
opinion  on  the  various  anecdotes  he  was 
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relating,  and  his  reverend  friend  as  often 
appealing  to  him  for  the  correctness  of  the 
moral  troths  he  delivered. 

At  length  the  parties  most  concerned  ia 
the  events  of  the  day  arrived.  First  came  the 
infant  of  thirty  days  old  wrapped  like  a 
precious  gem  in  his  christening  mantle,  and 
he  was  transferred  from  the  arms  of  his 
nurse  to  those  of  the  beautiful  Felicia  who 
was  first  to  act  as  his  god-mother  and  then 
as  bride's  maid  to  her  still  more  beautiful 
sister.  Then  followed  Lady  Katherine 
Dunbar  apparently  renewed  in  vigour, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  noble  son-in-law 
Sir  Richard.  The  remainder  of  the  happy 
party  crowded  into  the  room,  Lady  Chris- 
tan,  carried  in  an  arm  chair,  following  in 
the  rear ;  and  the  domestics  last  of  all  as 
eager  and  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  full 
of  good  and  benevolent  wishes  for  all 
connected  with  the  momentous  events 
about  to  be  solemnised. 

Felicia  Melville,  imbued  with  those  high 
natural  gifts  of  judgment  and  understanding 
that  many  of  twice  her  years  could  not 
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boast  of,  had  superadded  to  those  endow- 
luents  that  steadfastness  of  religious  prin- 
ciple which  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  the 
sacred  relation  which  she  was  to  assume 
towards  the  future  heir  of  the  house  of  her 
beloved  guardian.  There  are  religious 
excitements,  there  is  a  party  zeal,  there 
are  agitations  about  non-essentials  or 
controversies  about  ill-defined  doctrines 
which  attract  the  sympathy  of  weak  and 
misinformed  minds,  and  it  passes  with  the 
religious  public  generally  for  piety,  but 
which  in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the 
advancement  of  Christianity  ;  still  less  does 
it  improve  the  individual  character.  But 
it  was  a  masculine,  not  a  mawkish,  senti- 
mental tone  of  Christian  principle  which 
influenced  the  strong  heart  of  the  youthful 
godmother ;  and  she  had  felt  so  impressed 
with  the  vows  about  to  be  imposed  upon 
her,  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the  child, 
that  she  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
earnest  and  unceasing  prayer  for  an 
especial  blessing  on  the  Lord's  own  ordi- 
nance. 
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There  is  a  solemnity  connected  with 
those  festive  occasions  with  which  ever? 
right  thinking  mind  must  be  impressed. 
The  great  responsibilities  attached  to  them 
remain  when  all  the  outward  ceremonial 
has  passed  away.  And  there  are  tears 
peculiar  to  marriage  occasions,  unseen  and 
unthought  of  by  those  whose  ideas  pene- 
trate not  beyond  the  dress,  the  company, 
and  all  the  customary  gay  pageantry  which 
they  come  to  look  upon  with  such  earnest- 
ness and  delight.  There  are  the  tears  of 
the  bride,  the  silent  and  hidden  tears  long 
indulged  in  before  she  can  resolve  upon 
voluntarily  breaking  up  the  ties  of  her 
childhood  and  her.youth,  and  entering  upon 
a  new  sphere  of  existence  and  of  duty  ;  and 
there  is  at  last  the  outburst  of  feeling,  the 
unrepressed  and  unhidden  tears  when  the 
crisis  arrives,  the  moment  of  parting,  the 
last  lingering  footsteps  on  the  threshold  of 
the  tried  and  happy  home  now  to  be  ex- 
changed for  ever,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

There    are  likewise   the  tears   shed  bv 

• 

those  who  are  left  behind  ;  those  overflow- 
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ings  of  affectionate  hearts  at  relinquishing 
their  exclusive  claim  to  a  much-beloved 
object.  Of  these  tears  Felicia  shed  a 
copious  supply  though  the  parting  was  to 
be  but  for  a  short  time  ;  but  she  indulged 
in  no  morbid  sensibilities,  and  she  had 
other  objects  of  tender  solicitude  though 
none  so  inexpressibly  dear  as  her  sister, 
her  other  self. 

A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver,  which  illustration 
without  lowering  the  sacred  text  may  apply 
to  every  circumstance  in  life.  Everything 
is.  to  be  appreciated  according  to  its  suit* 
ableness;  for  however  excellent  anything 
may  be,  if  not  in  its  right  place,  it  not  only 
loses  its  value  but  becomes  ridiculous.  A 
copious  detail  of  circumstances  might  now 
be  adduced  to  shew  the  reasons  why  the 
equanimity  of  many  people  is  ruffled  when 
their  neighbours  are  prosperous  beyond 
what  they  had  counted  upon ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  why  these  same  persons  are  so 
bitter  when  others  are  unsuccessful  in  life, 
taking  care  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  latter 
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casualty  entirely  on  the  shouldera  of  the 
sufferers.  But  be  the  deserts  of  the  for- 
tunate ones  ever  so  great,  no  portion  of 
credit  will  be  allowed  to  them  by  those 
hard  judges  of  human  nature.  As 
when  we  take  up  a  newspaper  to  learn 
the  current  news  of  the  day,  and  cer* 
tainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  ov 
theological  studies,  no  disappointment  can 
surpass  ours,  when  looking  for  the  state 
of  the  markets,  or  for  some  attractive 
account  of  an  affair  of  honour  in  high  life, 
or  of  culpable  homicide  in  low,  we  light 
upon  instead,  a  perplexing  church  question ; 
so  in  like  manner,  at  present,  if  the  arga* 
ments  were  set  forth  which  the  occasion 
suggests,  to  prove  why  so  many  ill-natured 
tongues  were  set  a  wagging  on  marriage 
occasions,  the  reader  who  hoped  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  tale  of  light  literature, 
would  suddenly  .find  himself  entrapped  into 
a  sermon. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine  io 
another  way :— once,  when  a  new  steam- 
ship    went  out    upon     a    short    pleasure 
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voyage  as  its  first  trip,  the  directors-  of  the 
company  invited  on  board  a  large  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  occasion  itself 
as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  guests  to  defend  them- 
selves with  suitable  apparel  from  the  sharp 
sea  breeze,  and  plaid  shawls  and  overcoats 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  midst  of 
the  assemblage  on  board  appeared  an 
etherial  group  of  female  figures  dressed  in 
the  extremity  of  the  fashion,  in  blondes 
and  gauzes  as  for  a  fulUdress  ball.  "  Who 
in  the  world  are  these?"  exclaimed  the 
wife  of  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
as  she  stepped  on  deck  from  the  small 
boat ;  she  was  immediately  informed  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  a  tailor  who 
had  some  property  in  the  vessel,  **  Ah," 
said  the  lady,  "I  can  sympathise  with 
them  in  the  temptation  to  let  their  finery 
be  seen,  as  they  might  have  no  other 
opportunity." 

Now  to  convince  the  reader  that  there 
is  no  such  necessity,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  violate  good  taste  by   cramming  in   a 

VOL.  III.  K 
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homily  in  order  to  embrace  an  opportumtr 
of  showing  how  well  the  subject  has  been 
considered  and  how  much  might  be  said 
upon  it,  all  those  reflections  which  migbt 
now  be  made,  shall  with  more  propriety  be 
thrown  together,  to  form  a  separate  woik 
of  a  didactic  nature  dedicated,  with  permis- 
sion, to  the  whole  sisterhood  in  the  female 
world,  who  are  apt  to  be  distressed  on 
matrimonial  occasions,  and  to  augur  ill- 
luck  to  the  parties  in  consequence  of  those 
events  not  being  exactly  ordered  and 
assorted  according  to  their  preconcerted 
plans  and  notions.  As  to  the  other  sex,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  have  any  reason- 
able cause  ever  to  complain  or  be  discom- 
posed ;  and  such  a  disquisition  as  is 
proposed,  would  be  quite  uncalled  for  as 
regards  them. 

If  even  the  Quilps  or  Calibans  of 
society  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
partners  for  life,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  imagine  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  lords  of  the  creation  stood 
in  need  of  a  laboured  argument  from  anj 
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pen  to  reconcile  them  to  disquietudes  or 
reprove  them  for  envyings  with  which  it 
appears  it  would  be  preposterous  for  them 
to  be  disturbed. 

It  was  the  spring — that  joyous  season 
of  the  year  when  all  nature  is  awakened 
to  love  and  harmony.  The  whole  te- 
nantry were  assembled  to  partake  of  the 
innocent  festivities  of  that  propitious 
day.  The  merry  tones  of  violins  resounded 
through  the  halls,  and  Andrew's  vigorous 
notes,  distinguished  above  the  rest,  and 
accompanied  by  the  loud  tones  of  the 
violoncello,  were  heard  far  and  wide. 

' '  By  my  troth,  ye  have  a  gude  bow  hand 
at  the  fiddle,  Andrew,"  said  the  Laird, 
enthusiastically. 

**  There's  nae  bow  hand  like  your  ho- 
nour's ain,"  replied  Andrew.  *'  The  tones 
are  both  strong  and  sweet." 

"  Ay,  think  ye  sae  ?"  continued  the 
Laird,  increasing  the  energy  of  his  music. 
*'  Speaking  o'  a  bow  hand,  Pringle  was 
droll  eneugh  about  that ;  he  said  aye  o' 

k2 
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a  certain  minister,  that  he  had  a  gade 
bow  hand  at  the  preaching.  But  afare 
the  dancing  commences,  I  may  try  a  sdo 
on  the  bass,  if  I  have  na  forgotten  it." 

And  while  Andrew  and  his  company 
rested  their  violins  on  their  knees  and 
listened  attentively,  the  Laird  played  with 
great  taste  a  slow  Scottish  air,  and  repeilMl 
it  three  or  four  times,  like  one  enamoured 
of  his  own  performance. 

''That  is  prime  practeezin'.  Sir/'  said 
Andrew.  '' '  The  Bush  abune  Traquak'  is 
ane  o'  our  best  Scots  airs,  and  wed  I 
wat  your  honour  does  it  ower  mudde 
justice." 

''  Do  you  think  sae,  Andrew  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Dunbar.  "Weel,  now  try  'Ddm 
side.'  The  dancers  will  be  wearying,  bat 
ye  may  try  it." 

At  this  order  the  musicians  struck  qp 
the  lively  strathspey,  and  the  booming 
of  the  bass  was  heard  through  the  Castk 
like  the  low  grumblings  of  distant  thunder. 

This  performance  ended,  the  musiciaafi 
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proceeded  to  the  lawn  to  play  to  the 
assembled  company,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  with 
reluctance  delivered  up  his  violoncello  to 
the  one  appointed  to  take  that  part  for 
the  night. 

The  marriage  tour  was  not  to  be  of 
long  duration;  but  Felicia  mourned  the 
absence  of  her  sister,  and  strolled  out  each 
morning  to  their  favourite  bower,  where 
she  sometimes  involuntarily  shed  a  few 
tears,  and  wistfully  longed  for  h^r  return. 
While  engaged  in  one  of  these  reveries, 
she  heard  the  loud  tones  of  Captain  Mait- 
land's  voice  and  Glenknaik  talking  together. 
She  started  up  as  they  entered  the  retreat. 

"  We  have  just  been  looking  for  you," 
said  Captain  Maitland.  "  Your  mother 
is  anxious  for  your  return.  A  friend  of 
yours  has  met  with  a  slight  accident,  and 
has  been  inquiring  for  you." 

Felicia's  face  became  pale  from  appre- 
hension. 

"  It  is  not  serious,"  said  Captain  Mait- 
land.    ''Lord   George  Maxwell's  carriage 
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has  been  upset,  and  he  is  slightly  bruised. 
Take  my  arm  and  let  us  return." 

Felicia  took  the  Captain's  arm,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  Castle. 

Lord  George  was  laid  upon  a  conch 
in  the  drawing-room.  A  medical  man 
had  just  arrived  ;  the  application  of  his 
remedies  to  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist  bad 
caused  the  young  man  to  faint,  and  con- 
siderable confusion  had  been  created. 

A  slight  attack  of  fever  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  accident.  Quietness  and 
rest  in  a  remote  chamber  were  prescribed 
for  him  ;  there  he  remained  for  eight  or 
ten  days  under  the  careful  surveillance 
of  the  female  members  of  the  family; 
sometimes  as  they  changed  guard  upon 
his  sleeping  hours,  he  fancied  he  caught  a 
glimpse  between  his  half*waking,  half* 
sleeping,  fits  of  feverish  reverie,  of  a  fair 
youthful  form  with  earnest  anxiety  watch- 
ing his  repose ;  but  when  he  wakened  np 
to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  sweet  vision, 
it  had  fled.     It  must  have  been  a  mere 
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hallucination ;  for  it  was  only  May  Ramage 
or  Miss  Fiddlestraes,  or  perhaps  Mrs. 
Melville  that  occupied  its  place. 

Hypochondriacs  and  nervous  persons  hug 
their  maladies,  and  are  loath  to  part  with 
them,  and  shrink  from  the  idea  of  relin- 
quishing the  hahits  ^nd  indulgencies  of  an 
invalid.  Not  so  the  active  mind  and 
buoyant  spirit.  Lord  George  longed  to 
shake  himself  free  of  his  ailments,  from  the 
time  that  the  first  symptoms  of  convales- 
cence manifested  themselves  ;  and  being 
now  only  favoured  with  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Peters,  he  gladly  broke  from  the  con- 
finement of  his  bed-chamber,  in  spite  of 
medical  cautions  and  restrictions,  and 
sallied  out  tQ  breathe  the  renovating  sou- 
thern  breezes  of  the  loveliest  morning  that 
spring  ever  presented.  He  strolled  into  a 
path  shaded  with  elm  trees  on  the  left  side 
of  the  shrubbery.  The  first  object  that 
met  his  view  was  the  lovely  apparition  that 
he  fancied  used  to  hover  about  his  sick 
pillow.      With   surprise    and  undisguised 
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gladness  at  his  being  so  far  recoyered, 
Felicia,  with  her  godson  nestling  in  her 
arms,  came  to  meet  him,  and  welcome  him 
abroad  once  more.  This  was  her  accus- 
tomed walk,  day  by  day,  with  the  precious 
babe,  whom  she  tended  with  the  most  un- 
wearied affection.  She  used  often  to  say 
he  was  far  too  valuable  a  treasure  to  trust 
to  a  hireling ;  and  she  would  watch 
over  his  slumbers,  she  would  carry  him 
out  to  his  airings :  in  short,  she  superin- 
tended him  continually  like  a  guardian 
angel ;  and  the  intensity  of  her  fervent 
aspirations  to.  Heaven  for  the  welfare  of 
the  unconscious  infant,  none  could  know 
but  the  Divine  Being  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

Lord  George  Maxwell  had  long  regarded 
Felicia  with  admiration  ;  but  aspiring  as 
he  had  been  to  have  a  share  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  his  country,  and  occupied  with 
public  matters,  he  had  had  no  leisure  to 
bestow  on  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
attachments.     But  leisure  and  opportunity 
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seemed  now  offered  him  to  withdraw  him- 
self for  a  season  from  tfaode  stirring  and 
distracting  passions  that  engross  the  minds 
of  amhitioas  actors  in  public  life,  and  to 
cherish  the  tenderer  and  softer  emotions  of 
the  human  heart.  Day  after  day  as  the 
young  godmother  walked  out  with  the 
sweet  nursling  to  those  selected  spots  where 
the  gentlest  breezes  fanned  the  air,  or  the 
meridian  sun  was  best  shaded  from  being 
too  intense  upon  its  delicate  form,  was  she 
attended  by  the  noble  invalid.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  narrate  the  result  of  this 
intercourse.  An  union,  which  in  all  res- 
pects. Heaven  might  be  supposed  to  register 
and  bless  was  once  more  solemnised  within 
the  happy  halls  of  Dundauvie.  The  small- 
minded,  censorious  world  around,  it  is 
true,  could  not  allow  such  propitious  events 
to  take  place  without  a  few  disparaging 
reflexions.  It  was  rather  too  much,  thev 
thought,  for  two  girls  brought  up  in  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  to  be  so  well  disposed 
of  both  in  one  year,  while  many  with  far 
better  claims  and  higher  pretensions,  could 

K  3 
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not  obtain  a  match  either  for  love  or 
money.  But  the  tongue  of  envy  or  detrac- 
tion may  wag  as  it  lists.  It  cannot  mar 
the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  that 
''peace  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
and  without  which,  worldly  prosperity  is  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  lass  o'  the  Loudouns  came  cruiBing  to  Fife, 

FbI  de  ral  de  re,  ral  de  re  adi. 
To  see  if  au  wooer  would  tak  her  for  life, 

Fal  de  ral  de  re,  ral  de  re,  ral  de  re  ra, 

Fal  de  ral  de  re,  ral  de  re  adi ! 

It  was  one  of  those  days  of  overpowering 
heat,  which  the  singularly  hot  summer  of 
produced — a  summer  long  remem- 
bered from  the  unfrequency  of  such  a 
"season  in  this  country.  Animal  life  suf- 
fered from  it  as  well  as  vegetation.  The 
cattle  died  from  drought.  The  fields  were 
parched  and  burnt  up.  The  foliage  was 
brown  and  shrivelled  ;  the  human  frame 
was  disordered  and  enfeebled ;  and  several 
deaths  were  recorded  as  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays. 
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Instead  of  verdure  to  relieve  the  aching 
sight,  the  land  was  like  clay  baked  in  an 
oven,  full  of  rents,  and  hard  as  iron; 
and  more  terrible  than  ail  to  the  traveller, 
there  was  a  wide  barren  common,  un- 
screened from  the  fierce  blaze  of  the 
meridian  sun,  black  with  soot  and  coal 
dust  from  extensive  iron  works  erected 
upon  it.  Vegetation  of  every  sort  was 
blighted  for  miles  around,  by  the  ashes 
blown  from  a  dozen  furnaces  bktzing  and 
flaming  continually  and  scorching  the 
earth,  while  from  their  tall  pyramidal  chim- 
neys, smoke  as  black  as  tar  oozed  out  in 
thick  volumes,  and  lazily  spread  itself 
along  the  breathless  atmosphere. 

Near  one  of  the  doors  of  the  black  edifice, 
which  looked  like  the  entrance  to  an  infer- 
nal cavern,  stood  a  very  handsome  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses,  which  at  first  had  been 
almost  frantic  with  the  heat,  but  were  now 
sick  and  faint  under  the  sun,  which  roasted 
them ;  on  the  coach  box  sat,  in  meek 
submission,  a  miserable  man  rather  dead 
than  alive,   suffering  the  slow   but  fierce 
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flames  of  martyrdom  to  the  taste  for  sight- 
seeing that  inspired  his  master  and  mistress. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  equipage  was  a 
livery  servant,  flaming  in  crimson  plush,  en- 
deavouring to  screen  himself  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  solar  orb  behind  a  huge  cracked 
cauldron  that  lay  upon  the  ground;  but 
the  metal  was  heated  almost  to  a  burning 
pitch,  and  acted  as  a  reflector  rather  than 
a  shade. 

In  the  interior  of  the  sooty  pile  close 
by  a  tremendous  furnace,  where  two  meagre 
artificers  were  plying  their  miserable  toil, 
a  third  workman  who  had  desisted  from  his 
labours  for  a  time  to  explain  the  process 
to  the  strangers,  stood  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers.  Thin  also  and  worn  down  like 
a  skeleton,  the  substance  of  his  lean  body 
was  actually  rolling  off  him  in  large  drops 
of  perspiration  that  were  seen  flowing  down 
iTom  his  face  and  breast.  His  shirt  was 
open,  his  arms  were  bare,  and  his  right 
hand  was  stretched  out  as  he  pointed  to 
the  operations  of  his  comrades. 

Beside    this    figure,    emaciated   by    the 
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exertions  that  were  shortening  his  laborious 
life,  stood  a  couple  of  sight-seeing  strangers. 
One  of  them  was  a  figure  which  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  one  just  des- 
cribed. He  was  a  fat  old  gentleman  in  a 
full  suit  of  superfine  claret-coloured  doth, 
his  rotundity  of  figure  measuring  three 
times  at  least  the  circumference  of  ordinary 
stout  men.  He  looked  easy  and  com- 
fortable, and  comparatively  cool.  His 
plaited  shirt-frill  stood  out  semicircularly, 
without  an  indenture  or  a  crease.  His 
new  hat  which  he  held  in  his  hand  and 
smoothed  occasionally,  shone  like  satin. 
He  was  bland  in  his  aspect,  good-hor- 
moured,  and  talked  afiably  to  the  workman. 
By  his  side  stood  a  young  lady,  smart, 
high-spirited,  and  lively,  dressed  in  a 
pelisse  of  white  cashmere  slashed  with 
satin.  The  purity  of  the  dress  was  already 
evidently  tarnished  by  the  foul  air  and 
smoke  of  the  place  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  without  contamination. 
She  asked  an  infinity  of  amiable  questions 
of  the  obliging  workman  who,  stretching 
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out  his  lean  arm  towards  the  furnace,  des- 
cribed the  finishing  process  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  smoothing  irons.  The  two 
men  as  miserable-looking  as  himself,  exe- 
cuted the  work  which  he  described. 

"  Are  these  the  very  irons  that  we  use  in 
our  laundry  ?  How  astonishing  !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady. 

"  The  very  same,  Miss,"  said  the  man. 

Out  came  a  pretty  memorandum-book 
in  a  mother-of-pearl  case,  and  down'  went 
the  man's  description. 

''  And  pray  what  wages  may  those  slender 
fellows  have,  that  are  sweating  the  life  out 
of  them  at  that  work?"  inquired  the  fat 
gentleman,  as  the  party  walked  to  another 
department  of  the  work,  where  in  an  atmos- 
phere seven  timos  hotter  if  possible,  above 
a  dozen  men  were  hammering  with  a  most 
astounding  din. 

"  They  have  good  pay,  Sir.  They  would 
require  it,"  said  the  guide.  "  They  are  old 
men  at  forty,  and  seldom  live  even  to  that 

age." 

"This  is  a    dreadful  noise,"  said  our 
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friend,  the  Professor,  whom  the  reader  has 
no  doubt  recognized  ;  and  he  wiped  a  few 
drops  from  his  own  bland  brow.  '*  And 
pray  what  are  those  fellows  allowed 
for  drink  ?  Porter,  I  should  think,  a 
refreshing  beverage,  or  is  it  spirits  and 
water  ?" 

''  Neither,"  said  the  man  ;  ''  they  ca&DOl 
afford  porter  and  they  must  not  take  spirits. 
Nothing  but  water  and  a  few  vitriol  drops 
for  the  perspiration." 

The  rushing  sound  of  the  flames,  the 
hissing  of  forge  water,  the  blowiag,  the 
hammering  and  beating  of  hollow  metal 
was  so  tremendous  as  to  drown  the  voices 
of  the  speakers,  and  almost  stun  their 
senses. 

At  the  sight  of  the  lady  and  gentleman, 
all  the  workmen,  out  of  courtesy,  stepped 
their  work  for  a  short  time  to  allow  the 
strangers  to  pass  by  in  peace. 

''  How  wonderful,"  said  the  young  lady, 
**  are  the  discoveries  we  have  seen  to-day. 
But  these  poor  men  must  be  almost  deaf." 

*'  Custom,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  the  Pro- 
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feasor,  "is  everything;  you  and  I  would 
grow  deaf  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  they 
are  used  to  it.  Nature  has  wonderfully 
adapted  different,  constitutions  to  the  va- 
rious departments  allotted  for  them  in  the 
remarkable  and  complicated  machinery  of 
life." 

The  meagre  workman  sighed,  and  was 
silent,  out  of  deference,  not  to  a  Professor 
who  was  talking  nonsense,  but  to  a  stranger 
from  whom  he  expected  a  douceur  for  him- 
self and  his  fellow  workjnen. 

''  Draughts  of  pure,  good  malt  liquor,  I 
would  prescribe  as  being  most  salutary  and 
strengthening  for  these  men,"  said  the 
gentleman,  authoritatively,  and  waving  his 
hand  in  confirmation  of  his  prescription,  as 
he  passed  by  the  men  with  their  pitiable  coal 
black  aspects  and  parched  throats,  who  all 
stood  aside  in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

"  No  doubt  it  would.  Sir,"  said  the 
guide  in  humble  expectancy. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,"  said  the  portly 
visitor  ^s  he  clapped  on  his  hat,  and  walked 
out  at  the  opposite  door. 
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**  Good  morning,  Sir/'  said  the  workmaD, 
bowing  very  low. 

"  Are  you  not  to  give  them  something?" 
whispered  Jane. 

''You  heard,  my  dear,  that  they  had 
good  wages,**  replied  the  Professor. 

Alas !  Jane  Murray,  who  was  naturaQy 
generous,  at  least  fond  of  bestowing  gra- 
tuities, had  no  purse  of  her  own,  now  that 
she  had  sacrificed  herself  at  the  shrine  of 
riches,  and  become  the  wife  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

But  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  was 
merely  that  of  abridging  or  rather  abolish- 
ing her  power  of  spending  money  in  a 
popular  way  ;  and  let  it  not  be  understood 
that  there  is  any  intention  of  attracting 
sympathy  to  her  case.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  considered  she  was  in  high  good 
luck.  She  had  attained  the  object  of  her 
wishes  which  it  is  said  few  ladies  do,  and 
if  she  were  mistaken  in  her  choice,  she  was 
neither  a  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  nor  a 
Tbrale  that  any  one  need  have  been 
distressed  at  her  calamitv.     And,  it  mav 
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be  referred  to  the  reader  that  far  less  was 
the  benign  professor  to  be  regarded  as  a 
villanous  Both  well  or  a  contemptible  Piozzi, 
and  there  is  no  saying  but  that  if  the  Scot- 
tish sovereign  or  Mrs.  Thrale  had  lighted 
on  the  like  of  him  instead  of  the  unfortu- 
nate blunders  they  made  in  their  alliances, 
the  one  might  have  learned  how  to  rule  the 
nation  more  peacefully  and  better,  and  the 
other  would  have  escaped  the  unenviable 
position  which  she  holds  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  for  her  weakness  and  unparalleled 
want  of  self-respect.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  piece  of  mere  gratuitous  ill-nature  to 
insinuate  anything  that  would  throw  a  sus- 
picion on  the  happiness  of  this  delectable 
couple  as  well  as  a  departure  from  the 
truth  ;  and  to  indulge  in  ridicule  would  be 
descending  from  the  dignity  of  an  historian 
and  becoming  a  mere  maker  of  smart 
paragraphs. 

At  the  present  moment  so  far  from 
being  in  a  mood  to  quarrel  with  the  Profes- 
sor and  his  bride,  and  their  arrangements 
of  happiness  according  to  their  own  taste, 
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we  would    be    disposed    to    r^ard    with 
complacency  even  far  less  harmless  sped 
mens  of  humanity. 

It  has  long  been  found  out  that  we  most 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  those  who 
are  anxious  to  improve  it,  are  assured  that 
the  way  in  which  that  can  be  done  most 
effectually  is  by  trying  each  one  for  himself 
the  influence  of  his  own  individual  good 
example.  One  who  becomes  too  fastidious 
about  his  company,  on  the  journey  of  life, 
must  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  a  useful 
citizen. 

Dear  Dr.  Johnson,  (we  cannot  talk  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  without  talking  of  him,)  drew 
back  his  hand  from  the  Abb^  Rajmal  when 
that  philosopher  extended  his  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  This  is  indeed  a  memo- 
rable instance  worthily  recorded  of  the 
great  moralist's  testimony  to  inspired  troth 
and  his  detestation  of  those,  whatever  their 
genius  might  be,  who  would  detract  from 
its  authority.  But  I  am  afraid  that  we 
who  occupy  humble  positions  in  private 
life,  might  in   these  times,  if  acting  from 
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this  example,  have  to  draw  back  our  hand 
from  half  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
are  brought  into  intercourse,  and  instead 
of  strengthening  truth  by  this  repellant 
system,  might  rather  confirm  the  infidelity 
of  the  many  modern  sceptics  who  are  but 
mere  cold-hearted  smatterers,  and  who 
have  neither  the  Abba's  abilities  nor  bene- 
volence to  cloak  the  shallowness  of  their 
creed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  lawland  lads  think  they  are  fine. 

But  O,  they're  vain  and  idly  gaudy. 
So  much  unlike  the  graceful  mien 

And  manly  looks  o'  my  Highland  laddie. 

''  Oh  dear  !  uncle,  that  is  far  too  much 
for  me  :  hand  it  to  some  one  else." 

''  If  it  be  so,  bodie,"  replied  Mr.  Dunbar, 
who  was  the  person  thus  addressed  by  his 
grand-niece,  the  lady  of  the  Professor,  whom 
he  had  helped  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 
veal,  as  she  sat  at  his  left  hand,  with  her 
long,  swan-like  neck  stretched  up  to  its  full 
height,  and  ornamented  with  some  valuable 
ornaments  which  the  Professor  had  picked 
up  as  bargains  during  his  travels  abroad. 
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•*  if  it  be  80,  bodie,  that  ye  have  pronounced 
it  too  much  for  you,  we  couldna'  single  out 
ony  ither  person  to  offer  it  to  without 
affronting  them.  Put  it  away,  William, 
and  hand  me  a  clean  plate. 

This  reproof  from  the  Laird  to  a  very 

common  infringement  of   good   manners, 

which   often    unconsciously    takes    place, 

occurred  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  family 

banquet   which   was   given  at  Dundauvie 

shortly    after   the    occurrence  of   all  the 

joyful  events  just  narrated.     It  was  strictly 

a  family  party,  though  numerous,  including 

the  immediate  relations  and  friends  of  the 

family  with  whom  the  reader  is   already 

familiar,  and  the  entertainment  was  a  costly 

one.      The  large  banqueting-hall  was   set 

out  with  everything  that  could  adorn  the 

f£te.     The    daylight    was    excluded,    and 

regiments   of  wax   candles    supplying    its 

place  were  ranged  upon  the    table,    and 

dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.     A  door 

was  thrown  open  which  communicated  with 

the  western  wing  of  the  house,  and  in  the 

passage  leading  thereto  were  seated,  as  in  a 
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retired  orchestra,  two  musicians  with  their 
violins  performing  slow  national  airs,  and 
the  exquisite  tones  which  they  produced  of 
subdued  harmony,  sounded  like  the  lute's 
soft  breathing  in  the  summer's  shade. 

But  a  novel  addition  graced  the  meeting 
that  happy  day.  There  was  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table  Lady  Katherine  Donbir, 
whose  countenance  was  radiant  with  smiles. 

She  was  supported  on  the  right  by  Sir 
Kichard  Preston,  to  aid  in  those  dutiei 
which  she  was  unable  to  perform,  and  oa 
the  left  by  her  sister.  Lady  Christan,  in  an 
arm  chair  propped  up  with  pillows.  The 
party  was  rather  calmly  happy,  than 
exuberantly  mirthful,  or  brilliant  with  wit 
It  was,  in  fact,  what  fashionable  people 
would  have  pronounced  insufferaUy  dull, 
and  as  regarded  many  of  the  personages 
who  composed  it,  they  would  have  politely 
termed  them  detestable  bores. 

The  individuals  who  might  be  supposed 
to  come  under  this  modish  descriptioD, 
were  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  himseiC 
for  these  leaders  in  gay  society  are   no 
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respecters  of  persons,  the  master's  humble 
friends  the  two  Janeways,  the  clergyman, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Drypath,  the  Professor 
and  his  wife,  if  she  did  not  pass   muster 
with  her  neck  and  her  ornaments,  and  by 
dint  of  holding  her  tongue,  and  finally,  the 
two  venerable  ladies  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  Miss  Fiddlestraes,  if  this  last  did  not 
chance,  as  is  more  likely,  to  escape  entire 
observation  from  her  insignificance.     There 
were    four     gentlemen     who    graced    the 
company  whom  these  discriminating  judges 
of  society  would  never  have  expected  to 
find  there.     These  were  Sir  Richard,  Lord 
George  Maxwell,   young    Inchfernie,   and 
Captain    Maitland.      Now    the    truth    is, 
these   four  were  perfectly  happy   on    the 
occasion,  in   all  respects.    The   last-men- 
tioned  gentleman  was  always  in  a  happy 
mood,  and   the  other  three,  especially  the 
two  former,  had  so  many  important  affairs 
connected  with  the  serious  business  of  life 
to  engross  them,  that    to   enter  company 
where  they  had  to  exert  themselves  to  be 
entertaining,  or  keep  themselves  upon  the 

VOL.   III.  L 
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alert,  duly  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
others  would,  have  been  no  relaxatioo,  but 
more  like  a  continuatioD,  in  a  diflSn^oit 
form,  of  those  labours,  whether  mental  or 
manual,  by  which  men  are  doomed  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thdr 
brow. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  on  this 
occasion  no  supererogatory  work  of  this  kiod 
to  do.  They  were  perfectly  at  ease.  They 
had  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  domestic 
life  seated  around  them,  and  if  the  Laird 
and  the  Professor  repeated  stories  they  had 
often  told  before,  they  were  obliged  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  condescension.  There 
were,  however,  two  invited  guests  who  had 
failed  to  come,  who  might,  if  they  had  been 
present,  have  required  that  things  should  be 
more  stirring,  and  these  were  Mr.  Merry- 
thought and  the  Laird  of  Glenknaik.  The 
former  had  been  unavoidably  detained  by 
business,  and  tbe  latter  from  reasons  which 
shall  by  and,  by  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

**  It   makes     me    young    again.    Lady 
Katherine,  to    see  you  there,"   said  Dr. 
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Drypath,  as  the  wine  was  circulating, 
curling  his  nose  to  express  his  satisfaction 
in  the  most  indescribable  manner  that 
flexible  feature  of  his  face  ever  exhibited. 
Lady  Katherine  looked  delighted,  and  was 
inadequate  to  a  reply,  but  her  sister  always 
readily  covered  her  deficiencies. 

^'  It  makes  us  all  young,  Doctor,"  said 
Lady  Christan ;  '^  indeed  I  think  I  shall  be 
setting  my  own  cap  for  a  goodman/'  and 
the  old  lady  set  herself  up  and  affected  to 
look  engaging;  *'and/'  continued  she, 
**  Mrs.  Melville,  Miss  Fiddlestraes,  and 
myself  will  by  and  by  be  plucking  caps, 
111  warrant  ve." 

But  this  sally  was  interrupted  by  the 
door  opening,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
nurse  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  to  undergo 
the  usual  ceremony  of  being  shewed  to  the 
company.  The  lights,  the  music,  and  the 
number  of  people  bewildered  the  infant, 
and  it  began  to  cry.  The  nurse  dandled  it, 
and  wiped  the  tears  from  its  cheeks. 
Several  kind  voices  soothingly  addressed  it 
from  the  table.    It  looked  round  and  took 
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a  survey  of  the  company,  and  cried  again 
till  its  eye  caught  the  countenance  of 
Felicia,  and  its  features  expanded  into  a 
laugh,  and  then,  as  if  overcome  with  shame, 
the  child  hid  its  face  in  the  nurse's  bosom. 

''That  is  a  shy  fellow,"  said  Captain 
Maitland,  who  sat  next  to  Felicia,  '*  I  dare 
say  I  would  make  a  good  nurse,  although  I 
never  tried,"  and  the  Captain  took  the  baby 
in  his  hands  and  held  it  as  uncomfortably 
as  one  would  hold  a  fragile  glass  or  china 
ornament  he  was  afraid  would  fail  to 
pieces  in  his  fingers.  The  baby  began  to 
cry  stoutly.  Felicia  talked  to  it,  and 
holding  out  her  arms  offered  to  take  it.  It 
laughed  again,  and  giving  her  as  unaccount- 
able a  sly  glance  from  the  corner  of  its  eye 
as  the  most  experienced  old  quiz  could 
have  done,  it  buried  its  face  again  with 
shame  among  the  Captain's  shirt  ruffles. 

**I  declare.  Lady  Preston,"  cried  the 
Captain,  "  you  have  a  good  right  to  be 
jealous.  Lady  George  is  drawing  off  this 
yomig  gallant's  allegiance  from  yourself." 

Bv  this  time  a  noise  was  heard  on  the 
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stair  as  of  heavy  iron-heeled  boots 
ascending,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
in  walked  a  stranger,  while  the  nurse 
hurried  off  with  her  charge.  The  gentleman 
who  now  entered  was  a  tall  stout  young 
man,  perhaps  five  and  twenty,  very  comely 
in  his  aspect,  and  portly  in  his  person,  in  a 
kind  of  hunting  dress.  The  brilliance  of 
the  lights,  and  the  number  of  guests  rather 
took  him  by  surprise.  He  had  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  long  thin 
switch  or  cane.  He  appeared  as  bashful 
and  disconcerted  as  the  infant  that 
had  just  left  the  room.  He  looked  right 
and  left,  then  straight  forward,  stretching 
out  his  neck  like  a  hen  looking  for  a 
nest,  and  then  cast  bis  eyes  up  to  the 
ceiling  like  the  hen  after  taking  a  drink, 
and  stood  stock  still  not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  room. 

"My  brother  Wilkie,*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Professor,  with  surprise,  "what  on  the 
earth  has  brought  you  here !" 

"Ah!  Mr.  Wilkie  Murray,"  said  Sir 
Richard,  rising  and  stepping  forward  to 
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relieve  the  young  man  of  his  embarrasa- 
ment,  ''I  have  often  heard  of  you;  bnt 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore.   Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Murray." 

Mr.  .  Murray  was  almost  equally  a 
stranger  to  all  present.  He  blushed  deep- 
ly ;  and  was  unrelieved  by  Sir  Richard's 
advances.  Aunt  Ghristan  struck  in  to 
help  him  on,  and  rouse  him  from  his 
stupor. 

''Gome  away,  Wilkie  dawtie,  is  thb 
you?    Mak  your  bows  to  the  ladies  like 


a  man." 


He  performed  the  exercise  as  presciibed, 
and  bowed  all  round.  I^en  clapping  ius 
hat  into  a  tray,  among  some  porcelain  frnit 
baskets,  he  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the 
table  with  his  cane  in  his  hand,  and  sat 
down  beside  his  grand-aunts  who  were 
connected  to  him  by  his  mother's  side  in 
the  same  degree  as  Mr.  Dunbar  was  related 
to  him  by  his  father. 

**  Ay,  troth,  ye  are  grown  a  stately  pfamt 
since  I  saw  ye,*'  said  the  Laird.  **  Are  ye 
Wilkie  Murray  that '  I  mind  no  abune  tbe 
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height  o'  that  ?"  and  he  held  up  a  dessert 
knife  to  mark  the  altitude. 

Sir  Richard  proposed  to  order  dinner 
for  him ;  but  the  young  gentleman  assured 
him  that  he  had  had  a  grand  dinner  at 
Ballybirsaly  and  ridiculously  cheap  consider- 
ing the  variety  of  dishes  which  he  enume-> 
rated ;  and  consequently  he  said  he  could 
not  eat  any  more  at  present,  for  he  was  not 
hungry. 

''  And  what/'  said  Lady  Christan,  *'  is 
the  best  of  your  news,  Wilkie  ?" 

**  Papa  and  mammk  send  their  compU- 
ments  to  you  and  uncle,"  said  the  young 
gentleman. 

*^  Many  thanks  to  them,"  responded 
Lady  Christan  with  great  gravity. 

''  How  do  your  farming  processes  go 
on  ?"  said  Sir  Richard.  ''  Take  some  wine. 
Sir." 

The  youth  helped  himself  to  wine,  and 
repUed  that  he  had  not  of  late  been 
occupied  much  with  farming.  After  a 
few  glasses  he  seemed  to  acquire  more 
^rmnesis. 
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This  young  man's  father  was  possessed 
of  an  estate  which  was  more  remarkable 
for  its  extent  than  its  fertility.  The  elder 
brother,  who  would  have  enough  to  do 
with  its  slender  income  to  maintain  the 
family  honours,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
younger  son  to  try  and  earn  a  living  by 
some  other  means.  Farming  had  been  his 
choice,  and  he  had  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  with  a  south -country  farmer,  and  was 
in  reality  quite  unacquainted  with  his 
relations.  He  had  been  invited  northward 
to  attend  his  sister's  marriage,  and  having 
heard  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
of  late,  he  felt  inspired  with  a  desire  to  see 
the  world.  His  mother  had  assured  him 
that  Dundauvie  was  a  lucky  place;  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  his  relations 
there. 

"  My  cousins  at  Glenraht  never  ventore 
from  home,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Lady  Preston. 

''  Papa  does  na  like  to  lie  in  a  strange 
bed,"  said  Wilkie ;  '^  and  mamma  says  she 
cannot  leave  the  servants  without  the  house 
going  to  wreck." 
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Lady  Preston  smiled. 

"  They  are  sensible  folk  your  faither  and 
mother/'  said  Lady  Christan,  who  fully 
acquiesced  in  their  reasons  for  not  visit- 
ing. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
Inchferniey  Lord  George  Maxwell,  and 
Captain  Maitland,  were  silently  cogitating 
on  other  and  important  events ;  they 
seemed  wholly  abstracted  from  the  present 
scene,  and  were  happy  in  the  freedom 
which  they  enjoyed  of  indulging  their  own 
thoughts. 

''  You  are  right  to  stir  about  a  little, 
and  see  the  world/'  said  Sir  Richard  Pres- 
ton to  the  stranger,  ''  and  leave  your  father 
and  mother  to  keep  their  castle  them- 
selves." 

"  A  heth  it's  just  what  I  intend  to  do/' 
said  Wilkie  very  briskly.  "  There's  every 
body  marrying  and  getting  on  in  the  world, 
and  me  just  as  I  am." 

"  There's  nothing  like  exertion  and  ac- 
tivity for  getting  on  in  life,"  replied  Sir 
Richard,   who  found  he  was  to  have  the 
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whole  weight  of  this  highland  cousin  upon 
himself. 

''  It  is  comical  enough »  to  he  sure,"  said 
the  Professor,  **  to  see  an  ancient  fdknr 
like  me  getting  the  start  of  you.'* 

''My  aunt,  at  home,'*  pursued  Master 
Wilkie,  **  said  that  I  was  by  far  too  modest. 
But  I  hope  ril  soon  learn  the  way  to  od«t. 
I  understand  that  the  best  way  is  not  to  go 
about  the  bush.  That's  what  my  aunt 
says ;  and  she  desired  me  that  I  was  to- 
night to  sleep  with  the  stocking  of  one  foot, 
and  the  shoe  of  the  other  under  my  pflkm 
for  good  luck,  being  in  a  strange  house." 

Sir  Richard  gladly  relinquished  the  en- 
tertainment of  this  stranger  to  any  one 
willing  to  take  it  upon  them ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  re- 
flexions, while  Lady  Preston  to<dc  up  the 
conversation. 

*'  I  think,"  said  she,  ^'  I  can  introdoce 
you  to  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  that  will 
just  suit  you.  It  is  the  heiress  of  GSeDk- 
naik." 

**  By  George,  it's  just  an  heiress  I  want," 
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cried  the  young  man,  energetically;  and 
flourishing  his  cane,  to  the  manifest  danger 
of  the  eyes  of  those  who  sat  next  him. 
'*  And  I  hope  she  is  good-natured/'  con- 
tinued the  adventurer,  ''  and  not  too  small 
nor  skrankie : — ^by  George,  I  hate  your 
Bkrankie  folk!"  added  he,  emphatically, 
while  he  unintentionally  turned  the  fuU 
gaze  of  his  soft  blue  eyes  upon  Miss  Fid- 
dlestraes. 

''  You  may  rely  upon  it  she  has  no  fault 
of  that  sort,"  replied  Lady  Preston,  laugh- 
ing. ''  But  I  thought  some  pretty,  slender 
Miss  would  have  been  more  to  your  choice. 
But  this  lady  that  I  speak  of  is  amazingly 
clever  and  accomplished." 

''  Na,  heth,  that  will  not  do,  no  at  all, 
at  all,"  pursued  the  young  Glenraht 
shaking  his  head.  **  Shell  have  too  many 
fine  airs  for  me,  and  maybe  try  to  rule  me. 
I  want  just  one  that  can  play  upon  the 
piano,  can  sing,  and  that's  never  disagree- 
able, or  ill-natured ;  but  has  always  a 
canty  laughing  face." 

"Ay,  my  doggie,  I  see  ye  ken  how  to 
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choose  a  wife  worth  a  hundred/'  exclaimed 
Lady  Christan,  as  she  took  a  sparkling 
breast  pin  from  her  neck.  There,  Wilkie, 
lad/'  continued  she,  "  since  you're  going 
a  courting,  there  is  a  braw  brooch  to  hdp 
your  conquest." 

And  the  valuable  ornament  was  trans- 
ferred with  much  satisfaction  by  the  yoang 
man  to  his  own  breast. 

''  Is  your  father's  estate  near  Rannoch? 
My  father  has  some  small  farms  in  that 
quarter,"  said  Lord  George,  rousing  up 
from  his  abstraction. 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Murray,  "we 
are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  low- country 
than  that.  We  march  with  Colonel  Robert- 
son of  Huthergutherie  on  the  north,  and 
Mrs.  Major  Ross  of  Ballindroggin,  or  old 
Lucky  Crocus,  as  we  call  her  for  a  bye- 
name,  on  the  south.  And  Sir  Aurthur 
Grant  of  Lickspurtle  and  Balgirdie  is  on 
the  east  ;  and  the  Duke  on  the  west,  and 
Admiral  Stuart  of  Floichoindochart,  if  you 
ever  heard  of  him : — him  that  went  to  law 
with  the  Duke," 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Laura,  when  dress'd,  ivas  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
FVesh  as  the  angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door. 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  magazine. 
With  all  the  fiuhions  which  the  last  month  wore. 

BTROK. 

The  young  gentleman  introduced  in  the 
former  chapter,  intimated  to  the  company 
that  he  was  not  hungry  ;  but  a  short  time 
proved  that  he  was  abundantly  thirsty. 
The  evil-minded  will  be  running  before 
reading,  and  setting  it  down  at  once,  that 
he  was  a  dissipated  character ;  but  it  is  a 
perfect  mistake.  Drunken  heroes  are  de- 
testable things,  even  if  the  shewing  of  them 
were  to  6ure  the  public  from  following  their 
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example,  as  the  SpartaDs  made  bugbean  of 
their  slaves  to  frighten  their  children. 

Mr.  Murray  shewed  at  once  his  distaste 
for  excess  in  strong  liquors  by  announcing 
when  the  ladies  rose  to  withdraw,  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  accompany  them, 
for  he  was  ready  for  his  tea.  The  old 
ladies,  who  were  sufficiently  worn  out  with 
the  exertions  they  had  made,  were  era- 
signed  to  the  repose  of  their  own  apart- 
ment, and  the  party  who  went  to  the 
drawing-room  escorted  by  Master  WiUde 
were  soon  joined  by  Doctor  Drypath; 
these  two  gentlemen  stationed  themselTes 
one  on  each  side  of  Mrs.  Melville,  who 
presided  at  the  tea  board. 

''How  do  you  spend  your  evenings  in 
this  house  after  your  tea ;  for  I'll  tell  yoa 
how  we  do  in  our  house,  when  I  mm  at 
home  ?"  said  Master  Wilkie. 

"We  have  no  set  way  of  passing  the 
time,''  replied  Mrs,  Melville,  "  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  chooses,  and  anrase 
himself  as  he  likes  best." 

'<  Well,"  continued  the  other,  <' there  is 
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an  ^der  in  onr  glen  who  plays  well  upon 
the  fiddle,  and  papa  sends  for  him,  and  we 
bare  always  a  noble  dance;  and  when 
there  is  no  company  but  just  my  brothers, 
and  me  and  my  aunt,  we  have  in  the  maids; 
Irat  you  would  not  need  that  here,  for  you 
have  plenty  of  women  among  yourselves." 

**  There  is,"  interposed  Doctor  Drypath, 
as  he  put  in  his  cup  for  another  supply, 
'*  no  scarcity  of  dancing,  by  all  accounts, 
in  this  house,  as  I  never  was  present  at 
any  of  those  performances;  but  worthy 
Lady  Christan,"  continued  he  looking  at 
Mrs.  Melville,  and  screwing  every  muscle 
of  his  face  with  the  most  wonderful  con- 
tortions, '*  worthy  Lady  Christan  has  from 
first  to  last  written  me  a  whole  ream  of 
paper  upon  the  subject.  But  I  believe, 
Mrs.  Melville,  I  must  be  thinking  of 
ordering  my  naig,  as  I  do  not  agree  with 
late  hours.  I  was  invited  the  other  day 
to  Lord  Farland's  to  dinner  at  eight  o'clock 
and  when  I  went  I  informed  his  Lordship 
that  I  had  dined  at  home  in  the  forenoon  ; 
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but  that  I  had  much  pleasure  in  coming 
to  Farland  House  to  my  supper." 

By  this  time  the  worthy  divine  had 
finished  his^v third  cup  of  tea,  which  was  his 
invariable  rule,  and  then  he  departed.  Mrs. 
Melville  had  often  complained  that  ex- 
cepting the  Reverend  Doctor,  who  always 
did  justice  to  the  tea,  the  excellent 
infusions  which  she  made  were  often  en- 
tirely lost ;  but  Master  Wilkie  outdid  the 
Doctor. 

*'  I  did  not  like,"  said  he,  as  he  handed 
in  his  cup  for  the  eighth  time,  "  to  say  any 
more  about  the  dancing  before  yon  old 
gentleman,  as  I  was  not  sure  by  the  faces 
which  he  made  to  you  whether  he  approved 
of  it  or  not." 

Here  is  worldly  wisdom  shewing  itself  at 
last,  thought  Mrs.  Melville  as  she  handed 
him  the  beverage,  which  was  now  little 
else  than  sugar  and  water,  the  cream  being 
exhausted,  and  as  the  stranger  gave  no 
signal  or  indication  when  to  stop.  But  he 
continued  handing  his  cup  to  her,  while 
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she  continued  to  fill  it  till  he  had  swallowed 
the  fourteenth. 

"  There  is  too  much  rain  in  the  pot," 
exclaimed  he  at  last,  withholding  her  hand. 
"  I  am  perfectly  gorged  with  your  tea,  but 
I'll  take  a  lock  of  your  sugar,"  and  he 
dived  his  hand  into  the  sugar  bowl  and 
helped  himself  to  a  handful. 

Mr.  Murray  was  not  disappointed  in  the 
amusement  which  he  had  indicated  would 
be  the  most  agreeable  to  him.  The  large 
saloon  was  prepared  for  a  dance,  and  the 
company  were  assembled  in  it  before  he 
had  finished  his  tea.  On  the  double 
doors  of  that  apartment  being  opened,  and 
allowing  the  sounds  of  the  lively  music 
to  reach  the  drawing-room,  he  started  and 
seized  in  his  right  hand  his  switch,  which 
had  been  grounded  during  his  tea,  and 
flourishing  it  with  rapture,  cried : 

**By  George,  there  is  the  stuff";"  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  where  the  at- 
tractive strains  proceeded  from. 

An  eightsome  reel  was  on  the  floor.  The 
senior  Mr.  Janeway  was  leading,  in  a  thea- 
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trical  manner  through  the  figure,  a  most 
distinguished-looking  partner,  whose  rather 
heavy  movements  perhaps  only  added  to 
her  dignity. 

"  You  are  a  handsome  woman/'  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Janeway,  in  a  tone  which  he 
only  intended  should  reach  the  ear  of  the 
fair  one,  but  which  in  reality  was  heard  by 
all  the  company,  and  the  exclamation  fell 
with  peculiar  emphasis  and  effect  on  the 
ear  of  Wilkie,  who  was  perfectly  en- 
tranced. 

He  had  seen  sights,  cattle  shows,  feirs, 
markets  and  merry-makings  of  all  sorts  at 
Dunse  and  Hawick,  Galashiels,  Selkiik, 
Langtown  and  Langholm.  He  had  been  at 
Highland  balls,  Bridge  of  Tilt  meetings, 
saiUng  parties,  and  nut-gathering  parties, 
and  all  the  festivities  that  the  wit  of  the 
period  and  place  could  invent ;  but  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  which  he  thought 
surpassed,  or  equalled  the  attractions  of  the 
lady  now  before  him.  He  made  his  way 
cautiously  and  circumspectly  up  by  the 
side  of  the  dancers  to  the  head   of  the 
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room,  where  Lady  Preston  stood  talking  to 
Incbfernie. 

"  Is  that  the  heiress  ?'*  whispered  Wilkie 
in  a  voice,  which  shewed  his  very  heart 
was  in  his  mouth  in  anticipation  of  the 
answer. 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Preston  smiling,  "  she 
is  just  one  of  the  family/' 

If  she  be  that,  thought  he  to  himself, 
she  is  not  much  worse  than  an  heiress, 
and  he  diffidently  said  to  Lady  Preston , 

"  Might  I  dance  with  her  V 

''  By  all  means,''  replied  she,  and  when 
the  dance  ceased,  she  called  out ;  *^  Bar- 
bara, my  cousin,  Mr.  Murray,  wishes  to 
dance  with  you." 

Mr.  Murray  made  a  profound  bow,  and 
started  at  once  into  action.  The  couples 
were  quickly  up  for  another  eightsome 
reel,  and  Wilkie  went  through  its  mazes 
with  the  energy  of  lightning,  and  flourished 
his  cane,  right,  left,  and  overhead  as  he 
went. 

"  Troth,  I'm  aye  feared  Bauby  breaks 
the  bass  as  she  gaes  bye,"  said  the  Laird 
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to  his  son-in-law,  as  he  transferred  his 
valued  instrument  into  Sir  Richard's  hands, 
who  was  not  much  in  a  mood  for  dancing, 
and  he  performed  on  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
time,  while  Mr.  Dunhar  entered  with  zeal 
into  the  exercise,  and  he  and  Wilkie  kept 
up  the  spirit  of  it  till  supper. 

Mr.  Law  had  gone  for  some  days  tt 
Edinhurgh  on  business,  and  Barbara  was 
invited  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  usual  pri* 
vilege.  She  was  remarkably  well  dressed, 
not  according  to  her  own,  but  Mr.  Law's 
taste,  in  the  most  fashionable  and  best, 
materials,  and  it  is  no  more  than  her  due  to 
say  she  looked  exceedingly  handsome. 
Barbara  had  seen  the  world,  since  the 
reader  last  heard  of  her ;  she  had  been  a 
short  time  in  London,  and  had  imported 
something  of  an  English  accent,  which 
somewhat  astonished  the  humble  natives  of 
Dundauvie.  She  was  the  very  picture  of 
happiness,  so  that  she  was  entirely  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  conquest  of  Wilkie. 

What  his  sentiments  would  have  been 
with  regard  to  Lady  Inchfernie  and  Lady 
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George  Maxwell,  if  he  had  seen  them 
under  other  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  but  as  he  was  perfectly  moral  and 
religious  in  his  ideas,  and  understanding 
from  the  first  that  they  were  married 
women,  he  never  dreamt  of  bestowing  any 
admiration  on  them.  But  Mrs.  Law,  who 
never  had  any  introduction,  and  who,  if 
addressed  at  all,  was  familiarly  called 
Barbara,   he  considered  as  a  lawful  prize. 

When  the  supper  was  laid.  Sir  Richard 
who,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  slip  away  under 
an  humiliating  sense  of  inferiority,  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Dunbar  that  he  would  detain 
her. 

"  I  winna'  be  responsible  for  sic  a  thing/' 
said  the  Laird ;  **  but  ye're  a  better  judge, 
Sir  Richard,  if  it  ^iVL  lead  to  naething 
afterhend." 

''  Trust  it  all  to  me,"  said  Sir  Richard, 
and  drawing  Barbara's  arm  within  his 
own^  he  led  her  to  the  supper-table,  and 
placed  her  beside  himself.  A  variety  of 
creeds  and  doctrines  were  tumbling  about 
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in  Barbara's  mind  at  this  moment,  and  she 
settled    that    her    own    one    concerning 
irreversible  decrees  and  predestination  was 
the  only  one  worthy  to  be  subscribed  to, 
when  here  she  found  herself  seated  between 
a  cabinet  minister  and  Lord  Greorge,  the 
son  of  a  British  peer.    But  if  she  coaU 
have  looked  a  little  more  into  fate  and 
futurity,  she  would  have  been  puzzled  if 
she  could  have  known  that  had  she  not 
been  so  precipitate  she  might  have  obtained 
a    young    hero    whose    genealogical   tree 
extended  as  far  as  Malcolm  I,  instead  of 
a  man  who  scarcely  could  tell  who  was 
his  grandmother.    Master  Wilkie,   at  all 
events,  set  himself  to  entertain  the  com* 
pany,  and  thereby  secure  her  admkation. 
He  sang  upon  the  voluntary  principle,  that 
is,  without  being  asked,  and  his  selections 
were  some  GaeUc  songs  which  he  sang  in 
succession  without  any  intermediate  pauses. 
"  Spare  nae  cost  on  the  water,"  said  the 
LAird»    pushing    the   water-jug     to    him, 
intending    it    as    reproof  to  him,   as  he 
suspected  that  he  had  taken  too  muchei 
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something  else,  which,  hoiyever,  was  quite 
erroneous.  "  Spare  nae  cost  on  the  water," 
repeated  he,  jogging  Timothy  with  his 
elbow.  "  It's  the  cheapest  and  the  strongest 
drink ;  it  makes  great  ships  sail  and  mills 
gang.  YeVe  heard  what  befell  the  auld 
Laird  o'  Hurdieflurdie  wi'  takin'  ower 
muckle  o'  ither  things  than  water.  He  had 
a  company  o'  gentlemen  at  his  ain  house, 
and  after  they  had  sat  till  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  at  their  potations,  one  o*  the, 
guests  turned  to  speak  to  the  Laird,  but 
Hurdieflurdie  was  dead  and  stiff  sitting  up 
in  his  chair.  '  I  thought,'  said  one  o'  the 
party,  Uhat  the  Laird  was  looking  unco 
gash  this  while,  but  didna'  think  he  was 
gane ;  but  since  it  is  sae,  let  us  tak  anither 
bumper  to  the  fouter's  dirgie/  " 

"  Preserve  us,  Dundauvie !"  ejaculated 
Timothy.- 

"  That  is  a  frightful  story,"  said  Mrs. 
Melville. 

''  Is  it,  troth  ?"  cried  the  Laird,  delighted 
that  he  had  produced  a  sensation.      ''I 
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could  tell  ye  twa  or  three  mair  stories  mair 
appalling  than  that  upon  the  evils  o' 
drinking." 

'<  Na  at  all,  at  all/'  cried  Master  Wilkie, 
*'keep  your  dismal  stories  to  yourself,  and 
I  will  sing  you  a  song  composed  by  Mrs. 
General  Maclaggan,  and  which  was  set  to 
music  by  the  Duke's  piper.  It  is  Tery 
much  admired  when  it  is  well  sung.  Ill 
let  you  hear  it/'  and  without  more  ado  he 
struck  up. 

**  Where  shall  I  pleasure  find 

Absent  from  thee  ? 
Why  is  my  loyer  sent 

O'er  the  daik  sea  ? 

Now  take  my  hut  adiea. 
None  shall  I  love  but  you. 

Trust  that  this  heart  is  tme. 
Only  to  thee ! 

^^th  thee  my  blessing  take, 

Hope  Ught  thy  way  ! 
Tliink  as  thou  wand'reat,  on 

Her  far  away. 
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Ah !  now  no  fragrant  flower 
Blooms  in  my  £Eiv'rite  bower. 

Since  that  sad,  solemn  hour, 
I  parted  from  thee  ! 

Loud  howls  the  mighty  wind* 

High  rolls  the  wave« 
May  not  these  surges  wild 

Break  o'er  thy  grave  ? 

Heaven !  suppress  each  fear. 

Dry  up  each  bitter  tear. 
Teach  me  my  griefs  to  bear. 

Absent  from  thee !" 

''  But  here  is  a  better  one  still/*  cried 
Wilkie,  all  in  the  same  breath  with  his 
song,  and  without  giving  a  moment's  pause 
for  remark  from  the  company.  "  It's  one 
composed  by  my  cousin  Captain  Mc  Can, 
who  is  considered  the  cleverest  man  in  the 
North.  He  sings  it  in  famous  style.  Here 
it  is. 

Lady  Betty 
Looks  so  pretty, 
When  she  thinks  she  can  discover 
Any  beau*  friend,  or  foe. 
Who  might  be  her  lover. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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Old  maids  they  say  are  muaty. 

All  men  I'm  sure  are  crusty. 

Wed  not  to  avoid  their  jest. 

Men,  I  say,  are  but  a  pest. 

I  hopeyouH  prize  what  I  advise. 

And  show  your  wooer  that  you're  wise. 

If  he  teaze. 
Say,  "  If  you  please  ; 
Sir  Forward,  you  have  now  to  know, 
I  have  got  sense  and  can  dispense 
With  you  or  any  other  beau.** 
"  Fair  Lady,"  he  will  say, 
"  One  kiss  before  we  part,  I  pray>" 
"  Sirrah  !"  answer,  "  is  this  rudeness 
Fit  return  for  my  goodness  ? 
There's  the  door,  come  no  more. 
Or  111  make  my  fellows  cane  you  soie." 

As  he  closed  the  last  stanza,  the  ladies 
rose  to  retire.  Master  Wilkie  started  op 
and  signified  his  readiness  to  do  the  same, 
as  he  said  he  should  be  glad  to  get 
to  bed  for  he  became  sleepy.  He  bad 
manifested  no  signs  of  sleep,  but  we  do 
not  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  left 
behind  were  not  very  well  pleased  that  be 
was  disposed  to  retire  to  his  slumbers.  T^ 
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entered  upon  social  conversation  when  he 
was  gone,  and  perhaps  inspired  with 
Wilkie's  musical  zeal,  indulged  in  a  little 
vocal  music.  Lady  Christan,  who  had 
been  too  tired  to  write  down  the  events  of 
the  day,  felt  herself  gently  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  three  harmonious  voices  of  Sir 
Richard,  Lord  George,  and  her  nephew 
Inchfemie,  in  the  celebrated  catch  by  Lord 
Momington : 

'Twas  you.  Sir,  'twas  you.  Sir, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Three  kingB  appeared  who  were  bold  enough  to  claim 
Formoaanta.  The  Idng  said,  '  my  dear  dan^ter,  joe 
could  not  yesterday  find  a  hnaband  agreeable  to  ay 
wishes,  you  nevertheless  must  many ;  the  pmapertty  of 
my  empire  requires  it.' — yoLTAima. 

The  following  morning  at  a  very  eariy 
hour  May  Ramage  thus  addressed  her 
mistress :  "  The  dreg  o'tea  that  you  and 
Lady  Katy  leaves  in  your  cups,  and  the 
dry  crusts,  and  the  moolin  o'  meat  left  in 
your  plates  at  denner,  wi*  the  snuff  o'  sant 
and  the  tait  o'  mustard,  and  a  hair  o* 
pepper  if  your  Leddyship  pleases,  will  sair 
me ;  and  is  a'  that  I'll  ever  seek  if  ye'U  let 
me  stand  i'  floor  here  and  eat  it." 
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This  humble  address  Lady  Christan  was 
unable  to  reply  to  till  she  inquired  its 
meaning. 

"  It*8  no  very  like,"  replied  May,  **  that 
I  can  gang  up  the  stair  and  sit  down  to  my 
meat,  nor  wid  I  get  thanks  for  my  company 
frae  Mrs.  Law,  Miss  Bauby  that  was,  when 
she  was  in  last  night  eating  her  supper 
afore  a'  the  gentlemen  ;  and  mair  than  that 
since  she  cam'  back  frae  her  travels,  I 
dinna  ken  what  she  says,  for  every  word  is 
as  peijink,  it  might  sit  upon  a  creepie." 

*'  Barbara  is  out  of  my  reverence  now,*' 
said  Lady  Christan,  with  perfect  good 
humour  :  "  we  cannot  help  or  hinder  what 
she  does." 

May  was  grievously  disappointed ;  but 
the  truth  was  that  though  the  old  lady's 
mind  was  perfectly  unchanged  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  occurrence,  she 
took  a  far-sighted  view  of  things,  and  being 
an  experienced  politician  herself,  she  had 
no  doubt  that  Sir  Richard  had  some 
motive  for  what  he  did  which  she  could  not 
explain  to   her  servant.     However,    Miss 
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Fiddlestraes  immediately  entered  and 
followed  up  May's  complaint  with  a  strong 
argument,  and  Lady  Christan  knowing 
that  here  was  one  to  whose  capacity  she 
could  make  the  thing  level,  made  no 
scruple  to  say  ; 

''You  see,  Susie,  our  dear  laddie.  Sir 
Richard,  is  a  lang-headed  dowg,  and  Mr. 
Law  has  very  important  business  o'  the 
family's  in  hand  at  present ;  wha  kens  bat 
what  our  wise  worthy  friend  Sir  Richard, 
wha  is  the  stoop  and  standard  o'  the  house, 
thoucht  it  might  help  it  on  to  flatter  up  that 
soft  idiot  Bauby." 

Sir  Richard  was  by  this  surmise  of  the  old 
lady  perfectly  traduced,  for  the  simple  and 
unimportant  action  was  the  mere  impulse 
of  his  heart  at  the  moment,  when  he  saw 
about  to  be  made,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
individual  of  the  company,  a  painful  dis- 
tinction that  jarred  upon  his  feelings.  Miss 
Fiddlestraes  was  propitiated  by  Lady 
Cbristan's  gratuitous  explanation  and  left 
the  room,  when  immediately  her  visit  was 
succeeded  by  the  entrance  of  Master  Wilkie 
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fresh  from  his  toilet,  which  had  been 
studiously  arranged  with  all  the  decorations 
which  his  travelling  vardrobe  supplied. 
He  had  been  desired  by  his  mother  before 
he  left  home  to  take  no  important  step 
without  consulting  his  Aunt  Christan,  and 
he  had  come  to  lay  before  her  his  plan  of 
paying  his  addresses  immediately  to  the 
beautiful  lady  he  had  seen  last  night. 

The  words  he  employed  at  the  opening 
of  his  intimation  had  nothing  characteristic 
in  them  ;  but  merely  implied  that  he  had 
discovered  that  he  had  been  asleep  all  his 
life  with  regard  to  the  advancement  of  his 
prospects,  and  he  was  now  resolved  to  shew 
that  he  knew  dispatch  was  the  soul  of 
business.  A  brief  explanation  from  Lady 
Christan  opened  his  eyes  with  respect 
to  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  the  direction 
of  his  affections  ;  and  if  his  disappointment 
was  excessive  for  the  moment,  the  judicious 
lady  did  not  fail  to  smooth  it  down  with 
many  cogent  arguments,  regarding  the 
disparity  of  condition,  even  if  the  object  of 
his  admiration  had  been  free.     Wilkie  left 
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the  room  with  a  conviction  that  be  must 
aspire  to  something  far  higher  and  more 
suitable  to  his  merits. 

Caimmonyacre  called  after  brei^fast  to 
express  his  disappointment  at  not  being  of 
the  party  the  day  before,  and  to  invite  all 
the  Dundauvie  folks  to  what  he  called  the 
heating  of  his  house.  He  had  just  the 
week  before  got  all  its  magnificent  deco- 
rations perfected,  and  he  was  only  now, 
for  the  first  time  for  years,  free  from  car- 
penters, upholsterers,  painters,  and  work- 
men of  every  description. 

Wilkie  kept  himself  in  the  way  that  be 
might  miss  nothing.  A  special  invitaticMi  to 
him  as  a  stranger  was  the  reward  of  hk 
vigilance,  and  shortly  after  Caimmonyacre's 
departure,  and  after  some  secret  negocia- 
tions  with  Lady  Christan,  he  mounted 
horse  and  started  for  the  town  of  Spittal- 

brig. 

It  was  intimated  formerly  that  there  were 
reasons  why  Glenknaik  did  not  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  the  dinner  party  the  day 
before.    Those  reasons  come  now  to  be 
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explained.  It  is  said  that  charity  begins  at 
home  ;  this  means  that  we  must  look  to  our 
own  interests  first ;  then  it  is  said,  we  should 
not  be  busy-bodies  in  other  men's  matters, 
which  signifies  that  we  must  not  go  abroad 
to  clear  up  or  improve  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  while  we  are  letting  all  our  own  go 
to  confusion  and  wreck. 

There  are  many  better  explanations 
which  the  reader's  common  sense  or  imagi- 
nation can  suggest  to  him  when  he  has 
leisure  to  give  it  consideratiofi ;  but  in 
whatever  sense  it  is  taken,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Dunbar's  worthy  neighbour 
Glenknaik  had,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
forgotten  these  great  moral  maxims. 

Glenknaik,  the  reader  knows,  had  an 
only  daughter  whom  he  loved  tenderiy,  and 
who  had,  as  only  daughters  generally  have, 
some  filial  influence  over  her  father.  But 
Glenknaik  had  had  all  his  life  his  trials 
with  this  only  daughter.  He  had  to  hinder 
her  from  betrothing  herself*  to  a  student  in 
divinity  when  she  was  under  age ;  he  had 
to  put  his  veto  on  an  attachment  in  maturer 
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life  to  a  Russian  Count ;  he  had  to  debar 
scores  of  adventurers  from  coming  to  his 
house,  and  finally  he  had  to  strangle  an 
attempt  at  an  elopement  to  effect  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  with  a  man  who  had  a  wife 
in  England.     In  short,  his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  a  continual  state  of  active  defence 
of  his  garrison,  and  the  only  time  when  he 
was  thrown  off  his  guard  was,  when  the 
trials  of  the  Dundauvie  family  induced  him 
to  become  almost  a  daily  visitor  to  Mr. 
Dunbar  to  console  and  divert  him  from  his 
sorrows.      He  generally  walked  over  to  see 
him,  the  distance  from  the  two  places  just 
being  an  agreeable  walking  distance.    But 
on  one  occasion  when  at  Dundauvie  it  rained 
heavily,  and  after  waiting  in  vain  to  see  if 
the  weather  would  clear  up,  he  accepted  of 
the    Dundauvie    carriage    to   convey  him 
home.    It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when 
he  arrived,  and  the  door  of  his  entrance 
hall  was  opened  to  receive  him.     The  haU 
was   very    spacious,     with    two    rows    of 
columns,    and  was    paved    with    marble. 
The  first  occupant  that  met  his  eyes  was  a 
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horse  ready  saddled  standing  in  the  hall 
fastened  to  one  of  the  pillars.  He  swore 
an  oath, — he  never  swore  in  general, — and 
demanded  of  the  servant  what  it  meant. 
The  servant  informed  him  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  from  Edinburgh  up  stairs  come 
to  tune  the  piano/ 

"  The  devil  confound  him/*  cried  Glenk- 
naik,  ^'kick  the  fellow  and  horse  to  the 
door  for  his  infernal  impudence." 

**  Oh  dear,  father,  are  you  come?" 
cried  a  fine  high-pitched  musical  voice 
from  aloft,  '*  how  I  longed  for  your  return. 
I  hoped  you  would  have  staid  all  night  at 
Dundauvie — such  a  night!  Only  think, 
papa,  what  a  night :  and  how  obliging  of 
Wood  and  Small  to  send  a  person  all  the 
way  from  Edinburgh  to  tune  the  piano ; 
only  consider  how  civil  of  those  distin- 
guished tradespeople  to  take  so  much 
trouble  !  You  know  the  men  from  Spittal- 
brig  ruined  it  before." 

During  this  oration,  Glenknaik  was 
mounting  up  stairs  with  steadfast  intent 
to  murder  the  piano-tuner,  having  no  other 
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tray  of  demonstrating  his  wrath,  which 
utterly  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
articulation. 

"  Father,  dear  father,"  pursued  the  bidy, 
catching  hold  of  him  as  he  reached  the 
landing-place  :  "  would  it  he  wrong ; — or 
would  you  object ; — or  would  the  country 
say  anything,  if  you  were  to  order  that 
respectable  person  from  Wood  and  Small, 
(it  would  be  but  an  act  of  civility  to  them), 
to  lodge  for  the  night  any  where  about  the 
house  in  such  a  hurricane  ?'' 

**  If  heaven  and  earth  should  mingk 
together  in  an  eternal  tempest,  he  shall  not 
stay,"  roared  Glenknaik,  recovering  the 
power  of  speech.  **  I  shall  break  the  neA 
of  the  infernal  rascal  this  very  moment  V* 

Out  bolted  the  piano-tuner  frt>m  the 
drawing-room,  and  darting  past  the  fierce 
master,  for  there  was  ample  space  on  the 
broad  staircase,  he  rushed  down  stairs, 
untied  his  horse,  and  was  off  like  a  cannon- 
flash,  leaving  on  Glenknaik's  mind  an  im- 
pression only  of  a  dark  cloud  of  whiskers 
that  enveloped  his  face. 
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By  force  of  filial  persuasions  and  bold 
arguments,  the  young  lady  contrived  to 
calm  her  father's  suspicions  respecting  the 
hero  that  had  fled.  She  said  he  had  come 
at  an  early  hour,  and  on  account  of  the 
storm,  out  of  pure  compassion,  she  had 
a^ked  him  to  stay  for  shelter.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  faulty  in  this.  She  owned  she 
might  be  wroDg.  She  should  have  ordered 
him  down  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  inn  at 
the  village.  But  she  was  willing  to  make 
any  concession  or  apology  to  remove  the 
displeasure  of  such  a  parent ;  and  she 
kissed  her  father  in  ecstacy,  and  shewed 
him  a  written  note  of  expenses  of  Wood 
and  Small,  which  she  had  carefully  locked 
up ;  and  finally  she  ran  a  succession  of  brief 
gamuts  all  over  the  instrument  in  every 
possible  variety,  to  convince  him  how 
perfect  was  its  renovation  to  harmony ; 
at  last  the  old  gentleman  retired  for 
the  night  with  Uttle  else  to  disturb  his  mind, 
than  a  feeling  of  unparalleled  contempt 
for  the  fellow  for  his  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence in  bringing  the  horse  into  the  hall. 
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and  of  indignatioii  at  his  servants  for  not 
preventing  him. 

He  continued  his  friendly  visits  to  Dun- 
dauvie  as  usual ;  and  by  degrees  the  afiair 
wore  from  his  mind,  till  relaxing  in  his 
vigilance  he  visited  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  more  freedom  and  less 
anxiety  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years.  One  day  returning  from  an  ex- 
cursion,  he  was  walking  leisurely  up  bis 
avenue,  when  a  very  novel  figure  coming 
down  attracted  his  attention,  which 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  had  appeared  in 
that  quarter  before.  It  was  a  genuine 
Musselburgh  fishwoman  with  a  creel  upon 
her  back.  His  imagination  immediately 
transported  him  back  to  the  period  when 
he  acted  as  a  volunteer  on  the  Musselburgh 
Links,  and  a  vast  variety  of  associations 
crowded  upon  his  mind. 

''  Good  woman,''  said  he  to  the  stranger, 
''  you  have  come  far  to  sell  your  merchan- 
dize :  it  is  a  strange  fancy.  How  do  yon 
come  ?" 

The  woman,  shewing  none  of  the  ready 
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talkativeness  of  her  race,  slunk  away  in 
rather  a  thief-like  manner,  which  at  once 
awakened  the  gentleman's  suspicions.  He 
hurried  home  to  catechize  his  servants  ;  but 
a  thought  struck  him  as  a  better  way  of 
coming  at  the  truth  ;  and  when  he  was 
near  his  own  door  he  turned  down  the 
avenue  again,  and  went  direct  to  the  public- 
house  at  the  Trenches. 

"  Did  you  see  a  fish-woman  ?"  inquired 
he  of  the  hostess. 

"No  the  day  yet,  your  honour,"  said 
the  woman  ;  **  but  she'll  be  here  yet  for 
her  brandy." 

" Does  she  frequent  your  house?"  ask«d 
Glenknaik. 

"  Maistly  every  day  when  she's  up  at 
the  Castle  wi'  the  fish,"  replied  the 
woman. 

**A  likely  story,  indeed!"  cried  Glen- 
knaik, ''  that  she  would  come  forty  or  fifty 
miles  with  fish  to  sell : — she  must  be  an 
impostor.  What  account  does  she  give  of 
herself?" 

"  She  gie's  nae  account  to  me,"  replied 
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the  matron.  '*  She  comes  in  bat  to  coap 
up  a  gill,  and  light  her  pipe ;  and  never  a 
word  she  ever  utters  in  my  house  but  twa, 
and  that's  *  tobac'  and  *  brandy.' " 

'^  And  what  kind  of  fish  does  she  sell?" 
pursued  Glenknaik,  keeping  down  his  wrath 
as  he  made  the  investigation. 

'^As  to  what  kind  of  fish  she  sells," 
pursued  the  dame,  '^  I  can  only  say  this, 
your  honour,  we've  a'  the  common  gift  o' 
judgment,  Heaven  be  rewairded,  but  your 
honour  kens,  and  disna  need  a  silly  woman 
to  tell  ye,  that  if  a  change  for  kitchen  at 
denner-time  is  wanted,  there's  a'  thing  at 
command  that  the  land  affords,  lliere's 
hens  and  a'  manner  o'  pootry,  there's  saw- 
mon  and  trouts,  and  flesh-meat  at  pleasure, 
besides  a'  kind  o'  game,  for  bie  eggs  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  milkness  o'  a'  sorts 
ye  can  consider  o';  and  if  we  want  fish  we 
can  eat  a  saut  herring ;  but  there's  nae 
ca'  for  foreign  fish,  that's  a'  that  I  can  say, 
your  honour," 

"  I  tell  you  to  detain  that  woman  v^ea 
she  comes,  and  send  for  me.     Let  her  go 
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on  yoar  peril !"  cried  Qlenknaik,  his  wrath 
and  his  suspicions  strengtheniDg  together. 

*'  I'll  detain  her  since  yonr  honour  com- 
mands it/'  replied  the  woman,  ^'  if  I  should 
fill  her  that  fou  that  she  canna  stand. 
I  ken  o'  nae  ither  warrant  by  which  me,  a 
silly  woman,  could  do  it." 

*'Do  it  by  what  means  you  like,"  ex- 
claimed Glenknaik.  '^  And  do  you  hear, 
woman,  if  you  fail,  the  other  heritors  and  I 
will  find  another  tenant  for  this  house." 

**Your  honour's  will's  a  law,"  replied 
the  hostess ;  '*  I'll  fulfil  it  if  me  and  my 
family  should  be  rouped  to  the  door.  But 
your  honour,  Sir,  will  please  to  understand 
that  when  I  took  out  my  licence,  it  was 
nae  part  o'  the  agreement  that  I  was  to 
redd  the  country  o'  trampers." 

The  conclusion  of  the  discourse  was  lost 
upon  Glenknaik,  who  was  already  up  the 
road  on  his  way  home.  He  walked  with 
great  speed ;  and  as  he  came  by  a  hedge  in  a 
bye  way  that  he  had  turned  down,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  shadow  behind  it.  He  hastened 
to  an  open  path  and  turned  into  the  field 
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which  it  fenced,  and  there  was  the  identical 
fish- woman  standing  behind  the  hedge  read- 
ing a  letter.  He  dashed  forward  in  wrath, 
and  tore  the  letter  from  her  hand. 

"  What  brought  you  here  ? — ^Tell  me,  or 
I'll  shoot  you  dead  upon  the  spot !" 

"  I'm  seU  de  Caller  Addie,  Sir,  dat  be 
Milord,"  cried  the  fish  woman  in  an  agony 
of  fright. 

And  Glenknaik,  who  had  no  weapon  bat 
his  fists,  laid  about  her  ears,  knocked  her 
down,  upset  her  empty  creel,  drubbed  her 
most  unmercifully,  regardless  even  of 
killing  her,  and  tearing  off  the  ample 
shawl  that  wrapped  up  her  head,  discovered 
the  veritable  whiskers  of  the  piano-tuner. 
It  was  the  day  he  should  have  gone  to 
Dundauvie  to  dinner.  It  is  useless  to  say 
he  was  unfit  for  such  an  exertion. 

Stories  were  afloat  in  the  under  currents 
of  society  concerning  this  disguised  hero's 
adventures.  In  kitchens  and  cottages  they 
were  talked  of  with  many  piquant  additions 
and  aggravations,  that  could  not  be  cir- 
culated  in  the  polite    upper    regions    of 
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scandal,  far  less  could  they  be  printed  in  a 
book.   Glenknaik  and  bis  daagbter  were  in- 
vited to  Cairnmonyacre's  fSte,  which  was  just 
at    hand.      The   perplexed  father,   tbo^igb 
he  was  not  in  a  state  to  go  to  the  Dun- 
dauvie  entertainment,  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  daughter's  reputation  to 
pluck  up. spirit  and  face  the  country  when 
that  other  occasion  arrived.     It  was  under 
such   auspices,  therefore,  that  he  and  his 
daughter   appeared  in  the  Cairnmonyacre 
ball-room. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

And  where  is  tliis  oonntry  of  my  dear  incognito  ?  And 
wbat  is  the  name  of  his  empire  ?  For  I  will  no  msn 
helieve  he  is  a  shepherd  than  that  yon  arc  a  faat.  His 
country.  Madam,  is  that  of  the  Gangaiids,  a  virtiioitf 
and  invincible  people. 

TOLTAIRX. 

Wb  all  know  what  dress,  like  charity, 
can  do  ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  troth, 
to  insinuate  that  Master  Wilkie  MurraT 
had  any  defects  of  form  to  conceal,  or  tbal 
required  to  be  amended  by  art.  On  the 
contrary,  by  his  excursion  to  Spittalbrig 
and  sundry  negociations  with  the  head 
tailor  there,  he  was  enabled  only  to  do 
personal  justice  to  himself ;  and  on  the  dav 
of  the  ball  he  issued  from  his  chamber  in 
a  style,  that  set    in  a  true  light  all  those 
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graces  and  proportions  which  had  been 
hitherto  under  a  cloud.  His  aunt,  Lady 
Christan,  had  cautioned  him  to  be  circum- 
spect to  an  unheard  of  degree,  so  that  really 
if  her  advice  had  been  acted  up  to  in  the 
strictest  sense,  it  would  have  so  hampered 
genius,  that  it  never  could  have  struggled 
out  of  it  with  any  honour  or  effect.  She 
moreover  desired  him  to  look  to  Lady 
Preston  as  his  patroness  and  gtiide.  This 
could  be  easily  done,  and  he  resolved  to 
cling  to  her  like  gorse;  he  accompanied 
that  Lady  and  Sir  Richard  in  their  car- 
riage. The  other  couples  had  gone  in  their 
respective  equfpages  before,  and  their's 
was  the  last  which  arrived  at  Caimmony- 
acre. 

The  trio  walked  abreast  up  the  grand 
stair-case,  which  reached  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  interior  building,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  top,  thely  proceeded  along 
the  passage  or  ante-room  which  was  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  stairs,  with  a  row 
of  massive  pillars  on  each  side,  but  with- 
out a  single  decoration,  and  lighted  with  a 
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wreath  of  tempered  lamps  round  each 
pillar.  They  approached  the  folding-doorB 
where  the  men  stood  waiting  to  throw 
them  open  for  their  reception,  when  Lady 
Preston's  eye  caught  Wilkie's  cane  raised 
aloft,  as  if  ready  to  perform  some  wondeis 
on  their  entrance. 

''  I  beseech  you  leave  your  stick  at  the 
door/'  said  she. 

Wilkie  was  obedient,  and  sought  for  his 
switch  a  safe  concealment  behind  a  pillar, 
where  he  might  find  it  again ;  thus  shew- 
ing he  was  yielding  from  expediency  for 
the  time,  and  not  upon  a  principle  by  whidi 
he  meant  to  abide.  The  music  of  the  band 
of  the  —  regiment  brought  from  Spittal- 
brig  for  the  occasion,  mellowed  down  to 
suppressed  harmony  during  the  interval  of 
the  dance,  issued  out  as  the  doors  sloidy 
opened  upon  a  suite  of  rooms  which  seemed 
to  have  no  termination  nor  boundary. 
Amidst  their  gorgeous  embellishments  and 
draperies,  walls  of  entire  mirror,  redupli- 
cated the  guests  in  endless  extent,  that  pre- 
sented an  interminable  multitude  of  figures 
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in  all  the  magnificence  of  costume   that 
taste  or  expense  could  devise. 

A  continuous  row  of  superb  chandeliers 
hung  down  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
and  extended  along  a  vista  that  seemed  to 
have  no  close ;  and  those  splendid  lustres 
were  reproduced  again  in  the  mirrors, 
in  other  endless  ranges;  far  aloft  the 
mighty  roof  that  arched  over  head  was  made 
to-  appear  ascending  to  an  indefinite  height 
by  means  of  the  skill  of  the  artist,  who 
among  the  aerial  groups  and  sylvan  scenes 
and  light  winged  figures  that  he  had 
painted  disporting  amidst  the  breaking 
clouds  and  imaginary  skies,  impressed  the 
beholder  with  the  feeling,  that  it  was  a  real 
vision  of  an  upper  world  with  its  ethe- 
rial  inhabitants.  When  the  eye  reverted 
again  to  the  sublunary  figures  below 
gracefully  arranging  themselves  for  the 
dance,  the  music  wakened  up  and 
added  life  to  the  pageant.  And  when 
you  had  seen  it  all,  you  had  seen  a 
splendid  picture  or  panorama  that  the  eye 
was  pleased  to  rest  upon  for  a  time ;  and 
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when  yoa  tamed  away  from  it,  you  fdt 
that  you  had  seen  a  sight,  but  that  ym 
had  learned  nothing  from  it,  if  you  knew 
nothing  more  than  what  had  been  exter- 
naUy  presented  to  your  senses.  Unless 
yoa  can  dive  into  the  maze  and  trace  oot 
among  the  throng  of  human  beings  that 
compose  any  assemblage,  the  motives,  the 
impulses,  and  feelings  by  which  they  aie 
actuated,  and  whidi  you  can  do  from  actod 
experience  of  human  life,  and  a  guMiil 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  univeml 
aspect,  there  can  be  little  to  improve  or 
interest  you  in  all  that  you  look  upon  widi 
the  mere  outward  eyes. 

Every  heart  in  such  an  assembly  as  we 
have  spoken  of  has  a  history ;  but  there 
also  may  be  histories  without  hearts  as  in 
the  case  of  the  heiress  of  Glenknaik,  who 
appeared  promenading  among  the  throng, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father.  Lady 
Preston  and  ^  Richard  had  moved  on- 
wards to  where  they  saw  the  host  and 
hostess  of  the  entertainment,  and  Caini- 
monyacre  presented  Master  Wilkie  to  Lady 
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Georgiana.    Master  Wilkie  was  on  his  best 
behaviour,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise with  a  head  of  ostrich  feathers  on  a 
married   lady  with  whom  he  could  enter 
into  no  terms  of  admiration,  and  he  was 
niggardly  of  his  manners  on  the  occasion, 
and  rather  rebutted  her  Ladyship's  affable 
smile  and  very  slight  courtesy,  with  a  bow 
or  bend  of  the  neck  not  worth  calling  a 
bow.     Wilkie  had  some  indefinite  notion 
that  to  stick  to  one  point  was  the  right  way 
of  getting  on  ;  but  what  that  point  was  he 
was    utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide,   but  he 
was  quite  sure,  it  was  of  no  use  to  waste 
time  upon  Lady  Georgiana  Merrythought. 
He  was  upon  a  tour  of  discovery  to  see 
what  he  could  do  to  mend  what  had  been 
neglected   before,  either    by  the  fault   of 
others    or  himself.     A  proper  settlement 
in  life  he  had  a  notion  would  make  things 
smooth  for  him ;  though  had  he  been  left  to 
select  a   wife  amid  a  crowd  where   there 
were  so  many  to  choose  from,  and  admire, 
he  would  have  been  perfectly  at  a  stand ; 
but  the  smallest  indication  he  felt,  would 

VOL.    III.  N 
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have  set  him  right.  If  Captain  Maitlaad 
had,  for  instance,  in  the  merest  jest,  said  of 
any  one  in  the  room,  '  that  would  make  a 
fine  wife  for  you/  he  would  have  followed 
up  the  hint  without  delay.  If  one  of  the 
airy  zephyrs  that  was  flying  on  the  roof 
could  have  pointed  ou(  to  him  the  di- 
rection he  should  take,  he  would  have 
obeyed  the  index. 

Wilkie  stood  with  gravity,  which  gave 
him  a  dignity  that  defied  contempt,  by  the 
side  of  Lady  Preston,  much  with  the  feeling 
of  a  traveller  who  has  come  to  a  meetiDg 
of  roads  and  does  not  know  which  is  the 
one  he  should  take.  There  came  al  that 
moment  promenading  majestically  in  that 
direction  a  young  lady  leaning  on  the  ann 
of  an  elderly  gentleman.  We  do  not 
discuss  the  lady's  figure,  lor  she  was  in  all 
respects  personable,  though  not  handsome, 
and  was  what  people  who  write  descriptioDS 
call  distmgud  in  her  air,  which  means  con- 
spicuous in  the  dictionary  of  fashion. 

Her  dress  and  ornaments  were  in  the 
best  style  of  taste,  and  costly  to  a  degree 
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that  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  frighten 
all  men  excepting  those  who  had  no  money 
to  spend.  Her  movements  were  elegant, 
with  a  decided  Frenchness  of  style  that  was 
apparent.  Greetings  passed  between  this 
pair  and  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Preston. 

Wilkie  continued  to  stand  straight  up  by 
Lady  Preston's  side  like  a  guard  soldier ; 
but  the  agility  of  his  frame  improved  and 
strengthened  by  continual  healthful  exer- 
cises and  possessing  the  activity  peculiar  to 
his  countrymen,  divested  his  well  formed 
figure  even  in  this  state  of  unmeaning 
repose  from  any  offensive  awkward- 
ness. 

''Mr.  Murray  of  Glenraht,  my  cousin; 
Miss  Blanchard  Montague  of  Glenknaik/' 
said  Lady  Preston. 

Miss  Montague  made  the  most  elegant 
courtesy  that  she  had  ever  attempted, 
excepting  on  one  occasion  when  she  tried  it 
before  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Roxburgh,  but 
failed.  Master  Wilkie  doubled  himself  in 
two  in  a  bow  that  seemed  as  if  he  was  to 
kiss  the  floor. 

N  2 
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Peculiarities  of  bows  and  courtesies  are 
lost  in  large  assemblies  unless  to  those 
censorious  ones  in  our  near  vicinity  wbo 
may  be  taking  notes.  Wilkie  added  to  his 
obeisance  a  blush  which  heightened  the 
comeliness  of  his  features. 

The  reader  knows  the  position  in  which 
the  fair  fame  of  the  heiress  stood  at  this 
time.  It  was  not  a  time  to  be  super- 
cilious or  insist  upon  coronets.  Miss 
Blanchard  Montague  was  afiable,  she  had 
the  ability  to  be  so  when  she  pleased, 
nay  she  could  be  fascinating,  at  least 
she  tried  to  be  so  upon  select  occa- 
sions. Wiljcie  whispered  to  Lady  Preston 
about  dancing ;  Lady  Preston  intimated 
his  wishes ;  Miss  Montague  accepted,  and 
walked  away  upon  the  arm  of  Mast^ 
Wilkie,  and  promenaded  up  and  down 
till  the  floor  was  cleared  for  a  new  set  of 
dancers. 

The  company  looked  upon  Miss  Blanch- 
ard Montague  and  her  partner  with  the 
privilege  of  those  whose  eyes  have  not  been 
put  out  by  the  Inquisition  ;  but  what  coold 
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any  one  say  to  it  ?  He  was  Lady  Preston's 
cousin. 

Wilkie  was  an  excellent  dancer  in  the 
Scotch  style,  for  he  knew  no  other;  but 
there  was  no  Scotch  dancing  here,  still  his 
natural  fondness  for  the  exercise,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  must  dance  now  whether 
he  could  or  not,  overcame  all  obstructions, 
and  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  enter- 
prise with  a  vigour  that  set  failure  at 
defiance.  He  went  through  dozens  of 
quadrilles  and  other  dances  that  he  had 
never  seen  before,  with  Miss  Montague 
and  other  partners  whom  he  had  pitched 
upon,  for  he  scorned  to  wait  for  intro- 
ductions ;  and  if  he  blundered  in  the  figure 
it  was  successfully,  for  he  never  halted  nor 
retracted  to  point  out  to  the  company  that 
he  had  done  it,  he  therefore  left  an  impres- 
sion on  many  of  the  spectators  that  it  was 
rather  the  wilful  deviations  from  the  esta- 
blished rules,  ventured  upon  by  one  who 
could  make  better  laws  for  the  dance  than 
those  which  existed. 
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The  waltz  was  the  only  dance  he  did  not 
try ;  and  when  a  party  was  being  formed 
far  it,  he  gave  his  ann  again  to  Miss  Mon- 
tague, and  walked  down  the  room. 

"  Yon  are  fond  of  dancing,"  said  Mas 
Montague,  opening  a  conversation. 

"  Yes,"  said  Wilkie ;  "  in  my  opinion  it 
is  the  noblest  sport  one  can  think  of.  I 
am  not  so  dear  about  the  waltz,  bat  I 
mean  to  try  it  at  home." 

"  Valse,"  said  Miss  Blanchard  Montsgne 
gently  correcting  his  pronunciation,  "  Ah ! 
you  know,"  continued  she,  as  if  apologiz- 
ing for  the  liberty,  '*  all  we  who  have  been 
abroad  are  so  cognoscent" 

Wilkie  was  puzzled ;  but  he  judged  can- 
ti<Ni  was  safest 

''  As  for  books,"  said  he  after  a  pause, 
''if  that  be  what  you  mean,  my  cousin, 
Captain  Mc  Can,  says  they  are  all  a  hum- 
bug, and  that  none  of  them  are  wMth 
the  reading  excepting  one  that  is  called 
the  '  Sorrows'  of  Werter,'  and  it  be^ars 
description." 
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**  Ah  !  a  sweet  book  to  be  sure/*  replied 
Montague,  and  the  heiress  sighed. 

Wilkie    heard    the    sigh,   but  ventured 
nothing  upon  the  strength  of  it. 

The  two  wandered  along  through  the 
mazes  of  the  company ;  at  length  the  lady 
stopped  short  to  talk  to  an  officer  of  the 
Scots  Greys  who  kant  gracefully  against  a 
marble  pedestal  that  supported  a  vase  of 
flowers.  Here  she  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  who  could  keep  it  up  with 
her  and  give  her  fair  play,  and  she  talked 
away  so  fluently  and  energetically,  and 
gave  such  an  air  of  importance  to  the  ve- 
riest nothings  that  formed  the  ground-work 
of  her  discourse,  imparting  also  such  a 
tone  of  reality  to  that  importance  with 
which  she  invested  her  subject,  that  if  you 
had  had  the  most  weighty  concern  upon 
your  mind  involving  the  destinies  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  you  would  have 
felt  it  a  mere  trifle  to  talk  about  in  com- 
parison. 

She   and  Master  Wilkie  recommenced 
their  pilgrimage. 

*'  What  charming  women,  certainly,  are 
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the  Lady  Inchfernie  and  Lady  Geoi^ 
Maxwell/'  exclaimed  the  heiress,  regardless 
who  heard  it,  in  her  determination  to  show 
her  magnanimity,  as  those  ladies  glided 
past  with  their  lords.  They  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  dancing. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Wilkie  deliberately,  "  they 
are  as  pretty  girls  as  are  about  the  place, 
I  dare  say." 

^^  Rather  girlish-looking,  no  doabt," 
pursued  Miss  Montague,  improving  upon 
Wilkie's  suggestion,  '*  but  they  have  an  air 
so  d^gag^t  and  have  such  perfect  naivete'.'^ 

Wilkie's  ideas  were  now  sealed  up.  A 
pause  ensued  which  seemed  not  likely  soon 
to  be  broken,  when  at  last  Wilkie  said : 

'*  As  for  women,  in  my  opinion,  if  they 
are  good-natured  they  will  do ;  but,  by 
George,  I  hate  your  fine  airs  and  your 
sour  looks." 

None  but  a  sovereign  potentate  could 
have  pronounced  such  a  decision.  The 
lady  felt  awed  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
character,  no  doubt,  for  she  remained 
perfectly  mute,  and  was  greatly  relieved 
when  Caimmonyacre  came  and  sought  the 
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honour  of  dancing  with  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  Master  Wilkie  to  a 
group  of  young  girls,  the  half-mannered 
daughters  of  a  baronet,  and  their  cousins. 
Wilkie  set  out  into  action  again.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  dancing,  when  the  young 
ladies  clustered  together^  they  whispered  to 
one  another,  and  a  distinct  giggling  was 
heard. 

"Girls,"  said  Master  Wilkie,  "if  you 
are  laughing  at  me  it  is  very  bad  manners, 
I  can  let  you  know." 

There  was  a  hush  of  silence  among  the 
group,  and  Master  Wilkie  walked  off.  He 
looked  about  again  for  Miss  Montague, 
and  found  her  talking  to  a  lady  with  a  dress 
hat  upon  her  head  as  broad  as  an  um- 
brella. 

"Allow  me,"  said  the  heiress,  with  the 
most  engaging  look  and  manner,  "  allow 
me,  Miss  Baird,  to  present  to  you  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Glenraht,  cousin  of  Lady 
Preston,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  Atbol 

family." 

Master  Wilkie  made  his  best  bow ;  the 

N  3 
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latter  annoancement  demanded  it  of  him, 
and  with  the  heiress  on  one  arm,  and  Min 
Baird  on  the  other,  he  proceeded  on  a 
fresh  circuit  round  the  apartments.     He 
had  merely  to  act  as  a  pillar  of  support  to 
those  ladies.     They  had  abundance  to  say, 
and  required  no  aid  firom  him,  even  if  be 
had    been   able    to    give    it.       Meantime 
detached  parties  of  the  principal    guesti 
had  been  going  off  into  the  supper-room, 
and  five  times  the  ]<mg  range  of  tables  woe 
cleared,  and  as  many  times    replenished 
with  a  nfor  and  magnificent  repast,  and 
each  one  as  costly  as  that  which  preceded 
it. 

The  time  arrived  when  Master  Willde 
and  his  party  found  their  way  to  one  of 
these  feasts ;  he  then  sat  down  at  taUe 
between  the  heiress  and  Miss  Baird,  and 
the  heiress  continued  to  talk  across  him  to 
her  friend  without  intermission.  Miss 
Baird  took  it  upon  her  to  carve  some  gatne 
that  was  dose  by  her*  She  did  these 
things  with  masculine  dexterity,  and  looked 
like  a  Gulliver  at  the  task,  declining  with 
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disdain  the  aid  of  a  Greneral  who  sat  next 
her,  and  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
Master  Wilkie  to  offer  his  assistance,  if  he 
even  had  intended  it ;  he  had  no  such 
intention,  but  waited  humbly  to  get  his  own 
plate  supplied. 

''  You  carve,"  said  Miss  Blanchard 
Montague,  **  upon  my  word,  as  elegantly  as 
Augusta  Lookhart,  you  know  she  is 
celebrated  for  her  carving,  and  111  tell 
you  the  reason.  She  always,  when  she  is 
out,  makes  a  point  of  finding  a  seat  beside 
somebody  who  can't  carve,  especially  if  it 
be  an  old  gentleman  who  is  landlord  at  the 
table,  and  then  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  to  the  whole  company  her 
hands  and  arms,  which,  you  know,  are 
exquisite." 

Wilkie  was  getting  an  insight  into 
his  fair  companion.  He  glanced  round 
upon  the  speaker.  She  drew  off  in  a 
moment  her  long  kid  gloves,  and  Wilkie's 
eyes  rested  on  a  pair  of  hands  and  arms 
whiter  than  the  gloves  that  had  sheathed 
them,  modelled  in  perfect  symmetry,  and 
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set  off  with  brilliants  on  the  wrists  and  on 
the  fingers  that  flashed  like  a  meteor  on 
his  sight.  A  very  slight  flush  mantled  in 
the  cheeks  of  the  heiress,  and  as  rapidly 
subsided,  while  she  applied  herself  with 
apparent  assiduity  to  what  was  set  before 
her  on  her  plate.  Shortly  after  this,  many 
of  the  company  took  their  departure.  Wil- 
kie  kept  close  to  Miss  Montague,  as  he  had 
done  by  Lady  Preston  at*  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening,  and  after  they  had 
travelled  through  the  rooms,  they  arrived 
at  the  outer-room,  or  landing,  but  by  a 
different  door  to  that  by  which  they  bad 
at  first  entered.  Excepting  a  few  amiable 
reflections  of  the  heiress  which  Wilkie 
made  no  attempt  to  answer,  as  they  passed 
along  in  the  rear  of  their  party,  nothing 
memorable  took  place. 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  flight  of 
stairs : 

''  Stand  still  there  for  a  moment,'*  cried 
Master  Wilkie,  with  engaging  familiarity, 
''  till  I  find  my  stick,  I  cannot  stir  without 
it,"  and  he  left  the  lady  standing  till  be 
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went  to  seek  it  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment behind  the  pillar. 

There  was  an  eccentric  independence 
in  the  act  which  struck  the  heiress  as 
something  new  and  noble  that  thrilled  to 
her  heart,  and  when  he  returned,  and  she 
resumed  his  arm,  he  felt  (that  is,  he  might 
have  felt  it,  but  he  did  not)  that  she  leant 
on  him  with  greater  confidence  than  she 
had  done  before.  Her  father  was  waiting 
for  her  at  his  carriage,  and  after  they  were 
seated,  Master  Wilkie  extended  his  capa- 
cious palm,  and  grasping  her  small  jewelled 
hand,  which  remained  still  ungloved,  gave 
it  a  hearty  shake,  thereby  extinguishing 
at  once  a  tender  pressure  she  had  preme- 
ditated to  give. 

"  Good  night,*'  cried  Wilkie,  "  take  care 
of  yourself  till  I  see  you  again.  By  George, 
we  have  been  very  happy  to-night  I" 

The  lady's  father  was  at  her  side,  if  there 
was  anything  wrong  in  all  this,  it  was  his 
dutv  to  resent  it. 
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CEIAPTER  XXn. 

This  said,  Ancbiaes  leads  his  son  along 
With  his  compankm  'mid  the  hummkig  tfanng ; 
They  took  their  station  on  a  near  aaoent. 
And  viewed  the  multitude  with  eyes  intent. 
"  Now,  mark,  my  son,  what  glory  I  will  show. 
'Riat  henceforth  to  the  IVojan  race  will  flow : 
In  Italy  shall  sons  of  matchless  fame 
Rise  to  inherit  our  illnstrioua  name. 
I  pray  thee,  now,  JEoeas,  maik  me  wdl. 
Whilst  I  thy  own  peculiar  lot  foretelL 
See,  that  youth  leaning  on  his  pointless  spear 
Will  soon,  'tis  destined,  on  the  earth  appear. 

And  from  him  shall  a  race  of  Kings  descend. 
Who  over  Alba  shall  their  sway  extend. 

jiHBiD  OF  viaoxL,  Ncw  Tnmslotum, 

Old  barbarism  and  new  refinement  ran 
parallel  to  each  other.  In  olden  times  year 
neighbour,  or  your  friend,  or  your  enemy, 
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who  would  have  knoeked  you  on  the  head 
at  once,  and  thrown  you  under  a  hedge,  or 
into  a  ditch,  and  said  nothing  more  about 
it, — thereby,  however,  leaving  you  the 
privilege  of  being  lamented  in  the  district 
for  your  untimely  fate,  and  your  name 
probably  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
legend  or  a  ballad  with  a  ghost  in  it,  is  the 
real  predecessor  of  the  heroes  of  the 
present  times,  who  politely  intimate  their 
wish  to  you,  by  public  advertisement,  to  be 
allowed  to  put  you  out  of  the  way  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  fashionable  manner 
possible. 

You  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper,  but 
your  eye;  lights  upon  one  of  its  leading 
announcements,  that  not  individuals,  but 
whole  combinations,  are  respectfully  anxious 
and  competing  for  the  honour  of  burying 
you  on  the  most  approved  plan  of  economy 
and  despatch.  But  as  you  understand  the 
world,  you  take  this  intimation  in  a  general 
sense,  and  believe  there  is  nothing  personal 
in  it,  but  merely  a  zealou6  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  advertisers  to  bury  the  whole  human 
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race  en  masse  without  reference  to  you  at  aQ, 
and  you  pass  it  by  as  you  would  a  notice 
of  an  estate  for  sale  which  you  did  not 
mean  to  buy,  or  of  a  ship  going  out  to 
Port  Philip  in  which  you  had  not  the  least 
intentions  to  take  a  passage.  But  ia 
former  years  when  the  world  was  more  in 
the  dark,  and  people  had  not  so  many 
opportunities  of  knowing  things,  it  must 
be  considered  as  an  ignorance  rather 
peculiar  to  his  times  than  chargeable  upon 
himself,  that  Glenknaik  did  not  receive, 
with  the  perfect  equanimity  with  which 
you  would  feel  in  the  present  day,  an 
intimation  of  the  kind  above  referred  to. 

He  was  seated  with  his  daughter  at 
breakfast  the  morning  after  the  ball,  when 
the  post  brought  him  a  pre-paid  letter. 
On  opening  it  he  found  it  to  be  a  printed 
circular  soliciting  patronage.  It  was  from 
a  tradesman  in  Spittalbrig,  who  had  got 
the  start  of  his  times  in  his  speculations, 
and  was  commencing  business  on  a  new 
and  improved  plan,   that  held  out  every 
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inducement  to  customers.    It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Sir, 

**I  beghumbly'to  acquaint  you,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  general,  tHat  I  have 
commenced  business  for  myself  as  an  un- 
dertaker, upon  the  most  enlarged  scale, 
and  upon  a  principle  hitherto  unattempted 
in  this  city.  My  object  is  to  combine,  in 
the  conducting  of  funerals,  cheapness  with 
elegance  ;  and  those  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  favour 
me  with  their  orders,  will  find  them  ex- 
ecuted in  a  style  that  will  give  the  most 
entire  satisfaction  : — my  determination  be- 
ing to  study  the  taste  and  wishes  of  my 
customers,  adhering  invariably  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  strictest  economy.  As  the 
influx  of  business  is  great,  an  attention  to 
early  orders  is  respectfully  suggested,  which 
will  secure  punctuality  on  the  shortest 
notice. 

"  N.B.— ^Orders  from  the  country  exe- 
cuted in  the  promptest  manner." 
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It  was  a  mere  printed  circular,  yet  Gleok- 
naik  was  old  fashioned  enough  to  fed 
disconcerted  ;  and  he  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  remained  silent. 

**  Who  is  the  letter  from,  dear  father?" 
said  Miss  Montague,  who  saw  his  embar- 
rassment. 

''  It  is  merely  a  business  letter,"  replied 
he.  Then  after  a  moment  he  recovered 
from  his  transient  weakness,  and  taking 
the  letter  from  his  pocket  tossed  it  into 
the  fire,  exclaiming,  *'  Confound  the  fellow, 
for  his  ignorance  and  impudence." 

People  who  have  secrets,  are  al?niys 
uneasy  about  their  being  discovered.  Miss 
Blanchard  Montague  had  so  many  petty 
intrigues,  and  small  concealments,  that 
her  heart  palpitated  slightly  when  she 
heard  the  words  '*  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence," and  she  thought  it  prudent  to 
restrain  further  inquiry,  lest  she  should 
be  told  something  that  she  had  no  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  hear. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard  ringing  on  the  pavement 
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of  the  outer  court,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  servant  intimated  to  Glenknaik  that  a 
gentleman  from  Dundauvie  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  who  wished  to  speak  with 
him. 

The  interview  that  took  place  we  pass 
over ;  hut  will  by  and  bye  inform  the 
reader  of  its  result. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Sir 
Richard  Preston  entered  the  Dundauvie 
drawing-room,  where  Lady  Preston  was 
seated  alone.  There  was  a  sternness  which 
looked  portentous  upon  his  brow.  He 
did  not  often  assume  an  aspect  of  that 
sort,  for  he  had  a  peculiar  sweetness  of 
expression  in  his  noble  features,  blended 
with  that  high  intellect  and  sagacity  for 
which  his  character  was  so  conspicuous. 
Engaged  in  the  most  important  affairs 
of  public  life,  and  labouring  to  discharge 
them  in  the  most  conscientious  manner, 
and  anxious  to  fulfil  all  those  private 
responsibilities,  which  in  his  domestic  and 
private  social  position  rested  upon  him,  his 
active  mind  was  never  at  repose. 
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Idleness  formed  no  part  of  his  existence. 
He  was  occupied  even  in  the  intervals 
of  business.  At  his  very  meals,  and  in  his 
travelling  carriage  his  wisdom  was  devising 
those  plans  of  public  utility  which  his 
activity  and  energy  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  accomplish.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  was  not  severe  and  unapproachable ;  and 
the  serenity  of  his  features  was  almost 
never  ruffled.  He  possessed  a  charac- 
teristic evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper ; 
and  he  assumed  no  high  air  of  importance, 
as  if  he  were  overwhelmed  with  affidrs  ;  bat 
approach  him  when  you  might,  he  received 
you  with  kindnesSi  and  with  the  air  of  one 
to  whom  you  gave  no  interruption,  bat 
who  was  at  perfect  leisure. 

''  I  am  greatly  annoyed,  Geraldine,"  said 
he  with  a  look  so  unlike  his  wonted  com- 
posure. ''  That  foolish  cousin  of  yours  has 
exposed  himself  to  contempt,  and  us  to 
ridicule.  What  do  you  think  your  aunt 
tells  me? — He  has  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  Glenknaik's  daughter !" 

Lady  Preston  could  not  suppress  a  smile ; 
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but  she  was  afraid  to  shew  a  propensity 
which  was  but  natural  and  feminine  to 
laugh,  upon  the  occasion  when  she  saw  Sir 
Richard  so  serious. 

''If  he  had  not  been  a  relation  of  the 
family/'  continued  he,  "it  would  have 
been  less  liable  to  misconstruction.  But 
to  permit  of  it  was  a  breach  of  what  was 
due  to  worthy  Glenknaik:  and  how  was 
he  to  know  but  that  the  lad's  presumption 
was  sanctioned  by  us  all  V* 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Lady  Preston,  who 
could  no  longer  treat  the  matter  with 
gravity ;  ''  Glenknaik  knows  us  all  too 
well  for  that.  But  it  would  be  best,  as 
it  was  done  without  our  knowledge,  for 
us  to  take  no  hand  in  it.  You  can  set 
my  aunt  to  write  a  letter  of  apology,  and 
say  it  only  resulted  from  Wilkie's  inexpe- 
rience, and  was  entirely  misanctioned  by 
this  family,  and,  therefore,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  forgiven.'* 

"  Your  aunt  is  writing  at  this  moment," 
said  Sir  Richard,  '*  a  long  letter  of  apology, 
which  she  offered  to  do  when  I  expressed 
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my  displeasure  ;  but  I  half  suspect  that  she 
has  had  some  hand  in  it,  though  I  may 
be  wrong." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  when  the 
drawing-room  door  opened,  and  Glenknaik 
himself  was  announced.  He  entered  the 
room  with  a  gravity  upon  his  countenance 
that  was  not  natural  to  him,  and  indicated 
by  his  deportment  at  once  that  he  had 
come  on  business  that  vranted  to  be  ex- 
plained. After  the  usual  greetings,  he 
thus  addressed  hinself  to  Sir  Richard. 

"  I  have  had  a  singular  visit  to-day  from 
a  friend  of  this  family.  It  rather  took  me 
by  surprise  from  its  abruptness — a  pro- 
posal of  paying  his  addresses  to  my 
daughter.'' 

^^Sir,"  said  Sir  Richard,  catching  up 
the  subject  at  once,  **  I  have  this  moment 
been  made  aware  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  I  am  extremely  grieved  at  it,  lest  it 
should  seem  in  your  eyes  a  dereliction  of 
that  respect  and  deference  which  we  all 
owe  to  you :  bat  be  assured  it  was  totally' 
unknown  to  U0v  and  never  cosld  have  ob* 
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tained  our  sanction ;  and  be  pleased  also 
to  bear  in  mind,  Sir,  as  an  apology  for  the 
young  man,  it  is  entire  want  of  experience 
of  life,  and  not  presumption.  I  believe  he 
has  sense  if  it  were  cultivated,  and  his 
principles  are  excellent ;  but  his  ignorance 
of  the  world  has  shewn  itself  in  a  way 
without  a  parallel.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  entirely  from  want  of 
opportunity  to  know  better.  His  aunt  is 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  writing  you  an 
apology,  in  which  I  make  no  doubt  she 
will  explain  to  you  that,  as  a  second  son, 
his  fortune  is  limited,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
his  education  has  been  necessarily  limited 
also  from  the  same  cause." 

''  A  fiddlestick  for  fortune  and  edu- 
cation," exclaimed  Glenknaik,  breaking 
through  with  impatience  Sir  Richard's 
laboured  speech,  to  which  he  apparently 
listened  with  restraint,  ''  a  fiddlestick  for 
fortune  and  education,  where  there  is 
nothing  better  to  back  them,"  and  the 
worthy  gentleman  remembered  with  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness,  that  his  own  child  pos- 
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sessed  abundance  of  both,  and  yet  there 
had  been  hitherto  wanting  in  her  heart  or 
understanding  that  which  only  can  avail 
in  rendering  those  gifts  conducive  to  human 
happiness.  ''  If  I  were  taken  away,"  added 
he,  **  my  daughter  would  be  alone  and  un» 
protected.  I  have  long  set  my  face  against 
any  unworthy  aspirant  to  her  hand.  The 
country  would  speak  and  might  laugh 
doubtless  at  me  if  I  were  to  encourage  this 
new  suitor,  but  God  knows  it  has  often  had 
more  occasion  both  to  •  speak  of  me  and  to 
laugh  than  at  present." 

And  if  a  tear  at  this  moment  started  in 
the  paternal  eye,  it  was  a  pardonable,  nay  a 
laudable  weakness.  Lady  Preston  and  Sir 
Richard  felt  a  corresponding  pulsation  at 
their  hearts  in  sympathy  for  his  feelings, 
but  they  attempted  to  express  nothing,  and 
he  proceeded : 

* '  Lady  Christan  may  save  herself  the 
trouble  of  writing  me  an  apology,  if  the 
young  man  as  you  say  is  a  man  of  sound 
principles,  which  his  perfectly  unsophis- 
ticated manner  leaves  me  no  doubt  of,  be 
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is  welcome  to  mj  daughter's  hand ;  he  went 
the  right  way  to  work,  he  asked  my  per- 
mission first/* 

''Sir/'  said  Sir  Richard,  as  the  other 
paused »  ''  his  principles^  I  repeat,  are 
sound ;  and  he  has  judgment  if  it  were  cul- 
tivated,  and  his  hirth  and  lineage  are  un- 
exceptionable ;  but  his  external  acquire- 
ments have  been  neglected." 

"  He  is  not  past  the  age  to  improve  in 
his  scholarship/'  cried  Glenknaik,  ''  and  I 
will  undertake  the  task  myself.  He  is 
welcome  to  my  daughter,  I  repeat  it  again, 
I  would  close  my  earthly  career  in  peace, 
if  I  saw  her  safely  settled  under  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  you  and  this  family,  who 
would  by  the  connection  thus  proposed 
have  a  sanction  for  it.  He  shall  have  my 
daughter  and  her  fortune,  which  could 
not  be   better  bestowed." 

Not  many  months  after  this  conversa- 
tion, there  appeared  in  the  news-column 
of  a  Bristol  paper,  among  the  announce- 
ments of  fashionable  arrivals    at  Clifton, 

VOL.    III.  o 
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that  of  —  Murray  Blanchard  Montague, 
Esq.,  on  his  marriage  tour  with  his  dis- 
tinguished bride,  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished heiress  of  Glenknaik  Castle,  Scot- 
land. The  inserter  of  the  fashionable 
intelligence,  from  want  of  information  in 
that  particular,  had  not  been  able  to  give 
the  bridegroom's  christian  name.  The 
omission  was  a  manifest  improvement 
to  that  which  Wilkie  had  now  assumed, 
and  which  he  never  disgraced.  His  wife 
tutored  him  abundantly  in  all  the  points 
of  etiquette,  some  of  which  he  adopted 
when  they  were  level  to  his  comprehension, 
but  others  when  they  soared  above  it,  he 
rejected  with  disdain. 

His  father-in-law  entered  upon  a  coarse 
of  more  solid  instruction,  and  it  was  the 
agreeable  employment  of  his  remaining 
years  to  inform  the  mind  and  train  the 
ideas  of  him  who  was  to  carry  on  the 
honours  of  his  family.  The  task  he  had 
undertaken  he  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed,  and  he  proved,  by  a    living  witness 
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not  by  a  written  theory,  that  where  there 
are  materials  in  human  nature  upon  which 
to  labour,  every  thing  may  be  effected ; 
but  where  there  are  none,  it  must  be  left 
to  its'  fate. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  autkor,  fellows. 
In  foolscap  unifonns  turn'd  up  with  ink. 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 

Uuless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Brmow. 

As  we  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water  bat 
cannot  make  him  drink,  so  after  the  cour- 
teous or  complacent  reader  has  been 
conducted  through  three  volumes  of  a  not 
very  exciting  description,  we  can  by  no 
compulsion  force  him  to  read  a  dull 
appendix;  but  there  are  many  who  just 
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glance  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  work, 
and  therefore  it  may.  have  a  chance  of  being 
perused  by  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  reading  public  who  will  never  look  at 
the  main  story. 

Society  consists  of  certain  divisions, 
which  by  courtesy  are  classed  under  general 
heads.  There  is  for  example  the  Benevo- 
lent Public,  that  is,  a  small  section  of  the 
community  whose  names  generally  appear 
on  printed  charitable  rolls,  having  acquired 
a  right  to  that  distinction  after  the  prelimi- 
naries have  been  gone  through  of  solicitation 
by  private  applications  backed  by  the  more 
powerful  urgency  of  the  public  press,  or  of 
some  pulpit  orator  or  other  public  speaker, 
followed  up  by  six  or  ten  successive  calls 
from  an  indefatigable,  undaunted,  hired, 
collector  of  subscriptions.  And  this  bene- 
volent public  are  rightly  so  named,  for 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  extract  their 
alms  out  of  their  pockets,  it  may  be  done, 
and  is  done ;  for  the  fact  is,  all  the  weight 
of  the  voluntary  public  charities  throughout 
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the  kingdom  lies  on  their  shoulders  and  is 
supported  by  them.  But  as  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  public  not  comprised  in  this  section, 
what  is  said  of  the  fool  and  his  folly,  may 
be  applied  to  them,  though  you  should 
bray  them  in  a  tnortar  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  them  part  with  their 
money. 

Then  there  is  the  Religious  Public,  that 
is  a  large  unorganised  body  of  different 
denominations,  engaged  in  what  they  call 
advancing  the  Gospel,  and  yet  virtually 
subverting  all  practical  Christianity  by  the 
violence  of  their  factious  disputations,  and 
their  struggles  to  maintain  some  question 
of  difficult  or  doubtful  speculation  that 
nobody  can  decide  or  understand,  or  to 
revive  some  useless  form  which  is  an 
offence  to  intelligent  minds  and  a  stumbling 
block  to  weak  ones. 

We  have  also  the  Enlightened  Public, 
which  is  the  great  self-deluded  mass  who 
have  found  out  that  all  religions  are  alike, 
or  that  none  is  necessary.     This  vast  sec- 
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tion  of  the  community,  whatever  may  be 
the  external  circumstances  or  position  in 
society  of  its  individual  members,  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  worst  ingredients  in  human 
nature,  and  include  all  who  are  at  continual 
warfare  with  everything  that  is  held  sacred 
or  wdrthy  of  honour  either  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  or  among  men. 

The  Reading  Public,  however,  is  that 
portion  of  the  community  in  which  an 
author  is  chiefly  interested;  but  this  we 
fear  is  a  class  rapidly  disappearing;  for 
when  all  the  world  shall  have  become 
authors,  a  state  to  which  mankind  seems 
rapidly  progressing,  there  will  be  no 
readers  of  books. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  when  ignorance 
and  barbarism  had  reached  their  height, 
there  was  a  thorough  contempt  for  learning, 
accompanied  by  the  most  blinded  preju- 
dices. In  those  ages  of  profound  ignorance 
and  superstition,  to  possess  even  the 
slightest' knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
was  accounted  worse  than  the  sin  of  heresy. 
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and  a  scholastic  jargon  was  in  vogue,  more 
unintelligible  than  the  bombast  of  lunatics. 
Society  has  long  since  emerged  out  of 
that  chaos ;  but  two  extremes  produce  the 
same  effect.  Extreme  darkness  and  ex- 
treme light  equally  blind  the  vision ;  this 
age  of  boasted  intelligence,  it  is  also  to  be 
feared,  is  an  age  of  ignorance  in  many 
respects,  and  may  for  any  thing  that  we 
know  be  characterised  as  such  by  future 
historians. 

Men  are  learned  about  many  things 
which  concerh  them  not.  Literature 
seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  This  is  the 
era  of  scrap-learning  and  cheap  reading ; 
classical  learning  is  beginning  to  be  des- 
pised;  but  like  good  birth  it  is  un- 
dervalued only  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
it- 
It  is,  however,  the  first  symptom  of  the 
deterioration  of  literature,  like  religiOD 
which  begins  to  decay,  and  becomes  cor- 
rupt when  men  depart  from  its  standards 
and  fundamentals. 
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Men  born  in  an  enlightened  age  seem  to 
think  they  will  partake  of  its  enlightenment 
as  a  birth-right,  without  taking  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  it.  As  every  man  bom  in  a 
free  country  is  by  right  a  free  man,  so 
every  one  born  in  these  intellectual  times 
thinks  he  is  an  intellectual  person,  and 
therefore  must  not  hide  his  talent  but 
must  spread  out  his  knowledge  to  public 
view  in  legible  letter-press  which  no- 
body can  mistake  though  the  induce- 
ments to  authorship  were  never  fewer 
than  at  the  present  day.  As  a  money* 
getting  scheme,  it  is  almost  hopeless, 
and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  fame  it  is 
equally  so.  In  a  dull  age  some  may  excel 
or  rise  above  the  general  dulness ;  but  in 
a  clever,  luminous  age  of  mediocrity  there 
is  no  pre-eminence. 

In  this  way  we  have  got  a  Writing  Public 
instead  of  a  Reading  Public^  one  great 
cause  of  which  may  likewise  be  the  want 
of  sound  criticism.  The  public  taste  re- 
quires   to    be    directed,    and  superfluous 
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writers  cropped  down.  We  have  multitades 
of  writers  in  the  review  department,  but 
none  whO|  with  the  unsparing  hand  of  a 
thorough  reformer  would  throw  down  every 
false  decoration  that  deforms,  not  orna- 
ments the  temple  of  literature.  But  unless 
the  individual  who  attempts  to  criticise 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  accurate  think- 
ing and  judging  by  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  derived  from  the  true  sources 
of  human  learning,  superadded  to  a  correct 
taste,  he  is  unqualified  for  the  under- 
taking. 

We  may  have  our  unlettered  muses  and 
our  uneducated  prose  authors,  but  we 
cannot  have  our  uneducated  critics. 
Genius  is  confined  to  no  rank.  A  book- 
binder's apprentice  or  a  cowherd  may  be 
endowed  with  native  genius  whose  unas- 
sisted efforts  might  break  forth  to  the 
admiration  even  of  the  learned ;  but  that 
same  cowherd  or  book-binder's  apprentice 
could  not  be  constituted  a  judge  of  other 
men's  labours.  A  tinker  wrote  the  'Pilgrim's 
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Progress!'  but  even  that  glorious  and 
immortal,  tinker  himself  could  not  have 
directed  the  public  taste. 

Worldly  politics  and  religious  controver- 
sies have  always  marred  the  pleasurable 
things  of  life.  Science  and  literature  have 
not  escaped  ;  books  are  too  often  considered 
according  to  the  sect  or  party  to  which  the 
writer  seems  to  belong;  but  in  true 
criticism  there  should  be  no  sectarianism 
or  partisanship.  He  who  guides  the  public 
taste  should  be  like  the  true  minister  of 
religion,  who  directs  the  public  morals, 
unfettered  by  prejudices,  otherwise  he  will 
hold  forth  verv  distorted  views  and  erro- 
neous  doctrines ;  and  the  dear  reading 
public,  if  they  have  not  a  tolerably  shrewd 
notion  of  things  themselves,  will  be  griev- 
ously imposed  upon. 

Voyagers  exhibit  in  their  charts  or  record 
in  their  journals  the  perilous  rocks  and 
shoals,  the  coasts  unfit  for  anchorage,  the 
poisonous  fish  and  unwholesome  waters, 
they  have  encountered.  This  they  do  for  the 
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benefit  of  other  Toyagers  who  may  come 
after  them  ;  for  like  all  other  experience  it 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  the  first 
discoverers  of  those  dangers,  who  will 
never  again  be  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. This  applies  to  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life. 

Few  or  none  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  advantage  for  themselves  of  the 
lessons  which  experience  has  taught  them. 
The  woman  for  example  who  has  made  a 
marriage  that  the  world  sneers  at,  and  of 
which  she  herself  is  secretly  ashamed,  can 
only,  like  the  humane  mariners,  call  oat 
to  others  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  she 
has  wrecked  her  respectability  and  her 
happiness;  and  the  person  who  commu- 
nicates important  secrets  where  he  finds 
his  confidence  misplaced  can  only  lament 
his  misfortune,  but  cannot  profit  by 
the  discovery  of  his  mistake.  In  like 
manner  the  author  who  publishes  a  book 
that  nobody  will  read,  can  only  mourn 
that  he  has  unluckily  mistaken  his  trade, 
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and  earnestly  beseech  others  to  avoid  the 
snare  into  which  he  has  been  drawn  by 
his  vanity. 


THE  END. 
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